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ES ſhewing how the In- 
;Fenious Planter may eaſure- Superfigial Figures, wit 
: Rules how todivide Woods or Land, and how to meaſire 
Timber and other Solid Bodies, either by Arithmetick 


or Geometry, ſhewing the. Uſe of that moſt Excellent Line, the 
Line of Numbers, by ſeveral New Examples; with - many othe 
ules, uſefull for moſt'Men. nes | + 
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HIS EXCELLENCY 


qArthur Capel] -2 


Lord Lieutenant and General Covernour of 
| the Kingdem ff IRELAND, 
Earl of Eſſex, Vicount Maldon, Lord 
Capell, Baron of Hadham, Lord Lieu- 
: tenant of Hartford{hire, and-one of the 


King's moſt Honourable Privy Council, &c. 


| Hay it pleaſe your Excellency, 

D' D I not very well know your great 
22 Underſtanding in, and Love to the 
Subject of the enſuing Diſcourſez"I durſt 
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not aſſume the' Boldneſs to implore your 
Honours Patronage of it; But- being well 
aſſured, that you have not been onely a_ 
Spectator, but an Actor in moſt of what 
is treated of in the enſuing Lines; for , 
to your Eternal Prayſe be it ſpoken, there 
is many a five Tree which you have 
Nurſed up from Seeds ſown by your 
own hands, and many thouſands more 
which you have commanded me” to 
raiſe. PN Eo» 
Therefore, my Lord, I humbly crave 
your Pardon for the. Preſumption and 
Imperfection of the Pen-man ; and though 


your Excellency knows full well how to 


prune. young .Trees, yet I hope you will 
paſs by the 1mpertinent and ſuperfluous 
Lines in this. my Plantation ; which, 
though I have endeavoured to keep as 


well pruned from Errors, and as clean 


from Weeds as I could, yet tis. poſsible 
there: may be ſome things in it, 'which 
20 ſome 
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> "7h bo 2o1fl Dedicator 
ſome” may term as 1{l : But to. You all 
things in 1t are ſo well known, that I 
hope both it and I ſhall find ſach ſhelter 
and ſupport by your favourable Aſpect, 
as that we need not to fear the Storms of 
the ignorant or negligent Planters. 

And my Lord, ſince the Art of Raiſing 
and Improving of Trees, hath ever "Mag 
eſteemed amongſt the truly Noble, Wiſe, 
Ingenious and moſt refined Spirits of the 
World from Age to Age, and chiefly 
maintained and practiſed by them ; and 
ſince this Property 1s Naturally inherent 
in You, (you being not onely a great 
Lover of this Art, but alſo moſt skilfull 
in it) I humbly preſume to Dedicate theſe 
my Obſervations to your Lordſhip}; - Not: 
being 1gnorant, thathe whois moſt know- 
ing in any thing, 1s the beſt able to judge 
of the ſame ; and that this my Opinion, 
of your Honours Ability and Prompti- 
tude in promoting the Planting and Im- 
_ proving 
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proving of Forreſt-trees, is ſurely ground- 
ed, the Large Plantation you have made 
will abundantly teſtifie. Bur I humbly 
beg your Lordſhips Pardon for this Pre- 
ſumption, not without hopes that my 
good Meaning may obtain it; and ſince 
my good Wiſhes and the þeſt of my Ser- 
vices 1s all I can contribute to Y ou, theſe 
{hall never be wanting from 


= My LORD, 
3 Your Excellencies moſt Humble 


and moſt Obedient Servant to ſerve Ton 
whileſt T bear the Name. of 


Moſes Cook. 
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The Gurteons READER. 


Mongſt the many Books that are ſent into the world 
A 1n this Age, I have adventured to increaſe the 
Number by this one. I know there be many Pam- 
phlets, prodigious Hiſtories and Romances, invented by 
mens Fancies, which abuſe many Noble Spirits, in reading 
of which they ſpend their time 1n vain, and dull their Wits ; 
Which Books are more fit for Women than Men. For they 
will furniſh them with ſtrange Stories, and a few fine words. 
Alſo there be many Books of Diſputes in Divinity, which 
tend more to make our Differences the greater, than any 
wayes toedifie or unite us : therefore if your Genius leads: 
you to read ſuch Books, this 1snot for your Fancy. 

But if you take delight in Planting or Gardening, or to: 
raiſe and improve Forreſt-trees, or to make Walks, Ave- 
nues or Lawns; to plant or improve your Woods, Hedges, 
&c. or to meaſure moſt ſorts of ſuperficial or folid Figures, 
either by Arithmetick or Geometry, with ſeveral other 
Rules of the ſame Nature, as the Titles of each Chapter, 
(but eſpecially the Chapters themſelves ) will more fully 
inform you; 'then I hope this Book will be of good uſe to: 


you : For here are ſeveral Rules, approved of by ſeveral 
Noble and Ingenious Men, which are as faithfully deli- 


vered, as they are really intended for the good ofthis Na- 
| | tion,;, 
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_ tion, and all thoſe that will put them in praftice 3 which 
if you pleaſe to doe, you will employ your time ſo well, 
that you will never have cauſe to ſay, 1t is ill ſpent; and 
if once you do but ſtep forward one ſtep, and ſee but any 
ſhcceſs of your Labours, you will: need then no Logictans 
Arguments, nor no Rhetoricians Eloquence to perſwade 
you to proceed. And for your better Encouragement 
© oil that it hath been and is the Delight and Practice 
of Kings, Princes, Philoſophers, and all Noble ſpirited and 
wiſe Men : For have not many of them quitted their great 
Employs, and taken upon them this pleaſing Art of Plant- 
ing and Gardening, as is proved by ſeveral ? See the Pre- 
faces of Perkinſon's, Gerard's, the Curate of Henonville's, 
and ſeveral others. For Almighty God hath Imprinted in 
the Hearts of moſt wiſe men ſuch a Love to Plants in part, 
as their Father Adam had in his ſtate of Innocency ; that 
thoſe noble and ufefull Works, which the Almighty made 
for the uſe of Man, and his Glory, ſhould be the more 
common for their excellent uſe to the Sons of Men ; and 
that they ſhould take care of thoſe which are tender, and 
want the more care, leſt they ſhould be loſt; and alfo 
that both their Vertues and their Beauties ſhould be known 
in ſeveral parts ofthe World, that he might be the more 
Admired and Glorifed, 

For I do believe that the Bleſſing of God is much A(- 
liſting to thoſe who Love and endeavour to Improve and 
Preſerve his Works; for God's Works and his Word are 
no ſuch different things; and alſo it hath been and is ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe that are Waſters and wilfull Spoylers 
of Trees and Plants without juſt Reaſon ſo to doe, have 
ſeldom proſpered in this World. See this confirmed by 
_ Eſquire Evelyn, in his Preface to his Diſcourſe of Forreſt- 

trees, Therefore, you that are Lovers of Trees and Plants, 
. If once you have them, let your Love be ſhewed in the 
_ Care you take of thetn, to keep them from Cattel and 
7 other 
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To the Reader. 
other Inconveniencies, then will you not onely have Plea- 


ſure and Profit of them, but others, by being defended 


from the malignant and ſharp Air by their Heads and Bo- 
dies, and alſo ſhaded from the violent Heats, and their 
ſweet Flowers, and their refreſhing Fruit will be uſefull 

to ſeveral men. + 
Alſo Planting and Gardening addes much to the Health 
and Content of Man; and theſe two Jewels, no man that 
well underſtands himſelf, would willingly be withort : 
For it 15 not onely ſet down for a certain Truth by many 
wiſe Men, but confirmed by Experience. The Learned 
Lord Bacon commends the following of the Plough in freſh 
Ground, to be very healthful for Man; but more the 
Digging in Gardens, ſaying, 1t is beſt to take the Air of the 
Earth new turned up by Digging with the Spade, or ſtanding 
by him that diggeth: He tells you alſo that he knew a 
great Man, that lived long, who had a clean Clod of Earth 
brought to him every Morning as he fate in his Bed, and 
would hold his Head over it a good pretty while, @*c. 
See pag. 203. of his Natural Hiſtory. For though the Earth 
be two-fold, External or Viſible, and Internal or Inviſible; 
the External is not the Element, but the Body of the Ele- 
ment, in which is the Sulphur, Mercury and Salt ; for the 
Element of the Earth is Life and Spirit, wherein lies the 
Aſtra's of the Earth which bring forth all growing things ; 
for it hath in it ſelf the Seeds and ſeminal Vertues of M1 
things; for as it is made fruitfull by all the other Elements, 
ſo it bringeth forth all things out of it ſelf, as Trees, Herbs 
and Flowers; and every one of theſe is again the Aſtrum 
and Seed: See Philoſophy Reformed, p. 38. Thus is ſhew- 
ed, that the Earth hath in it the Virtues of all Herbs; 
It muſt then be alſo healthfnl as they be : But for that 
part of the Earth that is neer the Surface, the Plants ſuck 
moſt of its Virtue into them; therefore that which lieth 
deeper may be the more healthfull for Man to ſmel! - 
a _ LOT 
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for Conſumption, Loſs of Appetite, &c. And Trees do 


' not onely catch the Mildew and other offenſive Dews 
with their Leaves, but ſcreen the Aire of other bad ones, 
and makes it much the healthfuller for Man. Therefore, 
you that live neer to Fenns, Moors, and other unhealth- 
full places, plant your Seats round with Trees, and ſome 
of thoſe that yield healthfull ſmells : For 1t 1s very cer- 
tain, what the aforeſaid Learned Author faith, p. 204. 1 
That Odeurs do Nouriſh; for he faith, he knew a Gentle- 7 
man that would faſt three or four dayes, without Meat, 
Bread or Drink, by onely ſmelling to a great wiſp of 
Herbs, &c, And in p. 44. in the Hiſtory of his Life and 
Death, faith, That Odours are eſpecially profitable for the 
Comforting of the Heart : And further he ſaith, We comr- 
mend above all other Odours, that of Plants growing and not F 
plucked, taken in the open Aire, as Violets, Gilly-fpowers, Pinks, 
# Bean-flowers, Line-tree Bloſſoms, Hony:ſuckles, Wall:flowers, 
==7 Roſes, Mints, Lavender, &c. Orange-trees, Citron, Mir- 
|  . Ttles, &c. Therefore to walk, or ſit neer the breath of theſe 
Plants, would not be negleFed. b 


| | * Thus you fee this Learned man takes notice of the 
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Line-tree ; and if the ſimple Water that is diſtilled from I 

the Flowers, be good againſt the Plague, or other in- + 

fe&ti2us Diſeaſes, as certain it is, then ſure the ſmell from : 

the Blofſoms themſelves muft be. very good; therefore ? 

* _ excellent to plant neer your Houſes : And (as I have 4 
E. | heard) a wiſe Mans Opinion was, That the Line-trees in 


the Cities in Holland adde much to the Health of the In- 
habitants; and it is my. belief, I have- hinted at the big- 
 nefs of one Lime or Line-tree, in the enfuing lines, and 
ſhall here ſhew you, for your further encouragement to 
raph and preſerve Trees, the Content of one Tree, as I 
hs Fon the Honourable Sir Henry Capell 'as fallow- 


# Witch-Elm in Sir Walter Baggottis Park in the Connty of 


Two Men five dayes felling it. 

It lay 4o yards in Length. 

The Stool five yards two foot over. 

Fourteen Load of Wood brake in the fall, 

Forty etght Load inthe Top. 

Eighty pair of Naves were made out of it. 

Eight thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty foot of Boards and 
Planks, 

It coſt Ten pounds ſeventeen ſhillings Sawing, 

The whole Subſtance was concetved to be 97 Tuns. 

It was felled in the Year 1674. 


And now I ſhall ſet before you ſome Rocks, which are 
1n ſome Books, and for their ſtrangeneſs are entertained tos 
long, to the Abuſe of marly : But theſe which I mark here, 
pray endeavour to avoyd. 

Firſt Error: It is affirmed by ſome, that if you put your 
Seeds in a Box, Shell, or Squill, and fo ſet them in the 
Ground, theſe ſeeds will unite in one, and ſo bring forth 
larger and better Fruit 3 but if they ſhould joyn in Roots 
or Branches, that will not make the Fruit the better or 
larger, nor of two kinds in Taſte, as ſome have ſaid. TI ra- 
ther think that putting ſeeds into ſuch things will ſtupifte 
them and deſtroy them ; but if they ſhould unite in one 
ſhoot, that ſhoot that groweth the faſteſt would lead all the 
ſap into its Head, and ſo ſtrain it through its Pores, that 
it would make no more Alteration of a Fruit, that ſack 
a ſhoot would Naturally have had, than a Graft doth by 
being grafted on ſeveral ſtocks. 

For what Alteration there is of Plants, it is from their 
Seed, and is ſtamped in them at their firſt Conception = 

a 2 | a= 
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lpeth and may improve 
ſomewhat, 'but never to alter the Kind, by Budding, Graft- 
ing, &*c. y 

i ſhall -not trouble you and my ſelf in Anſwering theſe 
following Errors; but if you be not ſatisfied with my ſay- 
ing they are ſo, I ſhall anſwer them when you delire me, 
as well as I can: So F ſhall onely name them, and ſhew you 
them as I have found them. 

Second Error : To water Seeds with coloured water; or 
Plants, to make them produce what coloured Flowers or 
Fruit you pleaſe; Tt is in vain to think fo. 

Third Er, To graft or bud Stone-Fruit, or Kernels, or 
Nuts, or to bud ſuch Fruit as beareth Kernels on ſuch as 
beareth Nuts or Stones; or to bud Fruit-trees on Forreſt, 
and the contrary; or to graft or bud Figs on Peaghes, or 
Apricocks; or to bud any ſort of Trees on Coleworts ; 
or to bud Peaches on the Mulberry-tree to have them 
Early ; or to bud Damſons on Gooſeberry, Mulberry or 
Cherries, to: bave them Ripe all Bummer 5 or by budding 
Cherries on theſe Stocks, and to wet them in Honey and 
Cloves, makes them taſte fweet'and ſpicy 5 or by budding 
or grafting, to make a Fruit tafte half an Apple and half 
a Pear, or half a Pippin and: half a Pearmain; or an Ap- 
ple half-\weet, halt-foure z or to graft a Roſe on a Holly ; 
er to graft Cherries on other Stone-fruit to come with- 
. Gut Stones; or to graft a Vine on a. Cherry; or to. take 
_ the Pith out of two. Grafts, and then joyn- them together 
and graft them, brings a Fruit without Kernels, ſo they 
may when both grow ; or to graft a Eyon-with the ſmall 
End downward, will make it bring a Fruit without Core : 
Theſe, and: the like,. are great Errors, and very falſe in 
Grafting and Budding. 

Fourth Er. To ſet a whole Apple or Pear, the Pippins 
wilE come forth in- one ſhoot ; or to- ſet any fort of Fruit 
with.the fleſhy part 0n.3 are. alſo great Errors. 
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ty hath theſe-Properties of Memory and Charity, the more. 


-Fi -Fiſth B fr. "To bore hi oles in 7 Trees, and ti to put E loney or- © 
other ſweet things into eng tomake them bear more and 
fyeet Fruit; isalſoa great Fallacy, 
_ Sixth Er. To think that the Sap of Trees at the Ap- 
proach of Winter falleth from the Head into the Root, is 
a groſs miſtake. Many more there are which I could count 
up3 but theſe are too many, either to be written or kept 


in Mcmory. 


Thus having ſhewed you ſome Errors, I here beg Par-- 
don for mine own that are in this Book. I know [ have. 
committed Tautology 3 the Reaſon 1s, T have been long 
in taking true Obſervations: but I hope that which is fo 
uſefull, cannot be too often repeated. I have uſed Arith- 
metick the more, becauſe it 1s fo uſefull to the ingenious. 
Planter; for I have not laboured to pleaſe my ſelf onely, 
but for all thoſe that ſeek Wiſdom : For the Gifts-of God' 
are improved by communicating, and Knowledge thriveth : 
as Ingenuity is improved and communicated : for Ingenut- 


you uſe it, the better it 183 and the more you give of it, 
the more'you ſhall have. 

And now I ſhall ſhew you how I did proceed in that: 
which I was born to, not made: I alwayes took Notes. 
of what I did ſet or ſow, the Time, and on what Ground, 
Oc. and when it proved well, I noted it ſo; but when - 
11], I did endeavour-as much as I could to know the Rea- - 
ſon; which when once I found, I noted it well: I alſo. 
alwayes was very wary of taking things upon truſt; for. 
many Learned men have abuſed their Works by fo doing ; 
and 1f any man told me any thing, unleſs he had ſufficient : 
Expertence of it; or could give very good Reafons why; 
it was ſo, [ alwayes was 1ncredulous of it, unleſs my. 
Judgement told me it were poſhible, or he by Diſcourſe: 
made 1t plain to me: For no man ought to deprive ano-- 
ther: 
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ſenting to the Opinion of ſome of their Favourites; for 


when their Notions were not grounded on Reafon, or had 


not been proved by Experience, (though never ſo new) 
I could not well entertain them. So if you find any thing 
in theſe few Lines, that hath not Reaſon 1n it, prove by 


_ Experience whether it is true or not: And do not fay, It 


is {o or ſo, becauſe I fay it; but as you find it. And let 
me be plain with you further'; alwayes when I undertook 
any difficult buſineſs, I was as carefull as I could be, to 
ele& a fit time to begin that buſineſs in : And to the prayſe 
of God I ſpeak it, IT alwayes had the greateſt ſucceſs in my 
greateſt undertakings, thongh many times I have been al- 
together Ignorant in them; and many times failed in ſmall 


things, whenT thought of the leaſt danger. T know ſome 


will {mile at this Truth, but let them Jaugh that win; T 
never loſt by it. The wiſeſt man that ever was, tells you, 


There is a Time for all things; and certainly there 1s in 


Sowing , Grafting and Gardening: For it ſhall be my 


Opinion, 
To think and judge as cauſe T find, 
My Rule is not anothers Mind, 


Or as the ingenious Mr, Cowley hath it from the Learned 
Dubart as : ; 


Senſeleſs is he who (without bluſh) denies, 
What to ſound Senſes moſt Apparent lies 
And Eainſ? Experience be that ſpits Fallacians, 
'1s to be hiſs d from Learned Diſputations ; 

- An ſuch is he that doth affirm the Stars 

To have no force on theſe Inferiours, 
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But to conclude; I have here ſhewed you ſome Rule« 
how to prune Forreſt-trees, which well done adds much to 
their ſhape, growth, and long life ; Every one that makes | 
any Obſervation of Trees ſecth this truth confirmed intheir 
ſhape; and though many are .agaialt pruning of Forreſt- 
trees, yet it adds much to their growth 3 and 1t done by a 
Skilful band and at fit times, 1t adds much to the goodnefs 
of the Timber, though ſeveral (it's poſhibley will tell you 
to the contrary, for 1t 1s the borrower that things of truſt, _ 
that is Truxh's greatelt greate{t Oppolſer : But to confirm the * 
growth by pruning, take this Example : There grew a 
young Oak near the Orange-houſe at Cafhiobury, about 


-: nine inches Diameter,,with many young Boughs on the ides, 
: which robbed' the Head ſo much, that 1t did ſhoot bur 


little, having more boughs than the Roots could well main- 
tain, I took off the ſide-bonghs 1n the year 1669; and: in 
the year 1675, My Lord ordered me to fell it, it ſtanding 
too near a Walk we had made. My Lord being at Caſhio- 
bury and diſcourſing of pruning Forreſt-trees with the in- 
= oenious Artiits Sir Samet Moreland and Hugh Muy Eſquire, I 
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5 ſhewd them theTruth confirmed in this Tree ; for that. year 
' it was pruncd 1t did grow + of an Inch, which was near as 


it had grown in five years before ; It continued that 
growth very near for the {tx years after, as did plainly ap- 
pear by Annual Circles to them and me. And as good 
F- Pruning doth help the growth of Trees, fo allo it doth pro- 
| long their Life: For it 1s well known that the pruning of 
ſome Annual Plants will make them live more years vhan 
one; for good Pruning may take off that which ill prun-* 
ing hath left, or the wind, which otherwiſe would de- 
ſtroy the Tree 1n little time. And as 4d have faid ſome- 
thing in this Book of Pruning Forreſt-trees, ſo I with ſome- ; 
avle man would 'ſhew ſome Rules, or his Judgement of = 
Pruning all forts of Fruit-trees and Plants that bear Fruit, © 


that there might be ſome light for a man to ſee to ground: 
_ bis 
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| - To the Reader. be 
"his Reaſons on ; for we are much'to ſeek both in the man- 
ner how, and the Time whento Prune our Fruit-trees, both 
to Improve them and their Fruit. ee tes 
FI alſo have ſhewed you ſeveral Rules of Artificial Arith- 
-metick by the Canon of Logarithms, and ſeveral Rulcs 
of the Line of Numbers or Gzzters Line ; which for their 
excellent uſes cannot be made too common, or too well 
known to the Ingenious. 

And Laſtly, I have not buſhelled my Light, but have ſet 
4tto the Publick view; which if it enlighten thee in the 
good and true way which I intend, to thy benefit and plea- 
ſure, it's poſsible I ſhall dee thee, it the Lord permit, 
ſome other piece of ſervice, farther to direct thee in the 
Truth. x 

My requeſt to thee is to Corret the miſpointing, or pa- 
ging, for my buſineſs is ſuch, that I cannot ſee it Corre&ted 
my ſelf, but truſting in your goodneſs ſhall conclude: 


Small faults if you'l pardon, and ſome amend, 
Then Ile be yours to my Lifes end ; 


From Caſhiobury near 


Watford, Novemb. 16. p 
An. 1675. A. Cook. 
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Of the ſeveral Wayes of Raiſing Trees : The beſt for Forreſt-trees 


is by their Seeds, Keyes, or Nuts, &C. 


Ou may raiſe moſt ſorts of Trees by Laying; the Aſh being one LE 
of the worſt, of any I have experienced : but it will take by Lay- 
ing ; if you be an obſerver of the growth of the Aſh, you then =—_ 

may read the Reaſon plainly, if that you keep but the eyes of your Un-' 
deritanding open, which I take to be this: Of all the Trees thatI know, 
an Aſh ſhoots with the ſtraighteſt ſhot from his Seed, and ſo continues till 
it comes to a great heighth, unleſs by accident; therefore ſeldom touch- 
ing the ground by its own growth : But if it ſhould, it having no Arms 
to defend it againſt Cattel, and they being great lovers of the tops and 
leaves, prevent its natural Increaſe that way, finding it ſelf rarely or 
never encreaſed by this kind of propagation, it being not accuſtomed. 
to Laying, therefore the harder to grow. 22 

Your Oak will grow of Laying, ſo will your Elm very frequently, as 
I have ſeen in ſeveral Hedges, without any thing of Art: As you may 
ſee the great leaved Elm thrive well of a Layer on a bank by the Road- 
ſide from Ware to the Right Woſhipfull Sir Thomas Leventhorps houſe 
called Blacks-Ware, It is worth your noting, to increaſe this uſefull wood 
in your Hedges; as alſo other forts of Wood, which will be much for 
your profit, and alſo a graat improvement to your Fence, though it be - 

_ at preſent altogether neglected. Of the manner and ſeveral wayes of 
Laying, ſee the Fifth Chapter. 

2, Several ſorts of -Trees will grow of Cuttings; the Manner and 
Time I ſhall ſhew in the ſucceeding Chapter. But let me now invite you 
when you fell your Woods, to give ſome of theſe Cuttings Quarters in 
the Naked places, and you ſhall find them afterwards to pay you well 
for their Board : Remember your Hedges alſo where they want Guelts: 
to furniſh them, | "EI? 


You may raiſe. many forts of Trees by the Roots, or part of _— 
| : O 
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of other Trees : The Kinds and Manner are ſhewed hereafter, which if 
you love your Woods and your ſelf, you may take notice of, 
2. Many fotts 6f Trees tmay' be increaſed on other Stocks by Budding 
or Grafting, but this is more proper for Fruit-trees than for your Forelt : 
For take it for granted, that it hinders the aſpiring growth of Trees, and 


makes them bear more. I know my Lord Bacoz tells you of Budding 


the Elm, and it will have greater leaves than ordinary : It is licely, if you 
bud the great-leaved Elm upon the. ſmall-leaved whileſt it is young and 
full of ſap, ir will have larger leaves, eſpecially than an old tree z but 
that 1 judge ſignifies little, ; 
Enquiry may be made, whether by budding the Elm and alfo the Line- 

tree, if it would not make their ſeeds keep better than they do many 
years with us: I wiſh it were tryed. As for the manner of Budding and 
Graſting, 'I teferte you'to other ſubjects, for there are many have writ- 
ten largely thereof. GS] 
1:4. The laſtand beſt way to raiſe your Forreſt- trees, is by their Secds ; 
and how todo that,” I ſhalt:ſhew you in every particular Chapter, by me 
experienced. -]-wiſh every Noble-man or Gentleman that takes delight 
in theſe ſtately Monuments, would follow the Example of the Right Ho- 
nourable, and very much knowing in theſe Lines, the Earl of Efex, who 
hath now ſeveral. thouſands of my Raiſing. 

; Let me beboldto tell/you,-that one Aſh-tree raiſed ina Nurſery, and 
ordered: as is hereafter ſhewed, is: worth five taken out .of a V Vood. 


For there youſhall have them grow taper and ſtrong ſo that when you re- 


move them, cut but off ſome of the fide-boughs,and ſet them with great 
hopes of aftately Timber-tree. Butif you take them out of a V Vood, 
then will they be not'fo well rooted, nor taper, but top-heavy; therefore 
ydu nib. berfort'd to take off the Heads before you.ſerthem, and then 
expect at beſt but a good Pollard; and it is poſſible you 'may wait 
tong before you get him to'thrive : For the head being taken off, leaves 
ſuch a wound which is long a curing ; which you muit doe, or elſe his 
Roots: wb not-maintam that :Head. - Ever:let me adviſe you to be as 


Juriag tiking off the. leading top-ſhot 'of an Aſtor V Valnut as: you 
can pothble. > t [83 


Thus have I ſhewed the ſeveral wayes to raiſe Trees; for the pcr- 
forming of the ſame, read hereafter; and this is certain, that a few of your 
Trees raiſed in a Nurſery, are much better than thoſe you take out of 
YVoods; My-Lord was a littte before } tame to him at ſome Charge 
more-than, ordinary to-raiſe ſome Oaks: Their way was 'to fence in a 
great Oak in the Park, and then digged the ground ; and when the 
Acorns were 'moſit of them down, then they raked them in: By this 
5 of > Hus- 
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Husbandry, my Lordehad got eight Jonng Oakvabout lx year old: I per- _ 

ſwaded his Honour to take up. his Fence; - ſatisfying him we ſhould raiſe 
themat a much cheaperlay. Hetherefore ordered me to take up theſe 
Oaks very carefully : I having two Men then at work with me, I bid 
the elder goe and take up theſe Oaks, but could not get him to goe by no 
means; he alſo had poſleſt the 'other-with tuch a tragical ſtory, that I could 
not perſwade him ; which was, that there were few which took up an Oak, 
but either they or it dyed in alittle time after. I told them that it was | 
poſſible the Oaks might die in a ſhort time, but they never the ſooner, 
The Reaſon may be the ſame with that before, of raiſing an Aſh by laying: | 
It being not uſed to be removed, makes them the more difticult to grow 
when they are. But I went and took up my eight Trees, and loit Six 
of them the Winter following. Had they been taken up at two years 
growth, and the tap-root cut, you afterwards might remove them with 
little danger. I judge, if you can, it will not be amiſs to ſave your Acorns 
or ſceds of this Tree that hath been removed. 
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How to obſerve and know the Nature of Seeds, ſo as the better to 
raiſe them. 


Ever obſerved the ſhape, talte, skin or ſhell, that my Keyes, Nuts, 
Stones, Kernels, or Secds had; and if I found by their ſhape, they 
were pory, and by feeling ſpongy, taſting little or very mild; I then 
did conclude to ſowe theſe ſorts of Secds as ſoon as they were ripe, or as 
ſoon at leaſt as I received them ; which if they were kept but a little af- 
ter the time of their being ripe, I then expected but little ſucceſs of thoſe 
Seeds. To give you a taſte of this Novelty, obſerve but theſe fewamong 
many more, that is, the Elm, Sallow, Popler, &-c. and Angelico, Paſpere, 
or Garden Samphire, Scoſanara, &c. | 

I know 'tis a Tradition, that the Elm and Sallow have no ſeeds: Then 
how could I raiſe ſeveral of them of Seeds, asI have done? Burtif you - 
w_ "oa me, I pray you ask the Earl of Eſfex, or ſeveral others 
therefore. 


Be gone Tradition, never more appear, 


* Out of the Kailendar before next year, 
ow , 
_ 
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'  Butas for your Seeds that are of a hot or bitter taſte; or have cloſe skins 
or ſhells, 'you'tmay keep them till the Autumn following after they be 
gathered, if: occaſion be, if they be 'ripe gathered' and dry kept, ſo the 
fleſhy part be clean taken off when that is ripe : Though I know an in- 
genious perſondid hold,” that to ſow them with their fleſh on, (as Peaches 
or Cherries, ) they. would-grow as well, /as he ſaid - but that was. his 
miſtake : For the fleſhy part was ordained by the Almighty for the uſe of 
Man,- Beaſts- or-Birds, and-tends nothing to the growth of the Seed or 
Stone, but rather to its diſſolution, by ſtupeſying it, as I have tryed by 
ſowing the Kernels of rotten Pears and Apples, which would not grow 
though but a little time rotten. There be many Stones, Keyes and Seeds 
which be ofa hot and' bitter taſte, as your Aſh, Peaches, Almonds, the 
Mizerion, Muſtard-ſeed, ec; yet though 1 ſay they may be kept long, 
yetI adviſe you not to neglect your ſeaſon; for many of theſe Seeds and 
others will lie near two years in the Ground before they come up : if 
you ſowe them in Ofober, it will be the Spring come Twelve-months 
before they come up; and if you ſow them Early in the Spring, they then 


LAY 
- \ 


'will come up'the next Spring. Ef 
Another-way whereby you may know Seed of this Nature, is, by their 
long hanging on 'the trees : for there, Nature finding it ſelf trong, taketh 

the lefs*careto ſeek out early. to preſerve its kind, and alſo Almighty 

.God hath made theſe very uſefull-for the Creatures in this world, there- 


fore hath"ordered it'thus by his Divine Providence, The'Aſh, Holly, &c. 


_ hang long on the tree, and lie long in the ground, the Elm, Sallow, Syca- 


"more; faltfoon; and come up ſoon. 
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He very Form and Shape of Sceds hath. inftruted:me”how to 
ſet them: as an Acorn falls to the ground moſt with its ſmall 
End downwards : Thus if they fall upon Mold or..Moſs, - you 
may obſerve the moſt of them to be on one fide, with the ſmall end tend- 
ing moſt to the Earth. And I ſuppoſe that this poſture is the beſt for to 
ſet any Stone or Nut, if you will be curious: For if you obſerve any 
Seed, of what Tree ſoever it be that grows in England, firſt it puts forth 
a Root at the ſmall End, and when that Root hath laid hold of the Ground, 
then it puts forth the ſhot for the tree at the very ſame place where the 
Root came. Then ſeeing that both Root and ſhoot put out at the ſmall 
End, if ſet with the ſmall End downwards, the Body of the Stone or Seed 
may hinder the ſhoot; ſo that it is the beſt way to lay them on their 
ſides in the Ground: if they be heavy feeds you may fow them the 
deeper, as Acorn, Peach, Apricock, Walnut, Cheſnut, &-5, about two 
or three Inches deep. 

If light Seed, then cover them with but little Mold, as the Elm, &c. 
as an Inch deep. 

'To conclude then, lay the flatteſt ſide of your Seed downwards; as 
if it be a Peach ſtone, ſet it as it will lye on a Table, or the like, andit 
will lie with the Crack where the ſhell parts uppermoſt, and the other 
crack lowermoſt to let out the water, as I judge; for Kernels in Stones 
or Shells do not love too much water at firſt. Wn 

Thus have I ſhewed you the ſeveral wayes to raiſe: Trees : That 1s, 
how they may be raiſed, and how to know the time, at leaſt to aſſiſt you 
to know the time to ſet them by their ſhapes, &c. as alſo how to ſet 
them the beſt way by their Form and Weight, which may be ſome af- 
ſiting to you, if you meet” with far-Countrey ſeeds. ? 

My Lord had thirteen ſorts of ſtrange ſeeds ſent him, as I remember 
from Goa : I never ſaw the like, nor none that ſaw them here. By the 
help of thoſe aforeſaid Reaſons, I raiſed ten of the thirteen ſorts, though 
fome of them lay almoſt a year in the ground : ButlI alſo muſt tell you 
I loſt all my ten ſorts the firſt Winter, but one ſort, and that the ſecond, 


for want of a Green-houſe ; ſome of them I ſuppoſe were — u 
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ſhall give you one Chapter more of Seeds, and then I will ſhew you 


fully what as yetI have but named. 


O great Fehovah, thee 1 ave adore, 
Thy works 1 do admire, and thee implore 
So to aſſiſt me, as that I may write 
With Solomon's Wiſdom, that I may indite 
My few lies ſo that they may be 

' Uſefull unto this Land, pleaſing to thee. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Obſervations of all ſorts of Keyes and Seeds. 


Et your Keyes be through-ripe, or when you find them to be- 
_ gin to fall much, which is a ſure ſign of any Fruit or ſeeds Ripe- 
neſs, (unleſs by accident) gather them off ſome young, ſtraight, 
thriving tree : My reaſon of gathering them from off a young thriving 


tree, is, then will your Keyes or ſeed be the-larger and ſolider ; therc- 


fore by conſequence they be the abler and likelier to ſhoot the ſtronger, 
and to maintain themſelves the better : And I know by Experience, that 
the ſeeds gathered of old Plants or Trees, or old ſeeds, ſo the ſeeds be 
perfect, will come up ſomewhat ſooner than the ſeed of young Trees . 
my aforeſaid Reaſon doth this ſomewhat demonſtrate ; or take it thus, 
Nature finding her ſelf weak in theſe Seeds, doth (like a provident Mo- 
ther) ſeek the ſooner to provide for her weak Children; as a great Phi- 
loſopher and Naturaliſt ſaith, That Nature is one in divers things, and 
various in one thing, See Parad,. pag. 90. of the Tree of Life. 

And to gather them off a ſtraight and thriving tree, 'tis likelier they 
will run more up, and grow ſtraighter than thoſe which be gathered of 
Pollards. This I know. that Nature doth gelight very much in Imitati- 
On, and in Plants and Trees like doth endeavonr to produce its like : 
though I know, that by the ſcituation, or ground, or grafting of ſome ſort 
of: Stacks, that by:any of theſe the trees may and will alter ſomething, 
both-in growth and largeneſs of Fruit, andearlyer, or the contrary, but 
the ſpecies will be ſtillthe'ſame; To which1 adde, good keeping or dreſ- 
{ing of any'tree, doth much improve its growth, ard largeneſs of Fruit 
11, ©02  eO ' 
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* Now the Seed being that part of the Plant which-is endowed with a 
tal Faculty to bring forth its like, it contains potentially the whole Plant 
in it, therefore it may and is the more to be obſerved: Or as a learned 
Phyſitian hath it, ſpeaking of Man and the World; The Chaos or firſt 
Matter was made a World, and of this World was made Man : ſo a 
Tree groweth from the Seed, the S:ed is the beginning of the Tree, and 
in every grain or ſeed of a Tree there lics hid another tree. See Philoſo- 
phy Reformed, page 58. * 7 

The Induſtrious Farmer or Yeoman will take care that the Grain 
which he ſoweth be of the beſt Kind for Largeneſs and Goodneſs in every 
particular, and hath oft found by Experience to his loſs, that the Corn 
which 1s taken to ſowe from that which was your ſmooted or mill dew'd, 
doth oft produce ſmooted or black Corn again; he knowing allo that 
this black Corn which is like duſt within, will not grow: Then what ſhould 
be the Reaſon that that which growes in the ſame Ear will oft-times 
produce black ſmooted Corn, that hath nuthing but a little black duſt in 
it, or a black flinty Kernel of little or no uſe, but harmfull to. the reſt, 


though that which you ſowe ſeem ſound, and a very likely berryed Corn? 


W hen | have found by Experience, that Wheat which hath not been ſo 
likely to the Eye as that which was freer from ſmooted Corn, hath brought 
or produced clearer Corn by much rh:z the others. Now I have diſ- 
courſed with ſome which would not ſpare to ſay poſitively , that your 
ſmooted or black Wheat would grow, and ſo produce black Wheat 
again, which is a great Viſtake : But this I know, that your W heat which 
is like black duſt within, will not grow at all ; nor ſome. of your black 
flinty W heat, but ſome of it will produce blades, ſome talks, with ears, 
but no-ſound grain; ſome with good and bad in one car, and fo the 
nearer,it is to perfect ſound.grain, the nearcr it produceth its like : Yet 
though this may and will produce ſome good and ſome bad, as I ſay, 
yet no black ſmooted grain (unleſs meeting with ſome accidental Cauſe, if 
the Grain be perfect ſound) but according to its defect fo may be the 
ſucceſs of your Crop. | 

Now this which I call the Accidental Cauſe, is the Mildew, which may 
well be ſo called, becauſe of its Maiignity, eſpecially to W heat and Hops, 
becauſe in them molt perfected rhou;h many other Plants ſuffer as 
much : This Maldew or Mildew. is a Dew which is drawn trom the Earth 
and Herbs in a drye and calm time, and when Herbs 5re in their prime, 
by the Sun ; and wanting wind to fair oif their groſneſs, and alſo being 
drawn from Herbs, which make it thick and ſweet, and not ſo active to 
aſpire :* 'tis moſt in your incloſed Gronnds and Valleys: and to thoſe 
grounds which lie tending to the Oriental pat ofthe Heavens, as all Blaſt. 
wg winds are, KL ' Now 
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fare than your Hills, as is- oft” ſeen * by your +Miſts which —# 
are requent in them than* on Hills :+ this being drawn up by 2 
" the& Sun in the Day-time, ard wanting wind to affiſt its Motion (as -N 


I faid before) doth hang in the lower Region, and when the Sun ſets, 
+ it falls upon your Plants with its thick clammy ſubſtance; and in thoſe 


' then this Clammy or Mildew coming upon it before the Air hath hard- 
-ned it, to reſiſt it ; For the Air being'warm, Nature doth not ſo much 


iceping prepares itforits ſpearing, and makes it take root the ſooner ; 
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whoſe bark is tender and' young, and pores operi with the heat of the 
ſeaſon, hinders the ſap of the Plant or Tree to- aſcend” to nouriſh his 


flowers or ſhdot. 'Tis obſerved, that when your: Wheat doth ſhoot up 


to Ear and flower, it doth it ſuddenly, and likewiſe your Hops, and 


as'dream of this unkind Enemy :- And-if-it falls on Wheat when the Ear . 
is new formed, then there is the black :ſmooty Wheat; but if the Ear : 
hath blown even when' or before'it comes, or that the whole talk be . 
not ſurrounded with it, then you ſhall have ſome'of your grains good, x 
and ſome bad, according as they were in ſetting , or find Nouriſh- 
ment; -- 

I have oft obſerved in your black Heart, white Heart, and other great- 


| taved Cherries, this Dew to fall upon them at the top, juſt at the be- 


inning of 14:i4ſommer ſhoot, ard hath ſo ſtopped the ſhoot, that it hath : 
ſhot forth in other places below ; and on the top of the ſhoots you may 7 
ſee many little Flies feeding on this Dew; and on the Leaves -of Oak 
and Maple, *tis' plainly to be ſeen and taſted; and though deſtruive 
to Corn, &c. yet it is mighty Relief to the induſtrious Bees. 

"The Reaſon why thoſe grounds which hang from the Horizon to the 
Eaſt, are moſt ſubjeQ to this Dew, and to Blaiting, as it is termed, may 


. be (as I judge) the Syns drawing theſe vapours towards it ;/ jult as a great 


Fire draweth the Air in a Room to it ſo the Sun having ſet theſe in Motion, 
yet not having ſtrength enough to'draw them into the middle Region, 
to form them into a Cloud, doth yet draw them till he is below our 
Horizon, then theſe Dews tend to the Earth from whence they were ta- 
ken, and in motion to the Weſt do as it were fall upon that -Ground 
aol Eaſtward at right Angles, therefore offenſive to them 
* But finceI am ſpeaking of this uſefull Grain Wheat, 1 ſhall take no- 
tice of that which I know is uſed with good ſucceſs: They take their 


© Seed-wheat, and ſteep it twenty or twenty four hours in water and Salt, 


which is found by experience to do good to the Wheat againſt the black- 
neſs, and helps it in its growth ; the Reaſons | conceive are theſe : The 


there- 
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ger; if carly, not fo long: And 
if chere be any Grain thatis not perfect ſound, this will either kill or 
cure it. And I ſuppoſe that Brine to Wheat, is as Sack to a young 
Child, a little doth a great deal of good ; but have a care you do not 
let-it lie too long in a ſtrong Brine, leſt you ſtupifie it, or kill it withtoo 
much Kindneſs. I do.adviſe my Countrey-men, if late in ſowing any of 
their Grains, to ſteep eſpecially Barley, as well as Wheat ; if your Grain 
be ſpear'd, it is never the worſe, provided you ſow it before the ſpear 
be chill'd or dryed ; therefore commit it to the Ground, and cover it as 
you can. Your Wheat, Oats, and Barley difter much in their growth from 
other ſeeds; for they put forth their roots at the great end, and then 
one blade or long leaf at the ſmall end, which comes between the skin 
and the body of the ſeed. Your Beans and Peaſe put forth their Root 
at the ſide, and then the ſame ſort of Leaf, at the ſame place where the 
Root came out, that grows on the ſtalks. | | 

So doth your Walnut, Cheſnut, Horſe- Cheſnut, Peaches, Almonds, 
Apricocks, Plumbs, &c. and the onely difference from Beans and Peaſe, 
is, that theſe Stone-fruits put forth at the ſ;nali ends, and the other al- 
wayes at the ſides. 

In like manner there be ſeveral ſorts of Trees, and moſt ſorts of Plants 
that be ſmall, which put forth Root at the ſmall end; and as ſoon as 
that Root harh laid hold of the ground, they then ſend out-two falſe 
Leaves, nothing like thoſe that grow on the Tree or Plant,” which two 
falſe Leaves are the ſeed, which divides into two parts, and ſo ſtand ſome 


-ſmall time on the top of the ground : and then between theſe two falſe 


Leaves comes forth a Shoot, which produceth leaves like thoſe of the 
Tree or Plant from whence it came. Of this way of growth, there be 
an infinite number both of Trees and Plants, as the Elm, Aſh, Sycamore, 
Maple, Pcar, Apple, by ah and the moſt ſorts of the ſeeds of Trees 
which are not environed by Stones or Shells: of ſeeds, the Melon, 
Parſnip, Carrot, Carduus, Angelica, and indeed moſt ſorts of ſeeds. 


————_ cm rm_———com—— . — 


CHAEF.: 


of the ſeveral wayes to raiſe Forreſt-trees, or others; and how to 
perform the ſame by Laying, 


ff pars of Trees which will grow of Cuttings, are the eaſieſt 
to ruſe by Layings, ſome of which ſorts you may ſee in-the next 
Chapter. | | 
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Now touching the beſf timefor laying your Layers of Trees, obſerve, 
that if they be Trees that hold their Leafall Winter, as Firres, Pines, 
Holly, Yew, Box, Bayes, Lawrels, Elix, &c. Let ſuch be laid about the 
latter end of Auguſt. 

But if they be ſuch as ſhed their Leaf in Winter, as Oak, Elm, Line, 
Sycamore, Apple, Pear, Mulberry, &c. let fuch be laid about the middle 
of Ocber. 1 &o grant that you may lay at any time of the Year, but 
theſe times 1 take to be the beſt ; for then they have the whole V Vinter 
and Summer to prepare and draw Root in, at that time of the year the 
Sun having ſo much power onthe ſap of the Free, as to feed the Leaf 
and Bud, but not to make a ſhoot ; and if that little ſap that riſes, be 
'hindred, as it is by ſome of the following wayes of ſaying , the Leaves 
and Buds yet gently craving of the Layer, makes the Layer prepare for 
Root, or- put forth root a little to maintain it ſelf, being it finds it can- 
' not have it from the Mother- plant : and being it wants but little Nou- 

Tiſhment at that time of the Year, I think it is better to lay Layers of 
Trees, and to ſet Cuttings, than at other times : In Summer when the 
ſap is much abounding, or in V Vinter when the fap ſtirres little, or in the 
Spring when the ſap begins to riſe ; fox then it comes too ſuddenly to 
draw ſap from the Layer before it hath drawn or prepared for root ; for 
Nature muſt be courted gently ; though I know in ſmall Plants, the 
Spring or Summer doth very well, forthey being ſhort-lived, are there- 
fore the quickerin drawing root: and beſides that, Treesare many times 
laid, as they are not. | 

. As for thiofe Trees that are apt to grow of Cuttings, take but ſome of 
the boughs, and lay them into the Ground, covering them about half a 
foot with freſh fine Mould, leaving them with the end of your Layer a- 
\ 5 nabages = oo 2A + at of the ground, keeping them moilt 

| r; andin Twelve Months ti | . 
edi ot, Ar ourts} proton me you may remove them if root 

nother way is, take a Bough you intend to lay, and cut it hal 
through right croſs the ; Auvo'y, hae ſlit it up A ae CT way 
foot, or according as your Layer is in bigneſs, lay the ſlitted place into 
the ground, and you' ſhall find that ſlitted place take root, if laid as the 
former, and ſo ordered. This way you may encreaſe many fine Flow- 

——& _ wn _ but they being out of my Element at this time, 
ng 2 peak of the ordering them, for fear I ſeem tedious to 
.. Another way to lay a Layer f 7 
and tie it NI Wont the ok ” hag p22 Mes ot bd 5h 
nd, wile” the dads of e Place you intend to lay into the 
SrQunG, Ewiung the ends of the Y Vier that it may not untie: prick the 

| _ place 
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place above the V Vier thorough the bark withan Aul in ſeveral places, 
then lay it into the ground as the firſt. 

A fourth way of _— of trees, is, Cut a place round, about one 
7 Inch or two, where you find it moſt convenicnt to lay into the ground, 
$1 and ſo proceed as is ſhewed in the firſt way of Laying. 

5 A Fifth way tolay ſome ſorts of Trees, is, to twilt the place you in- 
; tend to lay into the-ground as you do a withe, and lay it as is ſhewed in 
the firſt way of Laying ; by this way and the firſt, you may furniſh your 
Woods and Hedges : For they being ealie, any ordinary man will per- 
form tke ſame. Thus you may from one Stub, as a Sallow, or the like, 
between one Fall and another of your VVood, for a Rod ſquare of 
Ground and more, (if that one Stub produce but ſtrong ſhoots) fill it 
well with Wood : For when the Stub hath got two or three years ſhoot, 
then lay round it, as before at large is ſhewed, there letting them re- 
main to produce new Stubs. 

But if you would increaſe by laying ſome young Trees from an high 
Standard, whence you cannot bend the boughs down to the ground, then 
you mult prepare either Box, Basket, or Pot, and fill them full of fine 
ſifted Mould, putting a little rotten V Vilow-duſt with this Earth, for 
that keeps Moyſture to help the Layer to draw root ; then ſet the Pot 
E or Box thus fild with Earth, upon ſome Treſſel or Poſt, as your Inge- 
*F nuity will direct you, then lay your Bough by the ſecond, third, or fourth 


3 way of Laying, leaving not too much head out, becauſe the wind will 
£ offend it it youdoe; and by its own metion be likely to rub off the ten- 
> der young Root; and thus lay your Hops this way. Theſe things ob- 


ſcrved, you may raiſe many choyſe Trees, as Mulberry, Horſ-Chefl- 


: Theſe Rules may inſtru you ſufficiently concerning the propagation 
* of Trees by Laying; but let metell you, itis hard to raiſe a fine ſtraight 
Þ Tree by a Layer, or Cutting : I have hinted at the Reaſons before. 

b: Note, the ſmaller your Boughs be, Set them the leſs out of the ground, 

} and keepthem clean from V'Veeds, that they ſpoyl not your Layers. 

I Alſo-note, thatthe harder the V Vood is, thenthe young V Vood will 
"7 take root beſt, laid in the ground ; but ifa ſoft VVood, then older boughs 


3 will take Root beſt : Now you that be Lovers of wood, make uſe of theſe 
_ {ure Directions, andif you repent, then blame me. = 
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_ CHAP. VI. 


Of thoſe ſorts of Trees that will grow of Cuttings , and how to 
perform the ſame. 


F your Ground be moiſt you may Set with ſuccefs any ſort of Willow, 

Sallow, or Ofier, Alder, Water- Poplers, any ſort of Apple thathath 

a black burry Knot breaking out of the Boughs ; that Knot, if. ſet a Foot 
deep in good Ground, and the tep a-Foot out, is apt to grow :- Some ſorts 
of Wildings, Codlings, Gennitings, ſome Sweetings, the ſmiling: Wil- 
low, Quinces, Tamarisk, Lawrel, Firr, Box, &c. 
- Thetime thatI have ſpoke on for Laying your Layers, is alſo the very 
beſt time for Setting of Cuttings, which you may: ſee. in-the fore-going 
Chapter, to be in Aug«uft, for thoſe ſorts of Trees that hold their Leaves ; 
and Ofober for thoſe Trees that caſt their Leaves in Winter. 

Thoſe forts of Trees-that do grow'f Cuttings are common, therefore 
you may: take your choice the better. for the bigneſs of your Cuttings ; 
which 1 Adviſe you to let be from half an Inch to one Inch Diameter : If 
they be leſs than half an Inch Diameter, then they will be weak . with a 
great Pith, which Pith will take wet, and be likely to Kill your Cutting - 
And befides, when your Cuttings. be ſo ſmall, they be not prepared with 
thoſe pores, (as at preſent Fname them) that is, little black ſpecks onthe 
Bark where the Root breaks out, 1 ſuppoſe, if Set in the Ground; or 
elſe Almighty God, for a Sign to ſhew Man that thoſe that have that Mark 
uponthem, will grow as your Elder, Alder; Sallow, Water-Poplers &+c. 
-hath'; and alfo if they be Young, they then have not that burry Knot, 
which is very apt to take Root, as your Codlings, and ſome ſbrts-of: Ap- 
ples have ; in hard Wood, the Younger the better : But if they be greater 
than-one Inch-Diameter, then the top of your Cutting will be long in co- 
 veringover,. therefore may ſomewhatdecay your Cutting by. the wet ly- 
ing onthe Head ſo much. F317 
-* But youmay Set your Willow and Water-Popler of:a greater ſize, be- 
cauſe they. be Set for. Pollard; where Cattle come, therefore they muſt 
Be great and high, to be out of their harming the ſooner ;, but the other: 
ſize is moſt proper for your Hedges and V Voods, 

_ If youſetthem:by a Crow of Iron, or by an Inſtrument which they have- 
- about+Cambridee,. that bores a-hole in the Earth; ſomewhat like to an: 
- Auger; Let:the. Foot:be free. from cracks, cut ſmooth at bottom; and the- 
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_ - to doit, but well ſpent, as I have often proved. 


* terend' of February, or the beginning of March, digg rround'the Trecs- 


| haſtningtothe Vernal Equinoctial,or rather this Star of the Earth,to Libra, 
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17) 
the like, but ler your top' be ſlanted off; take care 
you do not rub up the Bark when youſet your Cuttings ; therefore make 
your holes large when you ſet them, and ram or tread the Earth cloſeto 
them, -keeping. them moilſt the firſt Summer ; and let the ſlant cut off the 
Head hang downward, and if your Cutting be choiſe, put a little ſoft 
VVax on the Head and Foot to keep out Air and V Vet. 

VVhen you ſet any Tree or Trees in your V Voods or Hedges, be mind. 
ful to put in one or two Cuttings with them, it will not be much time loſt. 


__etis. entered — ———_————C 


CHAP VIE 


Of ſuch ſorts of Trees as may be Raiſed by the Roots of another 
Ireez and how to Raiſe them. 


| A* for ſuch ſorts of Trees which may be Raiſed onely from partof a: 

A Root of another Tree, there be many ; but of thoſe that I have 
made Experience; I ſhall in'this place give an Account. 

Firit, Let the Tree be a thriving Tree, but not too Young, noran Old 
Tree-:: For if it. be too Young, then the Roots will be: too ſmall for this: 
purpoſe; if too Old, *tis poſſible the Roots. may. be a.decaying,; and then 
not fit for this purpoſe. y 

Let the Roots be from a quarter of an Inch, to an Inch and a half Dia- 
meter, and from ſome Young thriving Tree 13 the beſt, for in them the Sap» 
is-plentiful,and therefore will put forth the greater ſhoot: then in the lat- 


you intend to increaſe from, till you find ſuch Roots as before are mention- 
ed, and taking, your Knife, cut them three or four Inches from the great” 
Root, ſmooth at the place you cut off; then Raiſe up that end, putting 
inthe Earth to keep it up, that when your Ground is levelled again, the 
end of this Root ſo cut off, may be two or three Inches above Ground: 
Itlo Judge the fore-ſaid time of the Year to be the beſt, for then the Sun 


the Sunhaving heat, and aitronger drawing faculty on the: Head of- the: 
Tree,. draweth by its ſecret influence on the ſeveral Branches onthe 
Head,, and the Head from: the Body, and both Head and Boy fromthe 
Roots ; and the Roots being furniſhed with Sapfrom the Earth, to-fup- 


Rly the:Body, and the Head, is then the. fitter to:-produce. with + 
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"new Tree, likelier than when'tis in irs full Sap, viz. in Summer; for then 
the abundance of Sap will rather choak a Bud, than produce one out of the 
Root, if the Root be of fuch ſort as will produce Trees from part of the 
| Roots; and then the Weather is ſo hot, that it ſuffocates a new Bud that 
will be ſo full of Sap, as that will be, if any : and as to the opening of 
the Roots at that Seaſon, how unnatural *tis to the roots of the Mother- 
Tree, you may eaſily Judge. Ef ns 

| Andthen, todo this in Winter, though there is a continual Motion and 
Aſcending of the Sap from the Roots ( unleſs Accidentally hindred by 
Froſts) all the Year long ( for Nature is no Sluggard) yet to cut the 
Roots then, and to expoſe them thus cut, as afore-ſaid, to the extremity 
of the Weather, which then uſually is great, the Froſt and VVet pierce 
that new wound ſo much, that 'tis more likelier to Ruine, than to Increaſe 


its Kind; bur if it doth Live, the Spring is the time when it will Bud; 


therefore by Conſequence the belt. My Reaſon for cutting the Root two 
or three Inches off from the great Root is (then) that two or three Inches 
of the Root will put forth many Roots at the enf, eſpecially if ſmooth 
cut off, and ſo the better for the Tree from whence you take the Roots. 
Thus much for the manner of Raiſing by part of Roots; the Kinds which 
may be thus Raiſed, are theſe that follow, viz. Elm, Maple, Poplar, 
Aſpen, Abete, Cherry, Crab-tree, Plumb, VVhite buſh, Serves, 
&c. 


_— 


-. 
——— —— _s ——_ _ 


CHAP. VIII. 


What Soyl, or Dung is beſt for Trees, or their Seeds, &c. 


© NY fort of Dung that is very hot of it ſelf, as Pigeons, Hens-dung, 


{ A Sca-Coal, or V Yood-Afſhes,Soot, or Malt-duſt, ſuch or as heats af- 
ter "tis: laid in the Ground; as Horſe-dung, and Horſe-Litter, or Green 
Graſs, or VVeeds : theſeorthe like, unleſs a ſmall Quantity, and in very 
cold Ground, are better ſaved than uſed for Trees, eſpecially Foreſt- 
trees ; ſome Reaſons may be given for this. Firſt, their Fore-Fathers 
have not met with ſuch Kindneſs, therefore their Children do not, nor 
cannot digeſt it ſo well. Secondly, theſe ſorts of Dungs are good for 
- feveral ſorts of Plants, eſpecially: Annuals, for *tis the Nature of them, 

- ware they meet with ſuch warm Entertainment, to come up the ſooner, 
avvvidcd the Dung be not ſo hot as to burn them ; for gs a 

WO ome 
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© enſtomed them ſo muchto'a Yearly Uecay, that the Seeds of them: will 


lay hold of the firſt Opportunity, and put forward for their Journey, ei- 

ther Spring, Summer, Autuinn, or Winter ;z according as they meet with 
Proviſion for their Progreſs, till they have Accompliſhed that which was 
done for them, viz. produced Sceds. 

When your Forreſt-Trec knoweth its continuance to be long, and that 
Naturally it hath many Years to produce its like, it will not be much forced 
by Art or Artificial means ; for who can by thc beit Art or Care that can 
be uſed, force the Keys of an Aſh to come up ina Year, or to grow but 
one Inch ? For it will ije a Year or more before before it will begin to 
ſhoot ; when as ſeveral ſorts of Annuals will at any time of the Year come 
up in three or four days, if their Entertainment be accordingly. There- 
fore neither your Forrelt-trees nor their Seeds require much Dung, bur 
love a ground Trenched deep with ſome Addition of freſh Earth, ſuch as 
they delightin; as if your Ground be a ſtrong Clay, then trench it deep, 
and mix it with fat Sand, Rubbiſh of Buildings, Sea-coal-aſhes, High- 
way-Earth that hath drift Sand in it, or ſmall Gravel-Lime, or Lime- 
Rubbiſh, e-c. 

And if your Ground be a Gravel or Sand, then trench it and mix it with 
Loom-clay, the turf and upper part of each is very good, digging the 
Ground deep, and mixing it well: But if it be for an Orchard, you may 
add to any ſort of Ground ; ſome rotten dung of Horſe or Cow, &c. will 
do very well, ſo it be not where your Root is ; but ſet the Roots of any 

fort of Trees in freſh fine Mould. 

In ſtiff Ground it is go0J to trench it witn Straw , Thatch, Litter, 
V Vooditack-Earth, or ſmall wood, but let not your Roots ſtand upon 
theſe by no means, nor uponno dung or rurf, butlet them be at leaſt one 
Inch or two from every Root; and then in a Year or two, when the Roots 

'of your Tree comes to this Dung, or Soyl, the Ground will then have 
made it rotten and fit to tead your Root along in the Veins as it lieth for 
them, to find their Nouriſhment the better. 

_ Note, that thoſe Trees whoſe Roots run ſhallow, do moſt delight 
in light Ground, as on a Gravel your Beech, Cherry, Aſh; if mixed with 
-Loom, the Elm or any ; -on a Brick Earth the Oak, Elm, Pear, &c. But 
for theſe I ſhall refer you to each particular Chapter of their Kinds. 

Of all ſorts of Ground for Trees, or moſt ſorts of Plants, I take your 
. Clays to be the worſt : that is, your ſtrong blue, ſtrong white, or ſtrong. 
red; but if any of theſe have ſome ſtones Naturally in them, they make 
them the better; and the nearer they turn to a mixture of Loom, they be 
fomurch the better > So likewiſe Gravelly or Sandy Ground, the nearer 4 


Loom the better; for a Loom, that is, a light Brick-Earth, is the moſt 
Natural 
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' _ 'Natoral Ground far Gardens or Plantationsthat is. — 

E: - *Your-ſtrong Grounds-are worſe for Trees than your light, eſpecially 
for their Seeds ; for they be more ſubicct to great Weeds, as Couch- 
graſs, Thiltles, Nettles, &. 

When your Gravelly Ground hath in moſt places a ſhort Graſs, of. 
"Mother of Thyme, or Moſs, commonly the greateſt Plantis Fern, which 
is very Natural to Seeds of Trees, and to the Roots of Trees : You may 
often ſee ſeveral Young Trees come up in Fern, which Naturally grows 
'on your light Ground, therefore is moit Natural for the increaſe of wood : 
But your'itrong Ground doth moſt commonly produce the greateſt Oak, 
.and your Gravelly or ſhallow Ground the fineit Grain; that is, when Trees 

are on ſuch Ground as they do Naturally Love to grow on, they then pro- 
duce the greateſt Grain, for then are their Annual Circles the greater ; 
therefore ſuch Trees are your ſtrongelt and tougheſt Timber. But when 
a Tree grows on a Ground it Naturally doth not like, then the Annual 
Circles being ſmall, the Grain of ſuch a Tree muit by conſequence be 
finer, and the Wood not ſo tough; ſo that theſe ſtately Trecs do not 
love iuch great variety as your Annuals : For if they be in a Ground which 
they do not very well like, if you give them but room by deep and often 
digging, they will then ſearch the further from home, and provide ſuch 
Nourithment as will make them thrive, and be ſtately. 

When as your Annual Plants, and others that be not very long Lived, 
they will delire better, and more variety of Dung than your Forreit-trees. 
1 have often admired what ſhould be the Reaſon that ſome Plants will not 
come to their perfection, unleſs they ſtand on Dung, or that which will 
give a great heat ; which would killche Seeds of ſeveral others, did they 

-Þut ſtand there one day - Butas for the Reaſon of the heat that ſuch Plants 
deſire, itis becauſe they were made for het Countries, and therefore if 
we would have them to come to Maturity in our cold one, we muſt give 
them warm. Lodging, eſpecially in the Spring, which is too cold with us 
for them : but what is it then that Plant does feed on ? | 
- But then to conſider well this, why the heat of Graſs or green Weeds 
- hould bring them forward as well as dung of Horſes, provided you can 
. Keep it butas temperate ( for *tis ſubjeCt to be too hot) and as long laſt- 
ing, forit wil not keep its heat long - where is then the ſalt, Sulphur and 
_ © Mercury or Spirit inthe Dung more than in the Graſs to feed theſe Plants? 
- Alſo I have Obſerved, that if you take Rich Mould, half or more of it 
Totten dung, and cover one end of your Bed with; the other end cover 
- the ſame thickneſs with poor hungry Mould, provided you make it fine 
"and it for ;the Roots to run in, this laſt ſhall do as well, and many times 
Eetter for any ſeeds 0n a hot bed, than the Rich Mould : Where is then 
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«aa AP Sulphur, or Mercury in the rich Mold, more than in the hungry, 


as moſt do hold, that the richer the mould, the more of them, and 
that all Plants draw their Nouriſhment from theſe matters; when 1 
know that the ſeeds (molt we ſow on hot beds) could well digett that 
matter inthe rich Mould, if it were there more than in the pore, and 
come on much forwarder in theſe Molds, each, if not cn a hot-bcd: the 
rich Mould would brivg on Plants much ſtronger than the poor, . pro- 
vided the ſeeds be of ſuch Plants that are quick of dizeition. 

Pidgeons dung ſown thin upon cold Land, and early in the Spring, 1s 
very good for Barley : Butif: ſown late, and ondry hot ground, it will 
then do more harm than good, for it will burn up your ſeeds or plants : 
this dung is too hot and quick for the ſeeds of Trees ; for 'tis the nature 
of Pidgeons to eat Salt, and to goto the ſea-lide carly in the Mo: nings, 
and there to pick up Salt, which the heat of the Sun makes by drying 
up the ſalt water, and thenleaving the ſalt upon the ſand. Now this 
Fowl feeding ſo much upon ſalt, the dung of it is hotter and ſalter than 
any Fowl I know : Now the Reaſons why it is good for cold Lands, 
and withall to ſow it Early, are theſe: Every one knowes that 'tis the 
Nature of ſalt, that the dryer and hotter 'tis kept, the more it kceps its 
-. own. Body, anddoth not turn to water : And when it ſtands in a cold 
and moyſt place, it then diflolves in a little time to water ; and when 
tis turned into this Element of V Vater, then 1s it fit for the nouriſh- 
ing and feeding of ſeeds, eſpecially Annuals : For they be alwayes 
prepared to ſet forward in their Journey, provided they meet but 


with ſuitable Entertainment. But the ſeeds of moſt Forrelt-trees, 


| they will ſtay the time that their and our great God hath allotted 
them. | | 
But then why Salt ſhould be a feeder of Plants or Seeds, I take the 
Reaſon to be this, namely, Salt-water ; (yet I do not mean of Salt in a 
Sreat quantity, and in meet placesthat will turn it into water.) I have 
oft obferved, that Salt if fallen upon a Board or other place, it will be 
long a drying; and if Heat have made it drye, then Dewsor Rain make 
it moyſt again, then it ſteams forth, and that it is which nouriſheth all 
Plants : V Vhen if on a hot and dry ground, and late in the Spring, if 
dry weather come, then it doth not nor cannot yield its ſteam or fume, 
as Paracelſus in his Philoſophy to the Athenians, hb. 3. p. 57. faith: 
Every Body or tangible ſubſtance is nothing but a curdled fume ; whence 
(faith he) we may conclude, that there is a manifold Coagulation, one 
_ of VVood, another of Stones, a third of Mettals, but the Body 45s no- 
| _ but Fume, ſmoaking out of the Matter or Matrix in which it is. 
So that which groweth out of the Earth, is a fume, riſing out of the 
ih, D Moytturc 
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 Moyſture of Mercury, which is various, and ſendeth forth ſeveral-fumes 
for Hearbs, Trees, &&c. | : 
1 do remember when I was a Boy, about fourteen years of Age, the 
Sea brake a bank into a Marſh of my Fathers, in Lincoln-ſhire, and 
did over- flow that Marſh and ſome others with ſalt Sea-water ; thc 
a next Summer proving dry, all our Graſs was clearly burnt up, ſothat 
1 was very much concerned for ſome particular Reaſons, thinking that 
all our Graſs had been quite killed, and indeed ſo it appeared: The 
next Summer proved wet, ſo that towards the latter end we had ſome 
Graſs again, and the third Summer we had Graſs enough, but the fourth 
and many after in abundance, So that it appears, the ground was ſtupi- 
fied with too much Kindneſs at firſt, but after the Rain had allayed the 
too much ſtrength of the Salt water, then the Graſs could well digelc 
the gentle Fume : I would have thoſe that lay Salt on their Gravel- 
walks to kill their weeds, obſerve if in a few years more they do not 
produce more weeds than ſome other that had not Salt laid on them 
atall, 
Sea-ſand is a very good Compoſt for Ground, eſpecially for ſtiffe 
Ground, for there it doth the too main parts to plants, or'any ſeed or 
tree; thatis, it makes way for the tree or ſeed to root in ſtifle ground, 
and makes a Fume to feed it : but this is too nimble for the ſecds of trees, 
(unleſs a very little) obſerve the Reaſons before. - IR 
Mau't-duſtis a moſt excellent Compoſt io a ſmall quantity, for many 
forts of Annual ſeeds, as I have oft tried with good ſucceſs ; but the 
Reaſons are ftill the ſame : for this being a ſmall part of the roots of the 
Barley, and being very dry, drinks in the Element of water, whichis the 
principal and fir{t matter of all things, (as a learned Author hath it, in 
: the Genealopy of Minerals, p. 44) So wonderfully hath God created 
 VVater, the firſt Matter of Nature, which'though it be ſo tender and 
; feeble a ſubſtance, yet from thence is created the moſtTolid and du- 
rable Fruit : that is, from the fume of an Oyly, Earthy water, is the 
Life of all Plants. The parts of the duſt being thus filled, vpon the Suns 
attracting that and the Plant, the Root embraces this Fume : This little 
Taot, it having not life to grow, turns to Earth, and its Grave.is a 
room to lead the root of another Plant in: it will give g004 entertain- 
ment to its own Kind. © | | 
oy Thus you ſee, the DeſtruQion of one is the increaſe of another : A 
little of this is godd for ſome ſeed of Forreſt-trees; but ſow it not too 
thick, for any thing, leſt it mold, or turn Muſty, - 
— Note, that the place which is beſt for the root to be in, when the 
Tree or Plant is growing, is, the place that bringethit ſooneſt to: De- 
| wks ſtruction 
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ſtruction when dead, and contrary : for a Tree cannot live in water,: 
' exalwayes dry, and thoſe preſerve the Timber longeſt when the Tree 
is dead. . This may be further improved by ingenuity. | 

Note alſo, that the place which is belt to keep the Fruit of a 
Tree in, is the very worlt for a Tree or Plant to grow in, and con- 
trary. . | 
Old Rags of Woollen Cloth, as is found by Experience by the in- 
du{trious Farmer, cut into ſmall pieces, are a good Compolt for their 
Ground : they draw the Dew and Rain to them, and keep it till Sol's 
preſence makes it fit for the Roots of the Plant : 1 judge them to be beſt 
for a pure dry ſoyl, becauſe they hold their Moylture long, and I ſup- 
poſe 'ris a ſoyl that is la{ting ; for Wooll will not rot with wet ſud- 
denly. A little of this for the Trees or Seed ona dry Ground, will do 
good to them, as appears by the aforefaid Reaſons : For Annuals 
better, 

Conny clippings arc of the ſame nature (but I do ſuppoſe they will 
not laſt ſo long) and are better for a ſtiffe ground, 

Saw-duit, if well rotten, and of ſoft woods, is very pratcfull to the 
tender Roots or Sceds of any ſort; *tis good for dry groun?, for it holds 
water, and makes way for the Roots of [recs very well, and 1sas good 
as moſt Preparers are, 
| Rotten-dult out of hollow Trees, eſpecially thoſe of ſoft wood, is a 
rich Leader of tender young Roots : the Reaſon is ſhewed before. 

Soot is good to kill Moſs, for its heat kills the Roots, for they Iye on 
the top of the Earth : and good alſo to keep worms from doing harm to 

our <ceceds. 

Sea-coal Aſhes are very good in cold ſtifte ground, cither for Trees, 
or any other Plant, to make that ground work well, and to keep it 
hollow for the Roots to runin, © c. 

Rubbiſh of Buildings, that is, broken Bricks, and Stones and Lume 
is very good for the Roots of Trees ina {tifie cold Ground, the Reaſon 
15 told you. 

Chalk broken ſmall into pieces, is a very good Compoſt for ſtiffe 
co'd grounds: There is much diffcrence in Chalk, but that which 15 
ſoft, fat Chalk, is good for ſuch Ground as aforeſaid, and for ground 
that is not very ſtiffe. Let your Reaſon inſtruct you further. 

Lime is a very rare Compoſt for cold Grounds, and itifle Clayes, 
for its heat cauſeth a fume, and its tenderneſs makes way for the Roots, 
to fetch home their Nouriſhment, and its heat is great at firſt, there- 
fore lay nct on too much on no ground ; and [ct that be ſlacked. If your 


dry ground be it your Tree delight to grow in, and you are forced 
| »- © to 


—_— 

toſet them on wet, then adde ſome of this Lime among your Earth. 

_ Clay, eſpecially that ſort which is a light Brick-Earth, 1s very good 
for ſuch Land thatis a light ſhovey Gravel, or hath too much ſand in 
it : Such grounds as theſe, they do not retain the ſpirit of Plants : for 
when Nature hath by the two Lovers, Star-Fire and V Vater,» gene- 
rated their Babe, ſuch ground as this doth, drink down too fait, and 
again doth drye too haſtily ; ſo that the water cannot have time to 
leave nor to prepare its ſlime ; which is the Mercury that makes that 
fume which feeds all Plants and their ſeeds: But this Clay mult not 
be digged too deep, for then it wanteth of that which feedeth Plants, ec. 

I havetaken the green Slime that is common in ſtanding waters, (1 
do not mean the Frogs Spawn, which is caſt many times into this) and 
have dryed it and beat it into fine duſt, and then have mixed it with 
good freſh Earth, and have found very good ſucceſs in railing ſeveral 
forts of Flower-ſeeds and others : Though I lhave Notes of them, yet 
it is out of my Road to ſpeak of them now, being I am Writing of 
the ſtately Forreſt-trees. However, I may (its poſſible) write ſome- 
what of them, if the Lord permits, and according. as I find theſe few 
Lines Accepted of by ſome of the Royal Oaks of this our Ape. 

For I do ſuppoſe that there is not one thing in Gardening yet well 
known : For (asa Learned Author hath it,) he that knows a thing well, 
wuſt know what it was, ts, and ſhallbe; Therefore all humane Know- 
ledge is but a ſhadow of ſuperficial Learning refleCting upon mans Ima- 
Sination, but not the leaſt thing comprehended ſubltantially. 

But to the bulineſs.in hand, take Clay. or Loom, and lay it on your 
Ground, not too thick, the beginning of Winter, and there let it be 
_ rill the Froſt hath made it fall into-Mould, then in ſome dry open time 
harrow it all over: .and if it be Ground you- plow, then plow it in 
a drye time, but if it be Ground you trench for Forreſt or Fruit- 
trees, obſerve to order it ſo: for by thus doing the Clay will mix with 
the Sand. or Gravel much the better : The better that any man chew- 

eth his Meat, it is certainly the eaſier to digeſt; and the dryer you 

put it into your ground (provided it hath but time to water it ſelf well 
defore your trees beſet tis the better ; for then it draws the Mercu- 
ry, and ſtores it uptill the Roots have occaſion for it - for 'tis quickly 
exhaled out of ſand - but the Clay holds his ſtore till a time of Ne- 
ceſſity, and then contributes to the Roots, that is, indrye weather : 
-and the ſmaller you make it to mix with your ground, the likelier the 
ſmall Reots (as well asthe great) areto meet with it. 

Note further, that the ſmaller your Plants be, the finer muſt your 
Earth be made, by skreening, fifting, beating, turning, &c. : 
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. © 'F know by good ſucceſs this to be true: for the Right Honourable 
my Lord (and the more to be honeured becauſe a great Planter, and 
as great a Lover thereof?) gave me order to make three Walks of 
Line-trees, from the New Garden to the New Bowling-green, and 
withall to make them deſcend towards the Houſe, as neer as we could ; 
which to doe, I was forced to cut through one Hill thirty Rod, moſt 
of the Hill two foot-deep, into a ſharp Gravel, and the greateſt part 
of all the length of the Walks was the ſame ; they being Trees that I 
raiſed of Seeds, moſt of them, and the reſt of Layers, at Hadharn:- 
Hail, they being with my Lord ever ſince their Mizority, and he ma- 
ny times their Barber, engaged him to have the more pa:ticular Kind- 
neſs for them, therefore he ordered me to doe what I thought good in 
preparing the ground for them : which I did as followeth, 

Firit I levelled the Hill, and when I had bruught: the Ground neer 
to the Level concluded on, I {taked out my ground where every Tree 
ſhould ftand, and then ordered my holes to be made for my Trees, 
each hole three foot-deep, and four foot-wide, being the ground was 
ſo bad: This Idid neer a Year before I ſct my Trees, and havins the 
convenience of Brick-Earth near, I got near a Load to every hole, and 
m:xed this with the Earth digged out of the Holes, turning it over 
twice, and in dry weather throwing out the greateſt Stones, but the 
Turf 1 did throw into each Hole (the graſs-fide downward) as ſoon as 
they were made ; but the Hill of Gravel I trenched that with Loom, 
Cow-dung, and the Litter under the Cow-racks, two Spade deep, and 
five foot on each fide every row of Trees. 

Thus having prepared my ground, and the ſeaſon of the year come; 
about the beginning of Vovember, 1672. I had the Trees taken up 
with good help, as carefully as I could, and carried to Caſhiobury, the 
place of their now Abode; and:then having good ſtore of help, and 
g00d Mould prepared, of the ſmalleſt and fineſt, I ſetthe Trees with 
the upper part of the Roots of each Tree level with the top of the 
Ground, making a round hill half a foot high about every tree, and the 
Compaſs of the Hole. 

Having prun'd the heads of each Tree, and cut off the bruiſed Roots, 
and the Ends of ſuch rootsas were broken, I ſorted the Trees, and ob- 
ſervcd this Method in placing them, namely ; I ſet the highelt next the 
Bowling-green, and ſo ſhorter and ſhorter cill the lowe!t were next to 
the Garden ; which 1 did for theſe Reafons : Next the Green was the 
worſt Ground, and the Trees more in danger of being ſpoyled, by 
reaſon of a Market-path that goeth croſs that end of the V Valks to 
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Earth cloſe to their Roots, and made my Hills, .I then laid round every 
Tree, upon thoſe Hills, wet Litter taken-off from the Dung: hill, a good 
Barrow-full to zvery Tree, and covered that witha little Mould, leaving 
them to take their reſt for a time; but early in the Spring 1 found them 
ro begin their Progreſs, and that Summer they had ſuch Heads ſhot 
forth, that | was forced to cut off ſome of their Heads (that is,the fide- 


| boughs) to keepthe Wind from breaking them : There is in theſe four 


rows of Trees 296. . and of theſe] loſt not one Tree the firft Year, but 
they did grow and ſhoot ſo-well, that there were ſeveral Noble Men 
that ſaw them, did think,” as they ſaid, that they were not remove the 


Year before; but the year after we had three ſpoyled by ſome baſe 


Men or Boys. 

- Of the very ſame parcel of Trees my Lord gave Sir Will:am T erple 
thirty of the belt of them, which he himſelf ſaw choſen out ; they were 
Set at Sir Will:am's Houſe at Sheen, a much better Natur'd Ground 


_ than ours, yet they loſt all but ſix of them the firſt Year: 1 ſaw a 


walk of Line-trees ( but 1 think they were the Baſtard-kind, which 
we have growing in many of our Woods in England)ſet at Debden-hall, 
the Right Worſhipful Sir Richard Brown's Houſe; the Natural ground 
was not bad for them, but how they were Ordered I do not know, for 
they had the firſt year not above one in ten that did grow any thing 
conſiderably. ; ES 

I ſaw the like (or worſe) ſpoyl 'of the ſame Trees at my Lord 
Chief Baron Turnor's near Starrford, where the ground might eaſily 
have been made very good for them. I onely write this, to perſwade 
Noble Men, and others that are Lovers of Planting, to remember the 
old ſaying, viz. 'A thing once well done, is twice done : And thoſe 
that are reſolved to Plant, that they make their Ground fit for thoſe 
Trees before they ſet them, and not bury them in a hole like a dead dog, 
as too too many do. Let me then beg that they may have good and 


freſh Lodgings ſutable to their Quality, and good attendance alſo, 


to preſerve them from their Enemies, till they be able to encounter 
with them ; they that will not do this. let them never reſolve to Plant 
Trees; for why ſhould they ſpoil the leaſt of thoſe ſtately Monuments, 
andin ſo doing throw away their Montes ? For let ſuch note that Nature 
beſtows-not her gifts but where: ſhe finds ſutable Convenience, there- 
fore order your Ground well, and then you may ſee a g004 ſucceſs, as 
my Lord. hath had in ſeveral of his Plantations, though as bad ground 
as molt is to Plant on. One Night ( me thoughts) walking up one of 
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my Lords Line-walks, Theardthe grateful Trees thus Paying the Tri- 
= of their thanks to his Lordſhip: | ying the Tri 


Like Pyramids our Stately Tops wee'l Raiſe, 
To Sing our Noble Benefaitor's Fraiſe; 
Freſhly we will to After-ages ſhow 
What Nob.ie Eſſex did on is beſtow; 
For we onr very being owe 19 him, 
Or elſe we had long ſince inton. bed been 
In Crop of bird, or in Beaſts Belly found, 
Or met our Death neglefted on the ground: 
By him we cheriſh d were with Dung and Spade, 
For which wee'l Recompence him with our Shade ; 
And ſince his kindneſs ſaw us prun'd ſo well, 
We will Requite him with our Fragrant ſmcll; 
In Winter ( as ta Gratitude ut meet ) 
Wee'l ſtrew our humble Leaves beneath his Feet, 
Nay, in each Tree, Root, Trunck, Branch, all will be 
Proud to Serve him and his Poſterity, 


Thus having ſhewed you by Example the good Effects of a light 
Brick-Exrth upon Gravel, I could alſo tell the ſame of a Fat Sand, drift- 
ſand, ſmal] Gravel upon your Clay or ſtiff'Ground; but I hope that I. 
have informed your Judgment ſo much, that you will Reaſonably con- 
clule with me, that the preparing of Ground for Trees is, onely to mix 
Ground ſo tog:ther, that there may be convenient room for the Roots 
to ſearch for their Nouriſhment; and to humour the Tree fo, that there 
may be a good part of the Natural Groun4 which each Tree delights 
to grow in, I know that if your Ground bea ſtiff Clay, thento trench 
and: mix it with fat Sand, drift-ſani, Lime, Rubbiſh, or Chalk and. 
Lime, are great helps to ſuch Ground, either for Trees, or Corn, or 

Graſs; and more laſting than Duns. and for Forrelt-Trees full as good 
as Dung - For it doth not onely give [2ave, and make way for the roots 
to run inthe Earth, but takes away that over-moi.tneſs in the cold ſtiff 
Ground, which hinders Conception, by letting the water down into the 
Earth, and by keeping it from Cracking, and ſo Nouriſheth the Spirit 
of the Earth, and alſo keeps it ſrom ſpending it too haſtily. 

Horſe-dung is the be to make your hot beds with, for ſuch Plants 
aS are commonly raiſed of them be Annual Plants, but it is too haſty 

For the Seeds of Trees, unleſs it be rotten,' and; well mixed with Natu- 

ral Mould : It is beſt for your {tiff cold;Lands, and if youlay '* _ 
nA | owe 
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 Plowed Gronnd: (which'tis beſt for) then Plow itin as ſoon as you car, 
for if it lies there to dry, there will a great part of the Oily ſubſtance, 
which makes the fume for nouriſhment of Plants, be exhaled out by thc 
Sun : Letno ſort of ding lie long on the top of your Ground unplowed: 
"in, but plow or dig it in as ſoon as yon can; for by lying fo, 1t doth no: 
onely loſe a great part of irs goodneſs by the Sun ( eſpecially if it lics 
thin) but where your Dung- hill lies every ſhower will wafh the {trengt; 
of the dung into the Ground, ſo that if you take the dung off from thar 
place as clean as you can, yet you ſhall have that place bear Rar kc: 
Corn than where you thought the dung had lain much. thicker, if it lics 
' long ina place. The Obſervation of this taught me many good Uſes ; 
as firſt, to lay dung about the Roots of Trees is much better than ſtones, 
asmy Lord Bacon Adviſes in his Natural Hiſtory ; for this keeps moi!t 
' the Ground better than they, and Rain waſhes the ſtrength to the Roots, 
as is aforeſaid: and if you dig-in this when the ſtrength is gone, and 
your Trees (trong, it then prepares way for the Roots, and there is a 
- great benefit to your Trees. Ori it is not digged-in, but lies on the 
top, andthere turns to Earth, it then feeds the Roots-on the top, and 
leads them upward, 

And ſeeing where Dung lies, the Ground is ſo much improved by 
the waſhing-in of the ſtrength of the Dung, it may well inform you 
that Dung ſteeped in Water is very good, eſpecially if you uſe Dung, 
10 Quantity according to the Nature” of your Plants, and ſtrength of 
your Ground; . the weaker your Ground, make your Water the ſtrong- 
er. There is in ſome places in Farmers Yards. a Water that waſheth 
from their Dung-hills, a Load of which is not inferiour to a Load of 
Dung, yet by them totally Neglected ; but of Waters I ſhall ſpeak 
more in the next Chapter. 20+ 
© Thushaving hinted of theſe two Uſeful and Common Dungs, Cow 
and Horſe, in the Example of theſe Line- trees; onely Obſerve this, 
and then I fhall proceed - Horſe-dung is beſt for Plants that are quick 
of Digeſtion and Growth, and for Trees or Plants that ſhoot much in a 
year; for it yields a great Fume, and ſuch Plants can well diſpoſe of 
it. Yo ER 

Cow-dung'is a'Sood Soyl for moſt Trees or Plants of hot Ground, 
and better for durable Plants than it is for Annuals: Itis Excellent for 
many ſorts of rare Flowers, if firlt it be thorow-rotten, and thendryed 


and beaten to duſt, and ſome freſh fine Earth then mixed well with 
4t. _ | 


Deers-dung is much of the Nature of Cows, or Bullocks ; but 'tis 
 properfor tenderand ſmaller Plants. ' 


Sheeps- 
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-» Sheeps-dung is alſo of the ſame Nature, but more agreeable to ten- 
der and ſmall Seeds and Plants: By this our Yeomen and Farmers find 
_ good profit, by Folding their Sheep every Night on their own Lands ; 

ſor there they find a far certain benefit on their Ground by the Dung and 
Urine which the Sheep make in one Night ; though it is not long laſt- 
ing, yet 'tis a ſure help for the firſt Crop, and a good Addition to the 


ſecond, : 
This may teach you that a thin ſprinkling of dung is more ſure molt 


years for your Corn-Land than greater Quantities; and alſo that to 
break your dung ſmall is beſt ; for the ſmaller the better, eſpecially if 
you have laid it on your Ground not long before you ſow, eſpecially 
for your Summer-crops, from this I do Adviſe my Ingenuous Country- 
men of theſe few Rules which are ſpoken before: | 

To well Obſerve the Nature of your Land, and by ſo doing to en- 
rich it with ſuch Soyl and Dung as is moſt Natural to the Ground, and 
to the Seeds you intend to ſow on it; and to lay it on your Ground at 
themoſt convenient times. 

Eirſt, as to the Ground, I have hinted at many uſeful Compoſts, 
and alſo that ſeveral of them are far more proper for ſome Grounds 
than they are for others, though there be many more ſorts that may be 
and are made uſe of to very good Effect, yet I ſhall not trouble my 
ſelf nor you with the naming any more, knowing that he that Under. 
ſtands to Number to 20in Arithmetick, may ſoon count to a 100. 

Now, as to the Seed you intend to fow, whether it be of Trees, 
Plants, or any ſort of Grain, the ſmaller your Seed is, make the ground 
the finer; the quicker your Seeds be of growth, and the more they run 
into ſtalks or leaves, your dung may then be the newer and ſtronger, 
and the more in Quantity, according to the Digeſtion of your Plants. 
But if for Trees or Plants of long laſting, then let the dung be the more 
rotten; and the more they be apt to ſhoot great ſhoots, the more you 
may allow them; but let them be ſure of ſome ſuch Ground as they 
Naturally delight to grow in, and alſo toallow them room that is large 
enough; for High and Lofty Spirits do not love to be Confined to little 
and ſmall Cottages. _ 

And as for laying it on your Ground, if the time be the Spring, that 
is moſt proper to ſow your Seed, then lay ſuch dung as is hot anddry 
early ofi your Ground ; and rather erre in too little than too much, ſuch 
dungs as be your Pigeons, Hens, Sea-coal-aſhes, &c. ggBut if they 
be hot and moiſt, ſuch as Horſe-dung, Horſe-litter, or Green graſs, 
Hay, &c. theſe be moſt proper for Annuals, and it is not good to be 


roo ſparing toward theſe tender Plants ; rather erre in keeping _ 
__ E ung 
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dung too dry than too wet, for in ſo doing-you ſhall: keep its heat the 
longer, and have the more Command to keepit ſo: Butif-you have 
occaſion to lay dung on Ground to help ſuch Trees or Plants as are not 
Annual, but more ſlow in their progrels, then mix ſuch dung thin, and 
not too near the Roots; but if ir be the Autumn Seafon that you have 
occaſion to lay it on your Land, then lay it ſomething thicker; for the 
Winter will qualifie the ſtrength and heat of it. 


b 


To conclude, if you areto lay dung on Land that you 5re to fow with 
Seed that doth not run much into ſtalks, and is but flow in growing, then 
do as our Farmers do, letit be rotten and mixed well with Mout4 before 
you lay it on your Land, and then your Grain or Seed wil: the better 
agree with it, orelſe you may find on your Land itrong great Weeds, 
ſoch as the Ground is moſt inclined to; for ſtrong Land will produce the 
ſtronger Weeds, and the other contrary. 

Therefore if your Dung be too rank and new for the Seed you intend 
_ to Sow your Ground with, then mix it wita ſome other Compoſt as is 
moſt proper for your Lind, and moſt convenient to be had : and if your 
Land be tiff, then mix it with Chalk, Light Sandy Ground, or ſume- 
what of the like Nature; laying a good quantity of Earth firt, then 
your Dung, and then Earth to cover your Dung all over ; by ſo doing 
you will fave that Oyly water which will ſoak from the Dung by ſhow- 
ers of Rain into the Earth under the dung : and by covering your dung 
with Earth it will keep the Sun from drying out that moiiture; and what- | 
ever Fumes ariſe, the Ea:thon the top will receive : be ſure you let it 
not grow with Weeds on the top, but when you find them to appear, 
take them off, and ſuffer none to grow on your Compolt ; or turn it 
over, and mix it with your Earth below, however let it be mixed toge- 
ther before you lay it on your Land : Thus do with-New Horſe-dung 
and Litter, but if it be any other dung, lay it on:your Land as ſoon as 
Opportunity ſerveth ; for the longer you let it lie, the more it loſeth 


of P ſrength, therefore lay it on rather too thin, and in dry weather, 
and early. 45:4, 


To aſſiſt Nature do thou not neglelt; 
Ufe her not Roughly, leſt there be defelt. 


_ Thus much may ſerve for Trees, but if it be for Flowers, or other 
ne and tender Plants, you then mult be more Curious, and mix your 
Earth bettefF®but they be out of my Road at this time. The main bu- 
fineſs is to. prepare your Ground ſo, that there may-beroom for the 
roots to run in, to fetch their Nouriſhment, ' As for Trees and Plants 
that 
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LEG... = di 
that root deep, trench your Ground accordingly, &c, Now, for to 
pleaſe the Tree or Plant with ſuch Earth as it delights to be in, add ſuch 
a quantity of dung as may be ſutable to the growth of your Tree or 
Plant, thereby to make a fume to feed it; for let this fume be made of 
what it will, for-my part, I ſhall not contend whether it be Salt, Sul- 
phur, or Mercury ; or as ſome affirm, that *tis Salt, Sulphur, Mer- 
cury, and Spirit : All, or any one of theſe that feeds the Flants of th's 
Terreſtrial Globe ; orif it be Fire, Earth, Water, or Air, as was for- 
merly the Opinion of the Learned-; for Sulphur or Brimſtone may an- 
fryer to Fire, Salt to the Earth, Mercury to Water, Spirit to Air, 

For *tis certain, that Plants have Salt, Sulphur, Mercury, and Spirit 
inthem; ſom? more than others, according to their Heat or Coldneſs, 
but that they feed on theſe is not certain to me : But itis as I conceive 
the Fume, Steam, or more properly the Spirit of the Earth that they 
feed on; for the Earth is full of Spirit, which is the cauſe of the vait 
many productions of Plants, and Inſects which are produced every 
year, and from no ſeed or ſperm, but according to the fit Matrix of 
the Earth ; and the Star-fire, and Virgin Mercury : their Dame Na- 
ture is then buſie to make ſome Plant or Inſect according as ſhe hath 
provided a Breaſt to ſuckle and feed them. 

The Earth is then but onely a Lodging-place,and ſimple W ater is one- 
ly its Garment ; for ſimple crude Water feeds nothing, but is rather De- 
ſtructive, as is ſeen by Water that runs forth on a Gravel, and the 
ſtream quick, there is feldome good Meadows by ſuch Rivers, unleſs 
there be ſome Town that waſheth it ſelf into the River, or good Rich 
Land, or Lanes, or the like. Your Spring-water, unleſs it have ſome 

aſſiſtance, is the like; but of Water, ſee more in the next Chap- 

cer. | 
© Andnowl ſhall give you an Example of Earth, by which you may 
well perceive that Plants do not feed on ſimple Earth, nor crude” Wa- 
ter, My Lord was the Author that told me this, and as ſoon as the 
Seaſon of the year did permit me, . I then did try the Experiment, which 
was thus performed. I took out of a Hill of good Rich freſh Earth 
( which I had prepared for other things) ſome of the dryeſt, ſomewhat 
above a good large Flower-pot full ; this I carried into a little Room, 
which I had at Hadham- Hall, it joyned upon the Bake-houſe; there 
I ſpread this Earth thin upon the ſhelves, now and then turning it till it 
was as dry as duſt, and as Ithought, as dry as it well could be, provided 
it were not burned : having thus prepared my Earth, I filled a Flower- 

t with it, which pot and Earth thus filled, weighed as exactly as 


could weigh it juſt etghteen pounds and a half. 
gn it 3 's P I March 
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March approaching; in the year 1666, I put this pat into a hot bed, 
to ſecure the ſeeds, and withall to help forward my deſign to preſerve 
them : the ſeeds were Purſlain which I ſowed in it, the quantity was 
very ſmall: 1 kept this pot in hot Beds till the beginning of May, and. 


then I ſet it under a South Wall, where it ſtood till that Moneth was 
out, and then I ſet itin the ſhade from. the Meridian Sun: there it ſtood 
till the latterendof Angſt, and then finding my Plants full of ſeed and 
at a ſtand, Ithen cut up the Purſlain cloſe to the ground, at Noon-time, 
when it was very dry, and weighed the Purſlain as exactly as I could, 
and it weighed juſt ſix pound two ounces. ' Then I took the-pot of Earth 
and ſct it in a South Window in a Banqueting Houſe to dry, turning the 
Earth to the Sun, to dry. out ſome of the moiſture, for the Earth was 
wet, for I had kept this pot with watering all the Summer, as occaſion 
ſerved: then 4 took this pot of Earth, and carried it into the little 
Room to dry the Earth as I did before, and putting ſome of the Earth 
into. a Box, and the reſt inthe pot, I made it as dry as it well could be, 
or atleaſt as dry as it was when I owed my ſeeds init; and then putting 
all my Earth into the pot again,- I-weighed it asexactly as I had done 

fore, and then the pot andthe Earth weighed jult eighteen pound and 
even ounces; there was, I confeſs, the roots of the Purſſain, but when 
they were dryed, I dobclieve they did not weigh one ounce; and this 
op ounce that it loſt of weight might be Earth daſhed over with 

Rains. LEES. 

- Now, theſe Plants weighing fo much, and the Earth waſted or de- 
creaſed in its weight ſo little, doth plainly ſhew that Plants do not feed 
onely on Earth; for I do believe this, that the earth that was waſtcd, 
was daſhedout of the pot by haſty watering, and by ſudden ſhowers of 
os or perchance ſome might go out of 6 holes of the'pot with the 

Wer. - 1 | 4 | 

Now, though Plants do not feed on earth, yet Earth is the Nurſe 
and receptacle of moſt things, and the Earth is ſpongy and porons, fit 
to receive the ſeveral Influences of the Heavens, of Heat, Rains, and 
Dews; and ſtores them up for the Conſervation of her products : and 
when the ſeed or. plant defire-it, is put into Motion by the Cceleſtial 
heat the earth freely gives out of her ſtore, according as the Plant can 


eiſpoſe of. it. 


- Andif there be noPlantsto feed onthis Spirit of the Earth, then ma-_ 


ny times Nature makes ſome which do; for the earth will produce ſe- 
veral Plants of its ſelf, without ſeed or root, but they be Plants of no 
long laſting, and when they die, they thenturnto Air and $ pirit, asall 
things do ; for there is nothing that is at a certain ſtay, for all things 

; | rn have 
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have their time of increaſing, and their time of decaying, till they be 
turned to that of which they were made. | 

No man can ſee Trees grow, yet all men know that they doe: lt is 
plain to ſee when a Tree is decaying, yet to know how long it will be 
before it is of its own decaying turned to Earth or Duſt, is hard to 
know : Though it is Reported,that an Oak isa hundred years a growing, 
a hundred years ſtands at a ſtay, and a hundred years decaying, yet 
this is very erroneous; for on ſhallow Grounds an Oak will not grow 
ſo long, and on deep ground much longer, and neither it hor any thing | 
elſe ſtands at a ſtay, but when it doth begin to decay, it keeps on, ac- 
cording as it meets with Accidents, till it comes to duſt. 


Thus have I gheſs'd, but whether right or no, 

The Criticks laſh 1'm ſure to undergo, 

I to th' ingen'ous Praitiſer airett 

Theſe lines, which hope with him to gain Reſpelt ; 
For Learned men oft-times miſtaken are, 

When Foo's as oft obeſſe right, though unaware, 
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Of Water for Trees and Sceds, and watering thent. 


| F Have oft obſerved your Ciſterns and other places, that are onely 
[| filled with Rain- water, that that water will in a Summers time pro- 
duce ſeveral ſorts of Inſects, and ſome ſort of Water-plants; and alſo 
that it will leave a green ſlime not much unlike to Plants, which fub= 
ſtance ( or ſlime as I tearm it ) would certainly be ſpent into Plants, 
were there but ſome quantity of Aquatick Plants put into this water z 
ſuch as Mints of any ſort, yellow W ater-flagge, Flower-de-luce, Crabs- 
claws, or water Sen-green, Brook-lime, Ducks-meat, &c. — 
I once made an Experiment to trye this, which | have here inſerted, 
and thus it was: I took two water-pots, and filled them full of water, 
out of a Fountain' which had been filled by Snow and Rain the Win- 
ter before, and which was made clean the Afichaeimas before : I ſet 
theſe two pots, thus filled, inthe open Air, but in the ſhade, and put. 


into one of them a good handfull of Mints, the Runners, which I put. 
in 
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2: the fir! of Atarch. 1664. where I let them continue till the firſt of 
pe py go "55. a freſh handfull, and let that continue for 
one Moneth- more, and ſo I-did both Afay and Fure : I poured out 
this Water about the beginning of Seprember, to obſerve which of thoſe 
Pots had the moſt of this ſlime : whereupon 1 found, that pot that had 
no Mints putinto it, had twice as much, and being forced too to fill up 
that pot that had the Mints with the ſame water often, and that por 
that had no Herbs in it, the ſlime of it was green; the other pots ſet- 
tlement that wasin it, was black,and of an Earthy colour : I did intend 
fo have proſecuted: this further, as to have filled two pots of freſh 
Earth, and not too rich, andto have ſown in them ſeveral <ceds, and 
to have kept them from all water but this, and then to have noted well 
| the ſucceſs, with more like Fancies which I thought on ; but 1 was pro- 
hibited by one of the Drones of this Age, and did not know whether 
I ſhould ſtay or not. 

A Stone lying in water gets a kind of {lime about it; and if you put 
into water ſeeds that be quick of growth, (as moſt of your Annua's arc) 
keep it but temperately hot, and they will in a little time ſpear out, 
and then if you put them into fine Mould, temperately moylt and 
warm, you may (if you pull up one of them and obſerve) ſee the 
Roots feeding upon a white ſubſtance, which I have often obſerved ; 

- for in water is the ſeed of all things. Likewiſe put ſeed into Earth, and 
_ if itbeyery dry, then though it be kept never ſo temperately hot, it 
will rather keep the ſeeds from growing than haſten them. 

But water diflolves, then Life followeth the diflolution ; for water 
opens the parts of the Seed, and makes them ſwell, then they draw 
the Spirit of the water to them, (for the W orld is full of Spirit) ſo the 
Seeds they have been ſo long in water till the body of them cracks, 

which is as ſoon as it hath filled it ſelf with enough to make a Root, 
 thenthat ſeed if once dryed, and a ſtop put to its proceedings, the Art 
of Man cannot make it grow again. 1 have heard ſome affirm, that 
Malt will grow, but'tis falſe, unleſs they mean ſome Barley-corns which 
 neverſpeared. - | 
 * Therefore if you have once watered Seed, keep them with water: 
ing if the Earth. require; and if your Earth .be poor, and your ſeeds 
great growers, then water with rich dunged water, and often, but let 
. ſnot touch'the Leaves; andif you think your ground be too Rich for 
the Nate 'of your ſeed, then watcr your ſeed with watcr not very 
Rich; bat if your ſeeds be flow-growers, . for ſuch keep your ground 
only! 1 ad ﬀ, na"no -more; for, bare be Earth that ſtores up the 
feeds Plants; yet itis water that ſetsit on motion, and water 
is 
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SO (31) | 
is full of Spirit alſo, but without Heat both theſe lie ſtil: © for Hear 
draws out firſt the crude water, and ſends it into the Aire : Therefore, 
unleſs it be for 4quatick Plants, or Plants that grow much, and the 
weather be warm and drying, do not water too much, keep your 
Earth juit moyit ; for when ground is full of water, the Celeſtial Fire 
heats firlt the /uperficres of the Earth, and puts that into a fume, but 
the Roots which are deeper in the ground being covered with water; 
there is no fume riſeth there till molt of the water be drawn up by the 
Sun, or ſcttled. into the Earth : Therefore if your Ground be ſubject 
to be wet, keep it looſe and open, bydeep trenching, and Earth to 
drein away water; for it is oft ſeen, that good Land that lies low in a 
wet Spring hath no great burden, becauſe it is over preſſed with wet ; 
and dunged Land in a wet year bears the wor(t Corn, eſpecially if it 
be low tiifſe Land; for Dung then holdeth the Muyſture , and the 
ground being wet withall, commonly doth produce great weeds, which 
can digwſt the ſpirit of the Earth and Water better: than Corn, be- 
cauſe they grow much quicker, and ſo they ſpoyl the Corn: For the 
greateſt good that Dung doth to Land, is, to hold the water in the 
ground, and to keep the ground hollow, for the Roots to fetch their 
Nouriſhment. For tis the nature of Dung todraw water to it, to fill 
it ſclf like a Sponge ; and when dry weather comes, then it ſpends it 
ſelf in_ fume, and ſo it waſtes it ſelf, and feeds Plants by its decay. 
Thus you may ſee and admire the Order of the great God of Na- 
ture, that the Deſtrution of one ſhould be the Preſervation of ano- 
ther... -* | 

| This you may obſerve in rotten Wood, Malt-duſt, Wool, woollen 
Rags, Horn-ſhavings, &c. howfull they will be with every little Dew, 
and keep that longer than a Clod of Earth twice as big, thus will they 
doe till they be turn'd to a very little Earth: By this you may inform 
your ſelf what ſort of Dung will laſt longeſt. 

Some ſorts of Dung there be, that if they be not over- preſſed with: 
Water, will waſte themſelves by their own heat ; Witneſs your Hot- 
beds, &>c. yet notwithſtanding, this heat is very Natural to Annual 
Plants. - | | 

Dung ſteeped in Water, or water ſtrained thorow Dung, doth take 
a preat part of the ſubſtance and ſtrength of the Dung with it, and that 
water when dryed up in the ground, and evaporated, when Rain or 
Dew falls on that place, it there leaveth ſuch an Oily or ſlimy ſub- 
ſtance as catcheth the Water or Dew. and hindereth it from running 
deepinto the Earth, and then the Over-plus which the Plants receive 

not, is rarified into Air, till it hath ſpent it ſelf as it were to nothing. 


After 
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"After dry weather in Summer, if there comes a good ſhower, and 
a warm day after, you may ſee this Fume hang in the Atre, ſometimes 
low, cloſe tothe ground, asif it were loth to part with the Earth, ani 

' toward the latter end of Summer, if great Rain and warm V Veather 
happen, then this Fume being great, and the Nights ſomething cold, 
it will ſpend it ſelf in Muſhromes, Pufies, &c. as old Trees and rotten 
VVood will doe, where there is a great decay, and nothing to feed 
On. | 

Therefore, if you fear dry V Veather, do not deferre too long he- 

| fore you water your Trees and Seeds, but water while your ground 
is yet moyſt: for believe me, I would not have you ſtay too long be- 

' fore you water, if you be minded to water at all : And alſo when you 
do water, do it well; Conſider the depth of your Roovts, and thoſe 
that root deepeſt, water moſt ; and alſo when you begin to water, con- 
tinue it as long as you find occaſion : water Trees well, and Seeds and 
ſmall Plants often: uſe not V Vell-water, eſpecially for tend Plents, 
for it is ſo ſtrained thorow the Earth that it hath little ſpirit to mak Nou- 
riſhment in it for Plants. Rivers that run quick and long on ſhar 

* gravel are little better; therefore if you mult uſe ſuch, let them ſtan 
ſome time in the Sun, in Tubs, &c. mixed with Dung. 

L.et the Quantity and Quality of your Dung be according to the Na- 
ture of your Plants; as, if your Plants be great growers, and require 
heat, then put Horſe-dung. &c. in the water. 

If your Plants be fine and tender, then put Sheeps Duns, or Cows- 
dung, &c. into the water, remembring, that if you think your ground 
be bad, you mult adde the more Dung. 

If your V Vater be bad (asis aforeſaid) and that you put Dung into 
it tohelp it, let it then ſtand in the Sun and open Aire uncovercd. 

Take care you water no Plants with ftanding ſtinking Ditch water, 
nor no water that ſtinketh : for ſweet water not too clear, and freſh 
Mould, not muſty or tainted by ſtinking weeds, &c. is as proper for 
tender Plants, as ſweet and good Food, and warm and clean Lodging is 
to 8 tender fine- bred man. | 

ain-water I take to be very good, if not too lons kept: vet if 

your Vellel be large, - the oftner 5. ſtirre it, the Tire. it will ep 
ſweet, EF 1-4 

Large and Navigable Rivers, (ſuch as our Thames ) that receive 


mureghel þ by the waſhing of Streets, and the many Sinks that ron in- 
tot, and which by its own motion doth cleanſe it ſelf from that which 
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The larger that Ponds be, the better their water is for Plants; and 
' if they have the ſhoot of ſome Stable-yard into them, it addes much 
_ to their goodneſs; the opener they be to the Sun, the better; and the 
more of motion they have, .as by Horſes waſhing in them, or Geeſe 
or Ducks ſwimming in them, *tis ſo much the better : for the ſwim- 
ming of Ducks in Summer in your ſmall Ponds will keep the Water 
from ſmciling, | 


Now having ſhewed you ſeveral wayes of raiſins Forreſt-trees, 
with ſome other hints of their Sced, cc. and of Compoit for them, 
and of V Vater, and VVatering them, I now ſhall ſhew you the man- 
ner how to raiſe them of Seed, which is to be preferred before all 
others, though ſome of the aforcſaid wayes for ſome Trecs are much 
ealter and quicker. 


Good Aire for Plants ( as well as Men) is much aſſiſting to their 
Health and Life, for without this nothing can live ; and that which 
is moſt healthfull for tender Men, is alſo the beit for tender Plants. 
Aire takes up the earthy Exhalations of all ſorts, and there mingles 
them together, and being touched with Celeſtial Fire, it reduceth 
them into general Principles, for great uſes. I ſhall ſay no more of 
Aire, for it is an Hermaphrodite, and is incloſed in Water, therefore 


near a-kin to it, 
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_ CHAP. X. 
of the Oaks Raiſing and Improving. 


Shall not trouble you with the ſeveral kinds there be; thouzh 
the Learned 7, Evelyn, Eſq; Reduceth them to four, in his Diſ- 
MM. courſe of Foreſt-Trces, but if they were diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
Names, . as we do our Pears, you might find as many varieties, oncly 
according to the ſhape and taſte of the Acorn : for as we know by Ex- 
pcrience that ſeveral of our Pear-Trees grow Pyramid-like, as the Oak- 
man-berry, and Bordon-Musk-Pears, &c. . And ſome likewiſe grow 
much ſpreading, as the W inter-Bonchriſtian, the back Pear of Wor- 
ceſter, &c. Even ſodo ſome of your Oaks; therefore if you defire 
aſpiring Trees, take care to gather your Acorns off from ſuch Trees, 
or rather gather them from under ſome ſuch Trees, when fallen, and 
madry time if you can. | 
* When yoy have ſo done, lay your Acorns thin in ſome open Room 
to dry, and when they-be dry, keep them in ſome dry place till the 
latter end of Zanwary, and having prepared ſome good freſh Loomy 
Ground, by digging and keeping it clean before-hand, ſow them, and 
let them be covered about an Inch and a half, or two Inches deep; by 
ſowing them at this time, you ſhall ſave a great many, which other- 
wiſe would have been ſpoyled by Mice or other Vermin; butif it hap- 
pen to be a wet time when they fall, then will they begin to ſpear out in 
a ſhort time after : And then ſo ſoon as you ſee them ſhoot forth a little 
bud at the ſmall ends, commit them to their Spouſe as ſoon as may be ; 
for when they be come to the time that the Almighty hath alotted them, 
and be fed and made luſty by the dews and ſhowers of the Heavens, 
tnen the Star-fire impregnats the Moyſture in the ſeed, and then the 
ſeed throws off, or endeavours to do it, and thentakes his Lodging in 
the Earth, where he prepares a room for his Off-ſpring ; that is, as ſoon 
as the ſecd hath imbibed himſelf in the Water, and received heat, (for 
without both theſe no ſeeds can produce its kinds) the Body of the 
Acorn cracks, and the ſpear ſhoots into the Earth, and as ſoon as it hath 
_ got Erertainment there, and the Seaſon of the year agreeable, the Bo- 
dy of the feed either turns into leaves, or ſpends it ſelf into leaves, and 
that | ttle ſmall part of the ſeed, the ſpear, that ſhoots forth Root, and 
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then ſhot and leaves ; ſothat if the Acorn hath had a convenient quan- 
tity of heat an] moiſture (butif too much of either of theſe, that is 
deadly to all ſeeds) then the ſeed ſpears forth, and if it be not com- 
mitted to the Ground before it be dryed, and the ſpear withered; then 
for certain that Seed, Acorn, Nut, or Stone will never grow. - For 
Nature, if once ſet on Motion, will rather ceaſe to be, than alter its 
courſe; for Nature hates violence, neither can the ſced receive this pre- 
cious ſperm without theſe two, Father and Mother ; and theſe two muſt 
have aſutable Agreement between them: for though one Veſſel be ſut- 
ficient to perfect the Infant in the Womb, yet Nature hath not been 
wanting to provide ſeveral Breaſts to Nouriſh it. Therefore if your 
Acorns have taken wet,and the heat hath made them ſpear,you mult ſow 
them as ſoon as you can, and venture them a whole Winter in the 
Ground ; iremembrins to keep ſome Traps ſet to catch the Mice. 

In the Spring following they will come up, keep them clean from 
Weeds, and let them ſtand two or three years on their firſt bed; then ha- 
ving prepared a picce of good freſh Ground, by adding ſome rotten 
dung to it, if poor ; or good freſh Rich Ground (which is better than 
dung ) cut the tap-root, and the ſide-boughs, and ſet them as you do 
other Trees in your Nurſeries, keep your Ground with digging, and 
the Trees with pruning up every year; thus Order them till you find 
them fit to Remove, and you will then find no ſuch hazard in the Remo- 
ving them, as if they were never Tranſplanted before; for there is a 

reat deal of Reaſon to be given that the oftner you Remove a Tree, 
the likelier 'tis to grow whenit is Removed again, provided 1t be not 
too great. Beſides, Experience doth plainly ſhew the ſame, forl have 
oſten found that a Walnnt-Tree fetof a Nut, and nevcr-removed in its 
Minority, but {till keeping his place of Situation, till it is {ix or ſeven 
Foot high, that in Removing ſuch a Tree, you ſhall find near as much 
hazard inthe growing of that Tree, as in Removing an Oak of the ſame 
ſtature, provided the Oak hath had his Abode in open Air, and not been 
tenderly Nurſed up in a Wood; for ſuch Trees, let them be of what 
kind you will, are nice to be removed out of their warm Habitation : 
But at this I have hinted before. Now, to ſhew you ſome Reaſon why 
any Tree being Removed before, is the likelier to grow when removed 
again, Obſerve theſe few Rules: 

Firſt, *Tis the Nature of all Trees to put forth one Root firlt, and then 
ſome ſide-roots, according to the Kind and Nature of the Ground; and 
this moſt ſtately Tree doth commonly run to the bottom of the Soyl 
that is fit for his Nouriſhment, before it puts forth many fide-roots,eſpe- 
cially in a looſe, hollow Ground, and then at the end of the tap-root - 

| F 2 | it 
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it puts forth feedings Roots, and when this Tree comes to be pretty 
big, it having few tceding Roots near home, the Tree can hardly be 
- taken up well, without loling moſt of them, which will be a great hazard 
to the loſs of your Tree. : 

Secondly, But when a Tree is taken up young, asat one, two, or 
three years old, then there is but ſmall head, fo that a little Root will 
maintain that, and then this little Root lying not deep, and in alittle 
compaſs of Ground, may be taken up with leſs loſs, tothe proportion 
of the Head, than a greater. i 

Thirdly, When you have taken vp theſe young Trees, in cutting of 
the end of the tap-root, and the end; of the greatelt of the others,thoſe 
very ends ſo cut of with the flope lowermoſ, will at that place pur fort! 
many ſmall! Roots, which lying near to the Body of the Tree, are the 
caſier to be taken up with the Tree when 'tis Removed again. 

Laſtly, Cuſtom in Removing of Trees tends ſomewhat to their gro- 
ing, being Removed; for I fanſie, that if you could get ſome Acorns of 
an Oak, that had ( with his Fore-Fathers) been accuſtomed to Re- 
movins, as our Apple-ſtocks are, I do Judge it would be then as pa- 
tient if changing his Habitation as they. From that which hath been 


faid I hope you will conclude with me, that *tis beſt to Remove, either 
Foreſt-Trees, or others, when young ; for if you Remove them when 


they be older, the better the Ground is, the more the Tree runs down 
with a tap-root ; therefore if never Removed before, the worſe to rc- 
move oft from ſuch a Ground. 
* Thus having Ordered theſe Young Trees till you have Nurſed them 
up to the ſtature of ſix or feven Foot high, you may afterwards Tranſ- 
plant them into your Walks, Wood,or where elſe your Fancy pleaſeth, 
onely in Tranſplanting Obſerve this: 
Make your holes four Foot wide, and two Spade deep at leaſt ; half 
a year, ora quarter at leaſt before the time of Planting (if it bea yea 
tis the better, provided you keep that Mould which you threw out 
of the holes clean from Weeds and Grafs, by turning it over as Occa- 
fion requires) andif you think your Ground bepoor, or of ſome con- 
trary Soyl to what your Tree Naturally delights to grow in, mix it with 
ſome ſuch like Earth as your Tree doth beſt delight to grow in; as for 
an Oak, if your Ground be Gravelly, mix it then with the upper 
Spade of Ground thatis a Brick-Earth, turning theſe together with the 
Earth you did throw out of the holes ; if Clay, mix it then with alight 
| Loom, or a fat Sand, or ſmall Gravel; and if the Ground be poor, a 
littlelaying of rotten dung in the bottom of your holes, but let none be 


among. 
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| (37) 
_ your Earth when you ſet your Trees, that is, to touch theroots 
of them. 

Having thus prepared your holes for your Tree, and your Earth, 
if your Ground be a dry Soyl, then begin as ſoon as you find the Leaf 
to fall, that is in October : *Tis not the Hill or Valley, North or South 
Situation which makes the finer or tougher Grain; but if there be a 
feeding Ground on the top-of an Hill, oron the North ſide, more than 
there is inthe Valley or South-fide, there then will be the tougheit Tim- 
ber ; for where a Tree grows molt ina year, that Oak is the touzheſt 
Timber, and there that Tree ſhall have the moſt ſap, as on a deep 
Loomy Ground : But let it be Hill or Valley, if it be a ſhallow ground, 
and the bottom Gravel, and not mixed with Loom or Clay, there Oaks 
will grow ſlow, and the Annual Circles being cloſc ropether, the. Tim- 
ber mult then be the finer Grained : and the ſap of ſuch Oaks is little,as 
I have many times Obſerved : Experience and Reaſon ( which I have 
_ alwayes hitherto taken with me as Guides in my Travel and Search after 
Nature) have confirmed me in this : A light Brick-Earth, or a 
Loomy-Clay produce the ſtatelie{ſt Oaks, ſooneſt, and tougheſt Tim- 
ber, for there they grow quickeſt, 

Your Clays produce great Oaks, for that is a holding Ground al- 
though they grow ſometimes ſlow, yet they laſt long. 

Your Gravel produceth many Oaks, and ftreight, they grow flow, 
the Timber is fine, and they decay while they be young; the Reaſons 
of this I have told you before. 

Having made Ready your Holes, and taken up your Trees well, I 
Adviſe you to open the Earth well ronnd your Tree, keeping the fide 
of your Spade to the Body of your Tree, to prevent Cutting the Roots 
when you take them up; and alſo to digg deep round the Tree, that 
When you come to pull up your Tree, it may come upealily, which 
will prevent thoſe Roots which grow Elbow-like, which if they do not 
break off in pulling up, by ſtraining them to pull up, they will crack 
ſoin the Elbow, that they will never grow, nor put forth Roots below 
that place ; therefore for ſuch Trees as be tickliſh to Remove, take 
the-more time, leſt you verifie the Old Proverb, which ſaith, 


Too much baſte 
Oft makes waſte. 


Such Roots as you find Bruifed, or much Cracked, cut them 
off, till you come at firm ſound Root. Such Trees as arefſlow-growers, 
as the Oakis, you may prune up to the ſmaller Head; as, if-your 
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- Tree be taper and ſireight, youTnay:pratie:up ſuch a Tree toone ſhoot; 
but if your Tree be not taper, then leave two ſide-boughs, or more, 
- toreceive ſome of the Sap, which will make the ſhoot that you inten 
ſhall lead to make the body of the Tree, the ſmaller, and ſo your Tree 
will be taper; but top your ſhoots, all but your leading-ſhoot, whicl 
will make the Body of your Tree ſwell the more, and hinder them f:om 
equalling the leading-ſhoot, and by topping the other it will grow the 
ſtronger: I need not tell you which ſhoot you ſhould leave to be tlc 
leading-ſhoot for your Tree, not Queltioning but Sence and Reaſon wil 
teach you to leave that which grows ſtreighteſt and ſtrongeſt ; it you 
do leave any ſhoots, as moſt often it is neceſſary, leave them not right 
apainſt one another, for that will make the Tree grow too {ud<cnly 
thick in that place, but leave them one above another, ſo will your Trce 
| py the more taper, for it will be leſs and leſs upward, between tie 
oots, which ſhoots you muſt take off Year after Year, as your Trcc 
runs up in height, minding ſtill, now and then to leave ſome ſide-bourhks 
to keep the Tree taper, or elſe you will want your height of Timbcr ; 
or your Trec may grow top- heavy, and ſo Crooked : I ſpeak of Tim- 
ber-trees, or the ways to Order Trees for Timber, (for I wiſh all Oa';s 
were fit for Timber ) but if your leading-ſhoot be much Crooked, then 
top it underneath a bud that tends upward, ſo low as if that bud lead 
away, it may-grow near ſtreight up; or cut off the leading-ſhoot ur- 
der another that grows more vupright, Ordering it to be the leading- 
ſhoot; ſo, as your Tree grows,mind to lead it up every Year, accor- 
ding as you ſee Cauſe, taking care to keep off the Suckers, eſpecially 
the firſt Year, unleſs you find the Head grow too great for the Body, 
then leave ſome Tide-boughs to: receive ſome Sap, and to make your 
'Tree taper, but this you ſhall hardly find in Oaks in their firſt Years 
growth, namely, to grow too much in Head. 


- Thusendeavouring to keep your Tree, ( of what ſort ſoever it be, 

if-it be for Timber ) with.no great Head, till keep the leading-ſhoot - 
-vppermoſlt, by ſometimes heading the other ſide-boughs, about a Fcot 
or more from the Body, or elſe they will be ready ſometimes to make 
your Tree top-heavy, therefore keep your Tree till you have got it to 
_ the height you intend, by keeping it as is above-faid; and if you find 
it is not taper by theſe means, then in the Moneth February ſlit the Bark 
quite thorow on three or four ſides, according to the bigneſs of your 
l 'Tree3;hr H.ſmal;) but one or two: ſo if the Tree be three yards high 
= tothe Head," thenlet three ſlits go up one; yard, two ſlits two yards 
9 high, a06:0n049FRctop : Butif.it bea ſtreight Tree;and taper, as you 
| Rt | would 
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© would haveit, if the Bark be bound, flit it on one or two ſides, from 


the Ground to the top. 
If your tree be young, though thriving, it will do it no harm, but 
much good, for you may ſee in many thriving trees the Bark part of 


it ſelf, telling you that it wants your help, therefore obſerve Nature, 


and affiſt her in all your undertakings; for Wiſdom ſtandeth, not onely 
in the Streets, but in the Woods, calling to you to learn of her. 

Note alſo, if you find any tree Crooked, lit it in the ham at the 
afore-ſaid time, and take off ſome of the lower fide of his Head, and 
you will help the crook of the tree, whether it be great or ſmall; and 
m time, by ſodoing, it will grow itreight - for by ſlitting the Bark in 
the ham it makes the tree ſwell there,and ſo ſets the tree ſtreight; there- 
fore make two or three ſlits inthe ham, according to the bigneſs of the 
tree and crook ; but if the tree be pretty great, then take your Bill 
and cut the Burk thorow in the ham in ſeveral places, about two or three 
Inches 2ſunder, let the Cut be cut flanting upward, a little croſs the 
Diameter cf the tree ; by ſo doing you will {top the Sap in that place, 
the Bark will dilate, and the place grow greater, and ſo the tree will 
orow ſtreighter. 

Sometimes if your tree be not taper,in Summer when it ſhoots much, 
the weight of the Head will draw the Body crooked, and the Head will 
incline tothe Ground, in ſuch trees Leave ſhoots on the Body, to check 
and receive the Sap, and to keep it from abounding too much in the 
Head ; but when you find your tree grown crooked by the Head, in 
Summer, with Leaves and Boughs weighing it down, as ſoonas you 
find it begin to leane, take off ſome of the Boughs on the leaning ſide, 
and top ſome according as you ſce cauſe : By this Summer-pruning you 
may keep your tree {treight, therefore Obſerveir. I have found good 
fucceſs on Walnut-trees and Lines by it, &c. | 

But though Oaks grow Crooked, it is not often by their great ſhoots; 
for on molt Grounds it grows {lowly, but ſometimes their Head, or 
leading ſhoot being cropped off by Cattel,it then breaks out on the ſides 
ito ſeveral leading ſhoots, and one leads one way, and another another; 
and ſo diſtributeth the Sap, which makes the tree not onely grow crook- 
ed, bfit ſlowly ; and ſometimes the early ſhooting of the leading-ſhootr 
in the Spring cauſeth the ſame : For Froſt coming upon the tender leaves 
and leadinp-bud, kills them, and then it is forc'd to break out anew on 
the ſides; this happens often-times to young ſeedling Oaks in long Graſs, 
which would gladly be more inthe open Air, but by making too much 
haſte many times they loſe their Heads for it. Now in ſuch Caſes you 


muſt take off ſome, and cut ſore half a Foot off fromthe leading-ſhoot, 
pre: 
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though it be crooked, deſpair not, for Naturally it will grow ſtreighter, 
and if you uſe pruning, and the afore-ſaid Rules, it will be (treight 
much the ſooner. But in caſe you find your m—_— Oak very much 
ſ{tubbed nezr the Ground, and never a ſhoot that is t to lead to make 
a Tree, in ſuch a young Tree you muſt cut it off cloſe art 
the Ground, in the Spring-time, ſo ſhall you have one fine ſhoot or 
more, but be ſure take oft all but one, and then you ſhall find that ſhoot 
thrive very much, till it hath got ſucha Head in bigneſs as the Head 
was before, and the Bark being then fine, it will enlargeit ſelf for the 
growth of the ſhoot, and give good way for the Sap to runinto the 
Head, and ſo make a fine Tree; therefore if your Tree be {tunned, or 
much Crooked, then take this courſe, to head them cloſe at the ground, 
and the Summer following neglect not to take off all the ſhoots but one, 
for at Midſomer it is as good, nay, better to prune ſome Trces than 
inthe Spring, for then the Sap will ſoon cover round that wounded place, 
and if not heal it quite, it will preſerve it from much harm, till the 
Spring + api, and at that time ſhoots will not break out much into 
the head, to make it tep-heavy : Youmay ſafely cut off ſmall branches, 
and prune ſmall Trees at this Summer-ſeaſon. And for ſuch Trees as 
have a great Pith, as the Aſh and Walnut, I take it to be the beſt time 
for them. And whereas ſome ſay to the contrary, yet if the Reader 
will be Adviſed by me, let him prune ſuch in Summer. But in the midit 
of Winter forbear to prune moſt Trees, eſpecially great Boughs, or 
ſuch Trees as have a great Pith, or tender, for then the wound lyeth ex- 
Poſed to the open Air and Wet, and Froſt coming upon the Wet, and 
piercing ſo far into the wounded place as the wet hath gone, kills the 
Wood, and makes a hole inthat place, and that hole holding Water 
many times, Kills many a good Tree, eſpecially where great Boughs 
are taken off, for they be long a covering over ; and never will be co- 
_ vered if the Tree be Old. | 

Therefore if your Tree be Old, forbear to cut off great Boughs ; 
but if for ſome Reaſons youare forced to do it, then cut off ſuch Boughs 
two Foot, or a Yard from the Body of your Timber-tree ; and let the 
place where you cut off ſuch a Limb be perpendicular to the Horizon, 
_ rather inclining tothe Nadir, than the Zemth ; by ſo doing, the wa- 
ter will not liconſucha place, and then the Tree will receive no harm. 

. Butif your Tree be young and thriving, then cut off the Boughs as 
cloſe as you can, keeping the wounded place perpendicular tothe Ho- 
rizon, and be fure not to leave Elbows to receive the wet, as too many 
of our Husband-men do; for, the cloſer you cut off a Bough to the 
Body, 


» 
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Body, the Tooner the bark covereth that place, therefore cut off the 
fide-boughs of young Timber-trees cloſe and ſmooth. | 


T wiſh I could perſwade all Lovers of handſome Timber:- trees, at eve- 
ry Fall of their Woods to prune up all the Timber-trees ; but then the 
Wood mult not {tand too long before it be fell'd. You may prune off 
boughs of ten years growth very well, and ſo every ten years; or oft- 
nerf itbe in Hedg-rowes, prune up your Trees till you have got them 
to ſuch a height as you find molt convenicnt, v3z. to fifty or ſixty foot 


high: For I have many times obſerved Trees, of Oak, Aſh, Elm and _ 


Beech, to have leading ſhoots ſixty foot high and more, when they 
have had not above ten foot of good Timber ; for Boughs have broke 
out at that height, and nave ſo diſtributed the ſap, that they were little 
worth, but for the Fire ; when, if they had been pruned up as is before 
directed, you might have had the ſame height of good Timber z which, 
how much more profitable it would be, and alſo beautifull, I leave to 
any mans Judgement. * 

The Aſh and Beech cover the wounded place over ſoon, and ſeldom 
break out many ſide-boughs : The Elm very frequently breaks out 
{ide-boughs, yet will arrive to a great height of good Timber : the 


Oak is a little ſubject to break out ſide-boughs, and though a ſlow 


grower, yet by its own hardneſs of his Wood he preſerves himſelf 
well till it hath over-grown the wounded place, which it will in a few 
years doe, if your Tree be young and thriving, and the boughs, not 
very. great; for if the boughs be great, that place when they be cut 
off is ſuch a Damm to the ſap, that it forceth it to break out with many 
ſmall boughs there ; eſpecially in ſuch Trees as have a thick and rugged 
bark, as the Elm and Oak have when old. 
But if the Tree be young and thriving, then is the Bark thin and looſe, 


and will more readily give way to the ſap to aſcend into the Head, and - 


not break out into ſide-boughs ; but if fome few do break out, often 
pruning them cloſe off will prevent that : But if you would be ava little 
more trouble, note this which I have found to be true, and your Tim- 
ber ſhall pay you well for your pains, | | 

 -At Midſommer, after you have pruned up your Trees, take off all 
the ſmall ſhoots that are broke out on the ſide of your Trees, cloſeto 
the: body of the Tree ; do:thus twoor three years together, and you 
will find every year the ſide-boughs to be fewer and fewer, till you 
have a clear body, (beautifull to behold, and profitable for as good Tim- 
ber,: thirty or forty foot or more, which otherwiſe would not have been 
aquarter ſo high. Thus may you make an Elm (which is a Tree molt 
©1154 G | 
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ſubjectto break out ſide-boughs) as clear from boughs forty or fifty 
foot high, as they be. | Co 

Your Oak that is young you may eaſily maſter, and bring it to a 
clear body; though jtis ſomewhat troubleſome in Woods, yet in Hedg.- 
Rowes it may be practiſed with eaſe, or in Walks, or on {ingle Oaks: 
But our Yeomen and Farmers are too much ſubject to ſpoyl ſuch Trees 
' as would make our beſt Oaks, by heading them, and making them 
Pollards. I wiſh there were as ſtrict a Law as could be made, to pu- 
niſh thoſe that do preſume to head an-Oak, the King of Woods, though 
it be on their own Land. 

By this means we ſhould have the Farmer that is ſcanted in Wood, 
by often pruning off the fide-boughs make many finer Trees than now 
thereare; for in ſuch places there is great food to make him a great 
Tree; and then in Coppices, if you let a Tree ſtand to be very great, 
it ſpoyls many a young one, andalſo your under-wood. 

But methinks I hear ſome oppoſing me, ſaying, that by ſo pruning 
up of Trees, they do not prove ſo well for*the Joyner, Carpenter, 
Wheeler, &c. for they ſay, if the Tree doth over-grow the Knot, when 
they Tome to cleave ſuch a Tree, that place proves-faulty within, and 
. the Timber is not ſo good. : | 

Secondly, They ſay, that cutting off the fide-boughs, makes Trecs 
more knotty, | 
' Thirdly, they ſay, that it makes a Tree decay ſooner. 


To theſe three ObjeCtions I ſhall anſwer, and then haſtento conclude, 
and ſoleave my beloved Oak. 

Edo grant, that if the Knots be great, though the Trees be young 
andthriving, and have covered the place over well, if you come to ſaw 
out ſuch” Trees: for Plank, Board, or V Vainſcot, that there may be 
fome Defe&t there where great 


Ad "Joyce; &r. and how mach Timber theſe fpend more 
than e Ss T—_ Bvardand hi 2am ec. 1 Soma gre deter- 
mine: But'my Adviceis, 'not to-let your boughs be-great, but take: 
them off from-ſuch- Trees whiteſt young, and then-the bouphs will be 
you nn Rad Poote'” witl-cover ſuch places in a little time, 

 eheſe Tinall-Rnots will" not be'perceived then, incaſe the Tree be 
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Again, as to the firſt ObjeQion, this ſeems to me a full Anſwer ; as 
firſt, for ſuch Trees as ſtand abroad ſingle, you ſhall find them to have 
a clear body, of ſix, ſeven, eight or ten foot high, I only ask my Op- 
ponent, whether ſach a length of Timber had Knots on itor no? I hope 
they will grant it had; well then, how comes it fo be ſo clear without 
Knots ? Now 1 tell you, 'tis Cattle that crop off the boughs whileſt 
they be young, and that makes it clear from boughs, and the ſap mounts 
up higher, and there breaks out, which if it were but taken off as 
it is below, it then would be as clear ſixty foot as it is at ſix, and as 
ſtraight. 

This very Reaſon poſſeſs'd me fo much, that it told me, an Elm 
(which is the moſt ſubject of any Tree to break out fide- boughs) might 
be made clear Timber fixty foot high, as well as ordinarily they be fix, 
by early, often, and Summer-pruning. This my Experience hath 
proved true. . : 

Again, a Thornor VVhite-buſh growing in a Park, and kept under 
by Dear cropping of it, for eight, ten or more years, ſo that it hath 
gota hundred little boughs, if it once get but a leading ſhoot, and that 
out of the Dears reach, all ſhall unite in that one, and that ſhall come 
to bea ſtraight body, and ſtraight-grained, notwithſtanding it was ſs 
crooked low: for the lower ones will all die by the Dear cropping 
them, and the ſaps free aſcending into the leading ſhoot, 

But as to the ſecond Objection, 1 grant, that ſometimes cutting off 
. boughs, ( eſpecially great ones, and of Old trees) makes more, but 
then they be ſmall; for the morea River is divided into ſmall Rivu- 
lets, the eaſicr thole little ocs are ſtopped and brought into one; for 
a great River mult have a great Damme, andtaking off a great bough 
is a great Damme to the ſap; ſor the Tree falling ſuddenly narrow 
upwards, and the ſap being uſed to ſpend it ſelf there, and having free 
paſſage thither, when it is got into that place it breaks out on each ſide 
of the Knot, into many little boughs ; but if you take off theſe little 
boughs that 27idſommer, the Summer -after there will be but a ſmall 
quantity in compariſon of the Spring-ſap: And the bark being then 
looſe, it makes the eaſier way for the Sap to aſcend into the head, and 
not to break out into Boughs; and ſo having prepared the way by the 
SAP, that 2:dſommer-ſhoot will not be at a ſtand ſo much the Spring 
ollowing. 

_ Orif T Spring after you have taken off the Boughs, youtake off 
the little ones that were ſhot out the year before, and ſlit the bark 
above each Knot, that is, ſomewhat great down to the. Knot; by fo 


doing you may bring your Tree to have a clear Body, by a few years 
G 2 pruning ; 
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pruning; for 1 have Obſerved it uſual in: many Trees the Year 

they have been.pruned up, for the Bark to have cracked an Inch or 
'. more; which tells you moſt plainly, that the pruning of Trees doth 
make them ſwell in Body, therefore help the pent places by ſlitting the 

Bark : you may often ſee this on your Aſh, &c. 

' Pray you, how comes it, thatin your Coppices you ſhall have Tim- 
ber-trees ten or twelve Foot high, clear, without Bough, and then the 
Tree break out all into head ? It is (Iam confident )) the under-wood 
w hich ſmothers, and beats off the ſide-boughs as high as that grows,and 
ſo makes the Timber clear ſo high; alſoif you mark where high 1im- 
ber-trees arc, that have clear Bodies a great height, they do, or did 
ſtand thick together, and ſo one draws up another, ſmothering the 
fide-boughs, and beating them off (ſometimes) .by their Motion in 

great Winds. LEE | 

Thus by what has been ſaid of Cattels Cropping, Trees ſtanding 
.in Coppices, and by Trees ſtanding thick together, you may Learn 
that you may do the ſame, and have Timber, by pruning, as clear from 
Knots, as it is by thoſe Accidents. . | 

Thirdly, Whereas they fay it makes a tree decay ſooner ; I grant 
this, that to prune off great Boughs from an Old tree, makes it decay 
ſooner; for the Wounded place being great, andthe Tree ſlow of 
growth, is a long time covering over that place (if it can be done at 
laſt) and that takes wet and Air, and decays. the Tree ; therefore I do 
not Adviſe.you.to take great Bouphs off from any. tree. 

But. ſmall Boughs cut off ſmooth, and cloſe, from an Old tree or 
Young, cauſeth the tree to laſt longer, and. to be clearer Timber : For 
when ſmall Boughs are taken off from the ſide of your Tree, though 
Old, the Tree thennot drawing much Sap, that little Sap doth molt of 
it thenaſcend into the Head, and ſo makes the Head continue freſh and 
thriving the longer; and taking off. the ſide-boughs makes the. Tree to 
ſwell, and grow ſooner into a great Body. 

For the Boughs that break out of the {ide have not ſuch deep Root. 
in the. Body of the Tree, (IT mean thoſe that come forth after the Tree 
hath been once pruned ) for every bough that breaks out, breaks out. 
through the Bark, and hath its Root between the Bark and Tree that 
Year, andas the Tree increaſeth,. ſo that knot.is deeper and deeper in. 

_ the Body of the Tree : thus taking off the ſmall Boughs often, keepeth. 
the Tree clearer-from great knots within the Timber,and the little knots 
do cover over ſo ſoon before the out-ſide of the knot be dead, thatthey, 

Become as clear Timber. 

\ Thus have ſhewed you, that all ſorts of Trees come to have clear. 
- ws ___ Bodies: 


Bodies by pruning, either Natural or Artificial ; that is; by Cattelcrop-- 
ping, by under-wood beating off the ſide-boughs, or by ſtanding cloſe 

one to another, and ſo drawing vp one another, and. ſmothering the: 
fide-boughs by tanding ſo thick, or by pruning, &<c. 


Reader, if thy Faith bold out, Read on; 
But if you find you can't believe, be gone 
For, with more eaſe a Man might undertake 
To bring Brute Bear unto the Fatal ſtake, 
Than him to Teach, whoſe Infidelity 
Does Demonſtration, Reaſon, Truth defie. l 
Thus have I fhewed'in part how to Raiſe and Order the Oak ſrom the 
Acorn, till iris thirty or forty Years old. There is one thins more to: 
be known, which is, how to Remove an Oak that is large ( or other 
Tree) and that was never Removed before; I ſhall borrow part of it- 
from the Learned Eſquire Evelin's Diſcourſe of Foreſt-trees, p. 13. 
Chooſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, ſaith he, ( but if leſs, the better 
togrow } Remove the Earth from about him, cut through all the Col- 
lateral Roots, till with a Competent {trength you can inforce him down- 
upon one ſide, fo as to come with your Ax at the tap root; cut that” 
off, and cut all the Roots ſmeoth on the under-fide, re-dreſs your Tree, 
and ſolet it ſtand, covered about with the Mould you looſened fromi:,. 
till the next Year, or rather longer, then take it up art a'fit Seaſon, and 
you will find it will ( at thoſe ends where the Roots were cut oft ) have 
drawn many tender young Roots, apt to take, and ſufficient:for the. 
Tree whereſoever you ſhall tranſplant him : further to facilitate the- 
Removal of ſuch great Trees,or ſmall ones that are tickliſh to Remove, 
for the Adornment of ſome particular place, or the rarity.of the Plant, 
there is this Expedient: A little before the hard Froſts ſurpriſe you, 
make a Trench about your Tree, at ſuch diſtance fromthe ſtemme as 
you judge ſufficient for the Roots; dig this ſo deep till you-.come lower 
than the ſide-roots, if your Ground be a dry. Ground, water the Hill 
of Earth, the Froſts will lay hold on it the more, bnt commonly in 
Winter before Froſts we have ſhowers ſaves you that Labour; then lay” 
ſome Litter"in-the bottom of your Trench, which will keep that part: 
from freezing, in caſe you have Occaſion to undermine it. more to- 
looſen it when you take it up, as-is very likely you will : Thus let it- 
ſtand till ſome hard Froſt do bind the Earth firmly to the Roots; and- 
then convey it to the Pit or Hole prepared for its new ſtation, having be-- 
fore covered the Earth by with ſome. Horſe-Litter to keep ay 
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from freezing, which Mould will then be ready to cover that clod 
round the Root of the Tree, and the ends of the Roots, and fo ſecure 
it the better ; and that Litter will do well to lay round the Tree on the 
top of the Ground. 26 

But in caſe the Tree be very great, and the Mould abont the Roots 
be ſo ponderous as not to be removed by an ordinary force, you mult 
then have a Gin or Crane, ſuch a one as they have to Load Timber with ; 
and by that you may weigh it out of its place, and place the whole upon 
a Trundle or Sledge, to convey it to the place you defire ; and by the 
afore-ſaid Engine you may take itoff from the Trundle, -and ſet it inits 
hole at your pleaſure. By this Addreſs you may tranſplant trees of a 
great ſtature without the leaſt Diſorder, and by taking off the leſs of 
their Heads, which is of great Importance where this is practiſed, to 
ſupply a Defect, or remove a Curioſity. 

I do ſuppoſe that one of theſe ſmall Cranes or Gins would be very 
uſeful to thoſe that have a great many pretty big trees to take up in their 
Nurſeries, eſpecially ſuch as have ſtrong and tough Roots; for if the 
Ground were but well looſened round the Roots, and a Rope well fa- 
ſtened a little above the Ground to the ſtemme of the tree, 1 dare en- 
gage, that this way one Man with a Lever ſhall draw up more than ten 
Mens And befides, this will draw upright, which is better than draw- 
109 on one fide, as many are forced to do. Youmuſt have onthe lower 
_ endof the three Legs, pieces of Plank, to keep it from ſinking too far 

into the looſe Ground : I have now one a making, and hereafter I ſhall - 
 beableto give you a better Account of it than now;the onely Inconve- 
nience I think of at preſent, is, in faſtening the Rope about the Tree 
ſo, that K may not ſlide, or gall the tree; bnt a piece of good Leather, 
about four or five Inches broad, with three or four Straps to come 
through ſo many holes, when it is faſtened to the Rope they may all be 
ſtrained alike ; this I ſuppoſe will do your work. The afore-ſaid Learned 
Author Adviſeth you, before you take up trees, to mark them all on 
one fide, the better to place that fide to point to the ſame Aſpect it did 
before : For, Oaks growing on the North ſide of an Hill, are more 
Mofhe than thoſe that grow on the South-fide : this I grant, becauſe 
that fide is Colder and Wetter; for it is Cold and Wet Ground that 
_ breeds Moſs moſt, and that gets from the Ground upon the Trees: Alſo 
_ heſays, that Apple-trees ſtanding in a Hedge-row, after the Hedge 
was taken away, the Apple-trees did not thrive ſo well as they did be- 
fore, for want of the ſhelter of the Hedge. I ſay, thatif the Hedge- 
row haddrawn up the Apple-trees ſo as to make them top-heavy, they 
right not thrive fo well; but if they were not, the ſhelter being taken 
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away, they would thrivethe better : unleſs by thriving he means grow: 
mg in height: See Lord Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, p.11;, For a 
tree pent up cannot ſpread. 

But as for placing the South-ſide of a tree South again, this is not to 
the purpoſe, for the greateit time that Trees grow in, is from the Suns 
entring into Arzrs to his entring into- Libra, and all that time (that 
15, hali a Year) the Tree hath the Sun on the North-ſide both Morn- 
ing and Evening, and the North fide hath the benefit of warming it ſelf 
later in the Evening, and earlier in the Morning, having two hours 
time earlier, and two later in- the height of Summer, more than the 
South-lide : Again, you ſhall have the Cold be as much on the South- 
fide of a Wall or Tree in the Night, as on the North, if the Wind blow: 
on the South-ſide ; therefore I do Judge that to place a Tree the South- 
fide South again, ſignifieth little, though the ſame Author ſaith, p. 88. 
and the Author of the Book, Called | Jarthemarical Recreatzons ] 
P. 75. faith, That a Tree groweth more on the South-lide than on the 
North; I have oft Obſerved the Annual Circles, and have found as 
many, nay more, to the contrary ; for thuz | have always found, on 
a Tree near the Ground the Annual Circles have been the greateſt on: 
that ſide from which moit of the great Roots came : As if a Tree grow 
on the South-ſide of a Bank, you ſhall find the Circles on-that Tree to 
be grcateit on the North-ſide, &-c. but higher on a Tree the Circles 
are ever pgreateit on that fide the Tree where there 1s a great Bough 
breaks out, for the Sap has great recourſe thither; many times by 
ſudden cold ſome is ſtayed by the way, and ſo increaſeth that ſide of the 
Tree molt, 1 

For I take the Sap of a Tree, if the Weather be open ( that is, of 
thole Trees:that ſhed their Leaves ) to be fill aſcending into the Head, 
though it be Mid-winter ; though there do-not riſe enough to keep the 
Leaves on, nor to make it bud forth, yet it is plain that it keeps the 
buds full and freſh, and increaſeth the growthof the Tree , for that ſame 
pory ſubſtance of the Tree which is between every Annual Circle that 
48 made by the Winter-ſap; and the milder the Winter is, the greater 
you ſhall find'this to-be, as is viſible in Aſh, Oak, Elm, &+c. The 
other,. which.is more hard and clear, is increaſed by the Sap inSummer;. 
und — the Summer is by ſhowers, the more ſhall the 
Circles increaſe-on dry Ground ;. and according to the Nature of the 
Ground that the Tree Loves, and the depth of the Soyl, ſo doththe: 
Tree increaſc inthefe Circles and growth in ail parts. © _ 

Between theſe Annual Circles doth ſome Sap riſe, as is plain 1n a: 
tcee that.is Barked round; for that tree ſhall put forth Leaves and increaſe: 
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in Body, but produce little or no ſhoot, andthe more porous the tree 
is between theſe Annual Circles, the longer that tree will Live, as ac- 
cidentally | have had it Exp-rimented on Walnut-trees, Aſhes, &c. 
And they have continued ſometimes two years, and ſometimes near 
three before they have dyed, when they have been barked quite round 
the ſtemme, a Foot or more ; and by way of Experiment 1 cut off the 
Bark from a Holly-tree and a Box- tree about half a Foot clean, quitc 
round the ſtemme or body of each tree, and the tops of both did die in 
leſs than one years time, which informed my Reaſon, as much as though 
I had Learned it out of the moſt Learned Author, that the Sap of thoſe 
trees that ſhed their Leaves, doth-in a ſmall quantity aſcend between 
the Annual Circles, in that pory place : for trees that hold their leaves, 
their Wood is cloſe, and Compact between the Annual Circles, and 
that is the Reaſon that they die ſoon, being barked round : Alſo their 
Sap being of a Turpentine and Clammy Subſtance, is the Reaſon they 
hold their Leavesall Winter, being as it were glued on by that Subſtance; 
and the Sapof ſuch Trees as hold their Leaves, being once ſet by cold, 
requires a pretty deal of heat to make it thin, 'and ſet it on Motion - As 
Comparatively, alittke Cold will ſet or make ſtiff Pitch or Turpentine ; 
but it muſt be Froſt that ſets or ſtays the Motion of W ater. 
Alſo thoſe Trees which hold their Leaves will grow much better un- 


der the dropping of —_ eat Trees, than thoſe that ſhed their Leaves ; 


a 


for their Turpentine-ſap ſhoots off the drops, ſo that they have little 
or no harm by ſuch a Scituation, | 
© "But incaſe you ſhould have a Tree Barked round by Accident, and 
would willingly preſerve it, your beſt way is to get a ſhoot below the 
wounded place, andif your Tree be Young, you ſhall then have ſeve- 
_ ral break out a little above the Root, is you find they ſhoot ſtrong, 
preſerve two of the ſtrongeſt, and ſee that the Barked place be near the 
Ground; but if your Tree be Barked high from the Ground, or that it 
ſhoot up ſlowly, then leave but one ſhoot, keeping all other that ſhoot 
out clean taken off, as foonas ever you ſee them break out ; ſo Nouriſh 
up the two ſhoots or ſhoot- till you have got them higher than the 
wounded place; then cut a long flit in the Bark, above thewound, and 
Joyn in that ſhoot exaQly, makingit fitthe lit, the in-ſide of.one bark 
Tight againſt the in-ſide of the other; tie it cloſe in, and Loom it over 
with good and well tempered Loom; to keepthe Air and wet out; or 
_ better with ſoft Wax, The Spring is the beſt Seaſon,: but-if you fear 
| yourTree to decay, defer not, but do'it as ſoon as your ſhoots:beſhot 
3 you-would be further fatisficd concerning the Largeneſs _ _ 
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fulneſs of this Royal Tree, ſee Eſquire Evelyn's Diſcourſe of Foreſt- 


trees, who hath writ very well of this and others; but before I bid 
adieu, I muſt Plant theſe few unpruned Verſes, and fo leave the moſt 


Uſeful Oak. 


O Stately Tree ! Who-right can ſpeak, thy Praiſe 

Death well deſerve the Lawrel or the Bays. 

Ask but our Thames what Burdens thou haſt bore 
Of Goldand Silver fine, andin their ore, 

Of Rubies, Diamonds,and Pearls moſt rare, 

With others which paſt valuation are. 

Of Silk, and Sattins fine to Cloath the Back: 

Of Wines, Italian, French, and Spaniſh Sack: 

Of Spices, Fruits,and many a Rich Dye, 

To Satisfie and Feaſt the Curious Eye: 

Of Maſtick,, Myrrh, and many a Rich Gum ; 

Alloes and Druggs which from the Indies come. 

He who Loves this thy Burthen, and not T hee, 

He deſerves never to be worth one Tree. 

'T was Faithful Oak preſerv'd our Kine, that we 

Aight thence Learn Leſſons of true Loyalty. 

Kings, Lords, and Earls, and Men of Low Degree, 

Tranſported are by this our Royal Tree ; 

Oak-Walls our Seas and Iſland do incloſe, 

Our Beſt Defence againſt our Forreign Foes. 

No thing on Earth but Oak, can T ime Redeem, 

No Wood deſerving of ſo high Eſteem. 

When in Salt Seas Sir Francis Drake did ſtear, 

Sailing in Oak, he ſav'd one day ith Year. 

His Oak which the Terreſtrial Globe did Meaſure, 

Through Dangersled himt” Honour, Profit, Pleaſure, 

No Wood like Oak that grows upon the Ground, 

To make our Houſe and Ships laſt long and ſound, 

No Oak, like Ours: By Love to Oaks let's then 

Appear true Subjelts, and right Engliſh-men. 


CHAT. Al 


Of raiſing and Ordering the El. 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of Elm, but the belt ſort (becauſe it pro- 
T duceth the greateſt Trees, and ſooneir comes to pert-ction ) 1s 
that which hati its Leaves not much leſs than Line, or Lime-tree Icave;, 
and ſhoots with a ſhoot not much leſs than a Sallow when it is loppet : 
it is called by ſome the Trench-E!m, by others the Marih-Elm. Some 
other ſorts there are that are not much infertour to this for producins 
high and, good Timber, One ſort there i5 that hath on the young thoots 
great picces like Cork, ſubject to ſpread in head much, and grow croo!c- 
ed, this is not very good to make high Trees, but makes good Poliurds : 
Another ſort there is which ſee in Ef x, the ſides are ſubject to have 
Wenns thick on them, which makes the Body hard to cleave : this is not 
very good to make a high Tree, but good Pollards. 

All ſorts of Elms doc increaſe from the roots much of thcmſclves ; 
and the more you take, the more they will give, provided you keep 
them from being taken from you; -that is, from being ſpoyled Ly Ct 
tel, and though they be ſo kind of themſelves, yet there are ſeveral 
_ wayes to increaſe them, but the way to have of the beſt Kinds, an ito» 
make the finelt Trees, is by raiſing them of ſeeds. 

Therefore about the beginning .of 2Zarch, or about the tenth, you 
ſhall find the broadthings like Hops beginto fall, which have the ſced 
in them; when you find theſe begin to fall, in a dry day (if conveni- 
ently you can) gather what quantity you pleaſe to ſow, then lay them 
thin in ſome place where they may drye four or five dzyes, and then 
having prepared a Bed ( in bigneſs according to the quantity of your 
Seeds) of freſh light Brick-carth, ſow the ſeeds and their Veilcls all 
over, then ſift ſome of the fame Mould all over the bed, for they will 
not well rake in; letthem be covered about half an Inch thick ; if the 
Summer prove drye, water them ſometimes, and keep them clean ſrom 
Weeds; letnot weeds ſtand on your bed till they be great, leſt in pull- 
ing ſuch up you ſpoyl their fpearing, by breaking it off, or by letting 
m the drye Aire, and ſo killit; therefore keep your Beds clean from 
weeds, and about the middle or latter end of Auguſt they will be come 


up: 
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- up: About the midſt of September if a little richer Mould all over the 
Bed, but not ſo much as to cover them, thus doe the next Summer, 
and take off the {ide- boughs though young, and when they have food 
two years on that Bed, then plant them on beds in your Nutſery, 
keeping them ith digging and pruning up yearly, till you have got 
them to the itature you think convenient to plant abroad. [n ſetting 
this or any {ort of Tree forget not to top the ends of the tap-root, or 
other long ones, and aiſonot to leave a bruiſed Fnd uncutoF. You 
may ſet thom in {freight lines in your Nurſery, about a yard one Row 
from 2nother, and about a foot and a half one Tree from another, in 
the Rowes; mind the Natural depth it firlt did grow at, and ſet it fo 
when you remove it ; have a care of ſettings any Tree tcv deep, and 
alſo kcep not this Tree nor a Walnut long out of the ground, for their 
ſpongy Roots will ina little time grow Mouldy and be ſpoyled : There- 
fore if you.cannot ſet them, let them be covered with Earth, and then 
you ſhall find this Tree as patient in removing, and as certam to grow 
as any TreeI know. 

The ground they like beſt is a light Brick-carth or Loom, as1I faid 
| before ; that they diſlike moſt is, a rocky ground, or a ſtifte clay; 
but if one have a mixture of Brick-carth, cc. and the other of 
ſmall Gravel, Drift-ſand, Sand, cc. then there they will do pretty 
well, 

They naturally increaſe very much of themſelves, and the more 
where they meet with natural ground : if you fell a thriving Tree, and 
fence in the place, you then may have a ſtore to furniſh your Woods 
and Heoge-rows with the worſt; and the ſtraighteſt to nurſe up in your 
Nurſeries, for to make VValks, Avenues, Glades, @c. with; for 
there is no tree more proper for the certainty of its growing, eſpe- 
cially it you make good large and deep holes, and where the ground 
is not natural, there help it by ſome that is, and then you may hope 
for a ſtately high growing Tree, if you take care in pruning it up, as 
is before ſhewed of the Oak. You need not much fear its growing 
top-heavy ; for it having ſuch a thick bars, the ſap is ſubject to lodge 
in it, and break out many ſ{:de-boughs, and the Roots apt to break out 
with ſuckers, the more when pruned, therefore prune it up high, and 
often, but let the ſeaſon be. February, for then its fine dari, green- 
coloured Leaf, and long hanging on it, is the more ornamental, and fit 
for walks. 

As for the way to increaſe it from the Roots of anotier Tree, T doe 
referre youto the ſeventh Chapter, which will ſhew you fully how to 


perform the ſame; obſerving but them Rules, you may raiſe many fine 
2 young 
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young Trees from the Roots of another, much better than naturally they 
will be produced from the Roots. i 

I adviſe you where you find your ground Natural in your Hedge- 
rowes, there to plant ſome of this moſt uſefull wood; for it will run 
in the Banks, and thicken your Hedges with wood, and is very cour- 
teous to other ſorts of wood growing by it. : 

Do not let ignorant Tradition poſſeſs you that it will grow of the 
Chips, or of Truncheons ſet, like Sallowes, though the Author of the 
Commons Complaint ſaith it will, for I afſure you it neither doth nor 
will, ” 

In Lopping of this, be carefull to cut your boughs cloſe and ſmooth 
off, minding to keep them perpendicular to the Horizon, the better 
to ſhoot oft the wet, 

It will grow well of Laying, (as is before noted and alſo directed in 
the Chapt, of Laying ) in which if you take but a little labour more 
than ordinary, from one Tree you may have (tn a iew years) many in 
your Hedge-rowes or clſewhere; therefore deferre not, but put this 
in practice, eſpecially the great Kind : My Lord Bacon adviſeth to bud 
it, to make the Leaves the larger, but that is needleſs. 

Part of theſe Rules I wrote ſome years agoe, at the requeſt, and for 
the uſe of the truely ingenious Planter, and Lover thereof, Sir Henry 


Capell; and I ſhall give you the ſame Concluſion now, that I did then 
to him, which take as followeth. 


Since Gard'ning was the firſt and beſt Vocation, 
Ard Adam (whoſe all are by Procreation) 

Was the firſt Gara'ner of the World, and ye 
Are the green ſhoots of Him th' Original Tree ; 
Encourage then thts innocent old Trade, 

Ye Noble Souls that were from Adam made ; 
So ſhall the Gard'ners labour better bring 
To hs Countrey Profit, Pleaſure to his King. 
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CHAP, "AFL 
Of Raiſing and Ordering the Aff 


\ ND as for Raiing the Aſh, I ſhall pive you the ſame Rules as 1 
did tothe aforcſaid Honourable Perfon the ſame time, before the 

Diſcourſe of Forre{t-trees was written. 

Let your Keycs be thorow ripe, which will be about the middle or 
end of Oitober, or November: When you have pathercd them, lay 
them thin to dry, but gather them off from a young {traight thriving 
Tree :. My Reaſon to gxther them off a young thriving tree, is, becauſe 
there will the Keyes, or ſceis in the Keyes, be the larger and ſolider, 
therefore by conſequence they are the abler to ſhoot the ttronger, and 
to maintain themſclves the better and longer : Though I know by ex- 
perience that the ſeeds of ſome old Plants will come up ſooner (fo the 
ſeed be perfect) than the ſeed of young Plants; and alſo thit old ſeed, 
(ſo it will but grow) will come up ſooner than new Seed. My afore- 
ſaid Reaſons do in part demonſtrate this : Or thus, Nature finding her 
ſelf weak, doth (like a provident Mother) ſeek the ſooner to provide 
for her weak Children: for Nature is one in divers things, and yet va- 
rious in one thing. | | ; . 

Now if you gather them off from a ſtraight tree, tis the hikelicr 
they willrun more up, and grow itraighter than thoſe which be gather- 
ed off a Pollard or crooked trce: for it is well known, and might be 
proved by many Initances, that Nature doth delight in Imitation, and 
the Defects of Nature may be helped by Art; for the great Altera- 
tions which many times we find viſible jn many Vegetables of the ſame 
ſpecies, they all proceed cither from the Earth, the Water, or the 
Heavenly Influences ; but the laſt is the greatelt Author of Alteration, 
both in Senſibles, Vegetables and Animals. However, Like fill pro- 
duceth its Like; and fince there is ſuch plenty of Forreit-rrees that 
bear ſeed, you may as well gather all ſorts of Keyes and $ecds off or 
under ſuch Trees, as not. 

As for the time of ſowing them, let it be any time between the lat- 
ter end of Ofober, and the laſt of Fanuary; for they will lie til] Spring 
come twelve Months before they appear: if your ground be not very 


ſubject to great weeds, you may ſow them with Oats, if you be 
minded 
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minded tomake a Wood of it ; and in your V Voods on the top of 


your-Ground ; but if they be prepared before-hand, they will be much 
more certain of growing : therefore if you would be ſure to raiſe good 
ſtore of them for to make V Valks, or furniſh your VVoocs with, &>c. | 
having gathered your Keyes, and ordered them as 15 aforeſaid, pre- 
pare ſome ſifted Earth, -or Sand, which 1s better by keeping an equal 
warmth and moyſture, to prepare them for ſpearing. Having prepa- 
red your ſand, and a houſe to lay them in, where the Air may irecly 
come, then in this Houſe lay one Laying of Sand anc a Laying of Reyes, 
parting your Keyes well ; ſo doe till you have ( Laying aiter Laying ) 
- covered all your Keyes.in the Couch, any time in VVinter, as is be- 
fore directed : Let your Sand be pretty moylt, and ſo keep tt all that 
year; and having prepared your Ground by often digging, and a ten- 
der Soyl, (which the Aſh loves) then about the latter end of 747447 
ſowe them on this Bed, covering them about one Inch, or an Inchand 
a half thick : Donot let them lic too long uncovered when you t 1c 
them out of their Couch; for then they will be ſpeared, and it they 
lie too long in the Aire, it wil: ſpoyl them: Do not ſfowe them in 
froſty weather ; but if Froſts be, ſtay till they be over. 

Mind to keep-them clean from weeds the firſt year, for they will 
ſhoot butlittle the firſt year, but the ſecond they will ſhoot ſtrongly : 
the VVinter after you may tranſplant them upon Beds, prunins the 
little fide-ſnoots, and topping the tap-root. Keep them with digging 
and pruning every year on theſe Beds, and in few years they will be 
fit for Walks, Woods, @&c. and one of theſe thus ordered, ſhall be 
worth ten taken out of VVoods, for they will be taper and fine trees. 
'V'Vhen you remove an Aſh, take not off his head, if he be not too 
top heavy, that you can poſſibly help it ; for an Aſh and a V Valnut 
are two of the worlt Trees I know to head, they having ſuch a great 
Pith : but the ſide-boughs you may be bold to take off, provided you 
take them off cloſe, and the Bovughs not very great. It is not very 
apt to break much into fide-boughs, and heals over the wound as well 
as any. tree except the Beech; then why will you have low Timber - 
trees of Aſhes, when you may as well have high ones? Therefore 
prune up your young Afſh-trees well and ofren: And if you follow 
R -— "2 Rules, you may raiſe them as eaſily as Barley, and as 

TAICK. | | 
- As touching the Teycral Kinds, ſome Aythors will have two, ſorts, 
the Male and Female : but there is no ſuch thing as Male and Female 
among. Plants, though ſome Plants are fo called; for what AQ of 
- either do any two Plants communicate to each other ? The oreatelt 
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difference that ever I obſerved in youhg Aſhes,,amgng the many- 
thouſands that I have raiſed, was in their Bark; for.\l have had ſome 
that have had blackiſh Bark , ſome reddiſh, the Leaves alike, but 
what difietence there will be in the Keyes and Timber, 1 yet know 
not. | 

The Aſh is not fit to be ſet near fine Gardens, for the Leaves turn 
to ſoyl ſuddenly, and fo ſpoyl your VValks; alſo the 'Roots run ſo 
ſhallow that they will rob your, Borders, and ſpoyl your Fruit-trees : 
They are as bad by your plow'd Ground, for the Roots will ſodraw 
the tirength of the Ground from the Corn, that it will languiſh and 
pine aw2y. And this I have obſerved, that the Summer after a Tree 
is lopped, it ſhall rob the Cofn more than another bigger {ſtanding 
by it, as may be viſible by the growth of the Corn: I have wilfully 
experienc'd it, and I conceive the Reaſon to be this; the Sap riſeth 
into the head of the Pollard (as uſually it did) and ſointo the Boughs, 
but finding the Boughs cut off, it filleth the Head fo full, that it cauſeth 
it to. ſwell in the Spring; and this is the reaſon Pollard-heads are 
bigger than any other part of the body of the Tree; the head being 
ſo full that it can contain the ſap no longer, it then br:aketh out in- 
to abundance of young ſhoots, and when they ſet once a growing 
they grow apace, and ſo the Bark of them being thin and open for 
the Sap to run in, they receive as much as the Roots can poſſibly 
provide for them, and endeavour to enlarge the Head to. that mag- 
nitade ag it was at before. 

But though the Aſh doth harm to grow near or upon plowed 
Ground, y<t it is the uſefulleit wood that growes, for the Plough 
and other uſes belonging to the Plough-man. Ir 1s a quick-growing 
wood, and will grow pretty well on molt ſorts of Groun is, provi-, 
ded they be not too wet, or very ſhallow: It grows belt on ſuch 
Grounds as have their ſurface of a looſe Nature, ſo that it be not too 
ſhallow. It produceth excellent Timber for ſeveral uſes, and is ſuch 
a quick-grower, that froma Key, in Forty years, one Aſh was fold 

. for Thirty pounds iterling, as witnefſeth-the ingenious Author of the 
Diſcourſe of Forreſi-trees, pag. 22., And this I can tell, which my 
Lord and I meaſured; of the ſhoot of an Aſh that ſtood between the 
Wood-yard at Hadham-Ha'ls and a place where I uſed to rail: Me- 
lon plants ; that the ſecond years ſhoot was Eight foot within' two 
Inches; which had it ſhot but a few years at this rate, it would ſoon 
haye been very great Tree, and worth alike price. 


Of all the V Vood that I know, there is none burns ſo well green 
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as the Aſh; un&hatis one Reaſon that many a fine Pollard is ſpoyl. 
ed : For your bad Husbands (as they are tearmed ) are as unkind to 
Trees as they are to themſelves: For their want of Wood carly in 
the-V Vinter, makes them flie to the Aſh, whence tacy hack off the 
Boughs, and thus leave him all Winter; in which time the wood be- 
ing not very hard, that drinks in the wet at theſe wounded places, 
and before the Spring comes to heal it over, decayes, and ſo by tht 
means every Winter receiveth the wet more and more, t:Il it hath dc- 
ſtroyed Root, Body and Branch. 

On the other ſide, there are ſome which will not lop their Trees til! 
they bear very great Boughs; and then lop off them, (ſmooth and 
well cut of) though it be in the Spring; yet in ſuch great wounds, 
before the Sap can cover the place, the wet makes a hole in ſome or 
many of theſe places; and ſo you loſe both Body and Lops in a few 
years. Beſides the lopping of Trees young, that is, at ten or twelve 
years at the moſt, by ſo doing you keep your Tree much the longer 
alive; and you ſhall have ſhoots of Trees at firſt felling, grow morc 
into wood in one year, than'they.do when old Lops in two or three, 
and in all Reſpectsare as uſefull for the Fire : Then I intreat you bc 
not ſo wilfull, as to make you and yours poor, and alſo ſpoyl your 
trees. 

Therefore in lopping of Pollards , eſpecially ſoft wood, let it be 
towards the Spring, and let not your Lops grow ſo great, as to 
ſpoyl your trees and loſe the ufe of your Money. If once you find 
your Pollard grow much hollow at the Head, down with it as ſoon 
as may be, forit then decayes more inthe Body than the Lop comes 
to; andif your Timber-trees be dead-topt, or moſt of the Head dead, 
or that you find Wood-peckers, or Nihills make holes in them, then 
fell them as ſoon as the ſeaſon is, (which is from OiZober to Febrnary) 
for when they begin to decay, they decay apace. 

I know it is the Opinion of moſt men, that theſe Birds ſpoyl their 
Trees; but let me tell you, they rarely make holes in ſonnd Timber, 
therefore Learn of them, and fell the trees of which they = you 


warning by making holes in them : the ſooner the leſs Timber loſt. 
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.CHAR XII 


Of Raiſing and Ordering tht” Beech. 


NE. the Kinds of Beech I know but one, though ſome ſay there 


JF. he more. | 30 GUgE TI | 
_. About the middle of September you will-find the Maſt ibegini to fall 
apace, then gather what Quantity you think good to fow., 'and: as 
ſoon as your ſeeds be dryc,. make a Couch of Sand; as you are be- 
fore directed for the Aſh, and ſowe them: before the Moneth Seprem- 
ber be paſt; Keep them inithe Couch: moderately moyſt (not ſo-wet 
as you keep the Aſh) -untill-the-latter ead of Fanuary, 'thenſowethem 
jna bed of light gravelly Earth, made on purpoſe : Or'if you fancy to 
ſowe them in your Woods, that is the beſt time; or you may ſowe 
them inthe Month September m your Woods: But if you keep them 
inthe Houſe all Winter; and ſowe themat the firſt Riſe of. the;Spring, 
you will preſerve them from Mice and other Vermine the better ; 
they affect a gravelly light Soyl, and will not thrive on Clayes: If 
you would make a Nurſery of them, your Ground muſt be accord- 
ingly, -or elſe they will thrive but badly with you. 
. Of all VVoods that: are, this may the-beſt be pruned vp; for it 
youre? over: the'place in little time, and is not ſubje to break out 
-boughs:: It is fitting for Walks where the Ground is Natural 
for it, but it is ſo nice in its ground, that I do think there are few 
VValks of any great Length, but have ſome Veins of Ground it 
doth got like; 1 i 90 G6 DE BIY 
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CHAP XIV. 


of Raiſing an4 Ordering the Walnnt, 


be theſe Enquiries made, 
- Firſt, you will deſire to know what kind of Nut is likelieſt to pro- 
duce the beſt Fruit; and to know what Kinds will alter from that Kind 
to a better ( as moſt Kinds of Fruit will degenerate, ſome for the bet- 


Bret we cometo Raiſe this Tree, or Gather the Nuts, there may 


"rer, and foine near the/ſame," and fome worſe) as alſo to know the ve- 
.ry Nut, or Nuts, and other ſorts of Fruits which will do ſo. 


As for the Kinds that are likelieſt to produce the beſt Fruit, and the 
molt likely to produce. better, Obſerve to gather your Nuts, -Stones, 


_ «or Kernels off from ſome young: thriving Tree, that. is in.its Prime of 
bearing, and hath. the Kernels plump, large,” and full, and' of the bel} 


ſorts; and if it be of Fruit thatis too ſubject to Ripelate with us, then 
let itbe of the carlieft Kinds, and asfor the lateſt Kind; preſerve them 
for Stocks onely: alſo:if it may be, make choice of ſuch Fruit as is 
lately produced from ſome other;good Kind, and is better than the Kind 


tt cameof; for. you 'cannot expect to have as good an Apple produced 
from; the'Kernel of a: Crab, as you may have from the Kernel of a good 


Pippin - for if the one bring you a good Wilding, and the other an Ap- 
ple, either more large, or more beautiful, and as good, if. not better, 


and of .diffcrenttaſte,' thisis-as much as can be well expected : - for Na- 


tureidoth not ryn her: Journey all at once; | but makes ſeveral ſmall ones, 


and many times more backwatdthanforward, the better to encourage 


Iagenions Mento try and obſerve her ways : but to thoſe thatare Gili- 
ph ſhe often drops her bleſſings, and requites them: well for their di- 

gence. Andif you would obtain'a bleſſing in you Works by Nature, 
you muſt frequently be begging it of the great God of Nature, and by 


- his affiſtance and your diligence, you need not doubt accompliſhing 


you Lawful deſires : Of this Truth doubt not. 


| The Lord Bacoz, in his Natural Hiſtory, tells you of an Old Tra- 
dition, that boughs of_ the Oak put into the Earth, will put forth 
Wild Vines. I wiſh all ſuch Old Traditions were buried in the Earth in 
room of the Oak-boughs. 


He 
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He tells us alfo of an Old Beech-rree cut down, the Root whereo 
puteforth a Birch, See p. 111. | 

This moſt Learned Man, in his next page lays down fix Rules 
(though all, as he confeficth, untried by him ) concerning the tranſ- 

mutation of Plants. 

The firlt is, if you would have one Plant turn into another, you 
muſt have the Nouriſhment over-rule the Secd. 

The Second is, to bury ſome few Seeds of the Plant you would 

- change, amonz other Seeds. 

The Third is, to make ſome Medley or mixture of Earth with ſome 
other Plants bruiſed, or ſhaven, either Leaf or Root. | 
The Fourth is, to mark what Herbs ſome Earth does put forth of its 
ſelf, and'to ſow ſome contrary Seed in that Earth. | 

The Fifth is, to make an Herb grow contrary to its Nature. 

The Sixth is, to make Plants grow out of the Sun, or open Air ; as 
in the bottom of a Pond, or in ſome great hollow tree. 

I might and could Anſwer to all theſe, but think it would be too te- 
dious ; for I do verily believe, that to ſow Seeds any way that can be 
deviſed by Man, will not in the leaſt cauſe them to be quite another 
kind of Plant ; for if you find any altcration, in any Plant that is, it is 
from the Conception and Nativity of the Seed; for there is no real al- 
teration but by Seed. I know that Plants or Trees may bring fairer, 
or ſmaller Flowers, or Fruits according to the Ordering and Natural 
Situation of the Ground, and the contrary : For it is in vain to think, 
that the Kernels of an Apple will bring forth a Pear, or a Pearan Ap- 
ple ; or that Cherry-ſtones will produce a Plumb, or Plumb-ſtones a 
Cherry : But if you ſow the Kernels of good Pears or Apples, &c. 
then you may expect good Fruit, and of different taſte, ſhape, or big- 
neſs, as is afore-ſaid; for I do believeall our ſorts of Pippins come from 
one: the Burry-pear from the Green-field, the Pettit Rouſelet from the 
Katharine, &c. And ſo of Walnuts, or other Fruit; and what ſhould 
be the Reaſon then we do not Raiſe as many new ſorts of Fruit as the 
French? And though I do deviate a little from my intended Diſcourſe, 
I ſhall ſhew you that we can do it as well as they, and I ſuppoſe better, 
though we do itnot ; but before I proceed to give you further Judgment 
of it, I will in ſome meaſure Anſwer my Querie, which was, to know 
the very particular Fruit that will aJter for the beſt: I do not affirm it as 
true as the Goſpel, but onely conclude according to Reaſon. - 
Firſt, it is known by Experience in Flowers to be true; that ſuch 
Flowers as differ in number of Leaves, in ſhape, in Colours, the Seeds 
ef ſuch will produce TNSORey different from the Ordinary oy 
Ds oor | 3 | « 
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of Flowers, thoaph prodtceFall'of one Flowet but a'Year'or two be. 
fore; nay, a particular Flower among many others, of one Plant, (Mali 
bring more double ones thantwenty othefs that Ire not fo qualified as 
it : this isapparently known to'alf that take delight in Raiſing of Flow. 
ers, that the Stock-pilly-floyer that hath .Flowers of 5,6, 7, 8, org 
Leaves, that the Seedof fuch a particutar Flower or Flowers will pro- 
duce more double ones thanthofe Plants that bring forth but four leaves, 

Quantity for Quantity of Sced, twenty for one : You may know theſe 
Flowers before they blow. out in the bud; I confefs this Flower doth 
ſhew this by its Leaves-more than. any other I know; for'this Flower = 
having no thrum inthe middle; as the nioſt' of Flowers have, Nature 
hath given it this Sign to inform Man, "that chofe' that have a Leaf or 
Leaves added to them more than their uſual kind, will bring forth 
thoſe with many Leaves, and make afine double Flower ; which when 
it hathattained to, it then is cometo the bounds of Natore, which the 
Almighty hath alotted it, ſaying, T bu fat ſhalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther : for when it isthos a donble flower, it never beareth Seed more, | 
bur by endeavouring blows it ſelf to Death. 

If you be Curious, you may obferve the ſame Rule in ſeveral other 
flowers that have nothrum in'the middle, as Auriculoes, Prim-Roſe, 
Wall: flowers, Campians,” and' ſeverat others; and when yor find on 
Leaf or Leaves more'than'the ordinary number; you may: canctude 
there,Nature hath fer one ſtep forward in altering from the ordinary 
Kinds therefore if you be aLover of Plants, or a Servant of Naturc, 
be af tit, foSruraponned Jon ie Four ren ſtep. out of Door, 

en do you wair tpoit her to her foyrneys end, for tis on the Diligent 
febetitet Fans. OE 

- Alld chofs lowers which bear Seed when double; ag the Gilly-Aower, 
Aſfricay, &<. *Sowingthie Seed of fuch double flowers, they will bring 
and better flowers a Hondredfor on&than ivgle ones.; and in 

you ſhall have ſeveral Varieties, bur moit 
d lart was of ,and ſome of theſe will, 
4tore,” and then they will. break 
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hen hever beat Seed more. Gilly- 
bear” Secd, and which not Thoſe 
rorher Accidents hinder not”) have. 
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will alter; beanhart 3 4 cn fuch flowers as afore-faid': but can the alter- 
ing of the -Fruit be known by the fower? = 

' Fothis I Anſwer, that you have not onely the Leaves of the lower 
but the thrum and the Fruit it ſelf, to inform you which will alter; there- 
fore by the Shape, Colour, or Thrum in the Flower; you may know 
which fruits will alter, and it is poſſivle, which will alter tor the beſt; for 
is commonly known, that fruit will alter ſrom the fruit they come of, 
by ſowing the Nuts, Kerncls, or Seeds, 

' Now, when you have made choice of your Seeds, Stones, Nuts, 
Ratſe them. as is Directed in each Chapter of the Kind, in good freſh 
Ground, and by Midfomer that Year they. will have ſhot ſo {trong, that 
you may take off Buds of ſome ſorts, and of all ſorts the next Year, 
having in readineſs fone fine thriving ttock againſt ſome good Wall, for 
that will make the fruit fer the ſooner when it comes to blow; Ar a fir 
Seaſon bud theſe Stocks,it Pears on Quince-ſtocks zif Peaches, NeQrons, 
or Plumb, on ſome large white Plumb-ſtocks, &c. If they be Apples 
or Walnuts, they may be from the Wall : bud your Apples or Cod- 
lins, or Apple of Paradice ( which is a fort of Dwarf-ſweeting, and 
will grow of Cuttings; if Walnuts, on a fine Young Walnut-tree, bud: 
it five or ſix foot high ; this doth not onely alter the Property of the 
Wild Kind, but it makes the Free more Naturally beat fruit much ſcon-. 
er and better, if well Ordered ; your Pears, Plumbs, and Peaches will. 
bear in three or four years after, your Apples and Walnuts in five or 
ſix years after. | | | 

I know my Lord Bacon tells-you, that Peaches come beſt of Stones, 
unbudded, but I adviſe you to bud all you Raiſe of Stones, Seeds, &c. 
though it be to:take a bud off fronithe ſame ſtock,and to bud it onthar,. 
. as | have often done. 

Thoſe that have great Grounds to-look to, and:good. Ingenuity, let: 
them but put this in Practice, and Tam confident they will find great ſa- 
tisfaction therein, and ina little time Raife many new ſorts of fruit. 

' - Now, the Reafon why in France they” Raife more Varieties of fruit 
and flowers than we do, is this : there are many Ingenious Men in their 
Monaſteries, and there they being Seatcd aslong. as they. Live, there: 
they Raiſe many fine fruits and lowers, _ > SR 
Now, if our Noble Men that take delight in Gardens, as all thatare 
Ingenions do, would provide themſelves of good Ingenious Gardi-- 
ners, and allow them: good Encouragement; with afſurance of: conti- 
nuingirtheir Service fo long as they carry themſelves carefolly ih their- 
Employ, and arefaithful in their Place; this would certainly cauſe them: 
_to improve their Places, much. for their Maſters good ag Bros. and: 
Tod R | LET. 
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© their own Credit, or give them Patents for their Places, as His Ma- 


ſeſty does to the Gardiners he keeps, for which [ hope none better ſer- 
ved, A good Cook can Dreſs you ſeveral Diſhes of Meat very well 
in half a day, and if one miſcarry, they can ina little time make ano. 
' ther; but the Gardiner muſt have ſeveral Moneths or Years, to bring 
ſome things to Perfection; and if He miſcarry; he cannot begin again 
when he will, but he muſt wait his time with Patience ; therefore he 
ought the more to be careful. | 
But for this Digreſſion I muſt crave your Pardon; and thus I have 
ſhewed you, that it is not the mixing of Earth with other Plants, that 
will make them change into ſach Plants as you mix the Earth with, or 
make the Plant alter toany purpoſe ; for the main alteration of all Plants 
is from their Seed; though it may be, mixing ſuch Plants or Shavings 
with the Earth you ſow Seed in, may cauſe them to have ſome quality 
of the Phyſical oſe of the Plant in them ; as is the Opinion of the Learn- 
ed, that Miſceltoe on the Oak, and Polipody of the Oak, and Elder 
on the Willow, &c. do partake of the Phyſical uſes of thoſe Plants on 
which they grow : for in Nature you may find, that many Bodies do 
not onely by their Qualities Aﬀect their Adjacents, but alſo infuſe their 
Virtue into them, and endue them with the ſame faculty ; as the Load- 
ſtone doth not onely attract Iron, but Communicates its Virtue to it, 
and makes it Magnetical by touching, &c. 

But 1 ſhall leave the Stones, and return to the Walnut-tree. Let 
your Nuts be very Ripe, and when they begin'to fall, then beat the 
reit off from the Tree, and lay them by, that the outward Husk ma 
Crack, then peel them, but do not waſh them, for wet doth make the 
Kernel Crack, and Mould, and ſpayls it: When you have taken off 
the Husk, lay them thinto dry in ſome dry open Room,turn them ſome- 
times with a Broom. 

When they have ſweat, and are dry, about the beginning of OZo- 
ber put them into Sand a little moyſt, making it a little wetter about 
Chriſtmas, for then they will begin to ſpear, and then will digeſt it : 
Sow them not in their Husks, neither ſteep them, as ſome Adviſe. Set 
or Sow them about the latter eni of Fanxary, or beginning of Febru- 
«ry, in good freſh Ground, minding the aforeſaid Rules, and yon ſhall 
not loſe one in'a hundred; and cover them about an Inch anda half, or 
two Inches; keepthem well Weeded ontheir firſt bed, and when they 
nayeſtood two Summers, . then Remove them into other beds, ſetting 
acmavoute yard aſunder, one Row from another, and about. a foot 
anda half one from another in the Rows: Cut the Tap-root and all 
[rm Roots off, and the fide-boughs, but cut not off the Head of a 


Keep 
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- Keep them with digging, and hoing, and pruning vp, till you have 
ot them five or ſix foot high, then Bg rod co makes em bear 
ooner, and then youare certain of a good Kind ; for I preſume. you 

will not bud them with a bad Kind, if you know it. 

If you do not bud them, let them Head about ſix foot high a year or 
two, andthen Remove them; but keep them not long in the open Air, 
for the Roots being of a ſpongy Nature, will take in the Air ſo fait, 
that they will ſoon Mould, and Kill your Tree, therefore ſet them as 
ſoon as you can, when once taken up. 

Remove them young off from the Sced-bed, as is before Adviſed ; 
for if you let them ſtand to be great on the place where they were firſt 
ſowed, they will be much more dangerousto Remove, and not lo likely 
to thrive. ER 

The Ground they Love is a deep Soyl, and of a dry Nature, on a 
ſharp Gravel, if the Ground be ſhallow, they will not proſper, bur 
if the Gravel be mixed with Loom, they will do well: They Love not 
a ſtiff Clay, but if it be mixed Naturally with ſtones or Chalk, and nor 
too ſhallow, then they will thrive on it. 
| Itis a proper Tree to ſet in Woods, for it will run up ( if the ſide- 
boughs be takenoff) to a great height, and yield very good Timber 


for many Uſes. 
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CHAP. = 


of Raiſing and Ordering the C heſnut. 


Ouching the Kinds of this Nut, there may be ſeveral, but I know 

but three; one ef themis very good, which ought to be the more: 

Increaſed, | | | 

For the time of Gathering, Obſerve the ſame as before is faid of 

the Walnut : When you have gathered them, and taken the Husks 
off, lay them todry and ſweat, but not too thick. : 

Do not ſteep them in Water, as ſome Adviſe yon, for it is not good 
to ſteep any ſort of Seed, unleſs ſome Annuals, and to ſteep them 1s 
go00d, eſpecially if lated in ſowing ; but to ſteep Stones, Nuts, or Seeds 
that are not of quick growth, watering them may' Kill them, by ma- 
king the Kernel ſwell too haſtily, andſo crack it before the ſpear cauſeth 


it ; or it may Mould andſtupifie the ſpear 3 therefore letno _ _ 
"i 
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the beginaing or middle, of 

the beginning of 7aruary;; a K 

ary ſow.them on beds, and cover themabout two Inches, or -you may 
| ſetthemby aLine, as you lct Beans, or you may ſow them in drills, 
as Beans, or you may ſow.them where you intend they ſhall ſtand; 
and in any of theſe ways or places keep them clean from Weeds the 
frlt or ſecond year, then you may Remove them into your Nurſery off 
from the Sced-bed : prune oft the fide-boughs and Roots. 

They are Subjc& to put ſorth many {ide-boughs near the Ground, 
whereby they may be increaſed by Laying very eaſily, to do which, 
ſce Chap. 5. Butthe beſt way is to Raiſe them of Nuts. 

Set them in Rows in your Nurſery, and Order them as is ſhewed of 
the Walnut. 

The Soyl they Love is ſuch as the Walnut takes delight to grow 


«4+ has 7 
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in. 
_ They be Excellent to ſet in Coppices or Woods; the: Timber is ve- 
ry Uſeful, and they will grow to be large for under-wood; if the Tree 
be mych crooked, fell it, it will yield great ſtore of ftrong ſhoots from 
the ſtemme, ſome of which it will be convenient to Lay, whereof you 
may leave ſome Layed to thicken the place, and others to Plant where 


you pleaſe, and may have great ſhoots from the ſtemme for ſeveral 
Uſes alſo. 


CHAP. XVI 


5 of Raiſing ard Ordering the Sarvice-Ti rees 
A 8 forthe Kinds of the Sarvice, they may be many "ES is one 
A whoſe Fruit is much better than the other, but 4 it is the 
Ground makes it ſo | cannot poſitively ſay. We have them grow at 
be "on ery "1 tqan ; oy 2rges bear well, and the. Fruit is 
: and at Cſbiobury we have them on a Gravel, the Fruit 
naught, andthe Trees bear very badly, + naps is pe 
. .tmay be Raiſed of the Seed.or Stone that is in the Berries, which, 
when'they are rotten, arethen Ripe; that is, aboutthe latter. end of 
Seavenber, -or beginning of Otober ; eat off the Fleſby part, bs 
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off by Rolling them in Sand, then dry them in the open Aire,cand ktep 
them in moyſt Sand till the beginning of Fanmnary, then ſow them on 
moiſt Ground, or in the ſhade; keep them from weeds, then let 
them ſtand two or three Years, and then plant them in your Nurſery, 
as you are directed for Walnut-trees, there keepthem with digging 
and pruning till they are fit of ſtature to plant out; they grow in good 
ſhape, and laſt long : it is a fine tree for V Valks, it likes beſt a ſtrong 
* ground, but let it be good, and there they will bear {tore of Fruit, and 

grow to be large, fine Trees. - | 

They be very ſubject to put forth ſuckers, by which they be eaſily 
increaſed from the Roots of the Mother-tree : but how to do that 
fee Chapt. 7. there you may be fully ſatisfied how to raiſe them, 

W hen you have got them to five or fix foot high, bud them ; they 
will bear ſooner, more, and better, &-c. a 
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CHAP. XVIE 
Of Raiſing and Ordering the Cherry-tree. 


FT Know many will ſay, that it is not proper to rank this among For- 
[| reſt-trees; but if ſuch did but ſee the fine ſtately Trees that we 
have growing in the Woods at Caſhiobury, they would then conclude 
it proper for Woods ; and iffor Woods then for Forreſts. 

'* Where they like the ground, they make a glorious ſhew in the 
Spring , their white Bloſſoms ſhewing at a diſtance as though they 
were cloathed with fine white Linnen ; their Bloſſoms are a great Re- 
lief to the induſtrious Bees at that ſeaſon: the way to raiſe and order 
them is as followeth, 
 Andfirſt you muſt know, that the beſt way to raiſe them, is of Stones. 
Let your Cherries be very ripe, for the riper your Cherry is, (or any 
other Fruit) the plumper and better is the'Kernel, _ | 

The time they be Ripe is according to the kind, but it is the black 
Cherry which growes common in Woods and Hedges about Caſhio- 
bury, which is the Tree fitting for VVoods, and therefore how to 
Raiſe it I ſhall ſhew, though there be much difference in theſe alto ; 
for we have ſome full as largeand good as the Corowne, and at a place 
called Red-heath, at one Mr. Baldwins, they have ſomeſorts not infe- 


riour to the black Orleance, which are produced naturally from the 
K STONES, 
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Stones, without Budding or Grafting, or any other help but the 
Nature of the Ground, which indeed is very natural to them. 

They are ripe in 7uly, and the largeſt forts are ripe hteſt ; the 
Fowls of the Aire will give you notice of their time of being Ripe, by 
their viſiting them, which are as ſo many Meſffengers to awaken the 
induſtrious to take care in time to- preſerve them; and to the careleſs 
' man and Sluggard, to take that away from him which he will not take 

care of: For, as the wiſeſt of men faith; Prov. 20; The-Sluggard will 
not plow by reaſon of cold, therefore ſhall he beg in Harveſt ; fo he that 
will not take care in time, ſhall want when others have. But we have 
ſuch ore, that whatthe Jack-dawes, Jayes, Mag-ptes, &c. cat, the 
are not mifſed with us; and though the Fowls do begin to cat "nk 
as ſoon as they turn blackiſh, yet Nature hath tied them on ſo faſt to 
the ſtalk, that they can but take off part of the fleſh, and leave the 
Stone and reſt to feed the Kernel; for the wonderfull wiſe God hath 
ordered moſt ſorts of Fruit ſo, that ſome by their bitter, fower, or 
other taſtes; are ſo well defended, that neither Bird nor Beaſt will 
touch them till the Kernels be ripe, or near it, and then the fleſh £ 
—_ alſo are pleaſing to thetr Pallats. ns 

Vhen- the Fruit-is Ripe gather them, and h | 

eaten off, or taken off, kites them in Sand ber woe ſ = 
heavy Plank uponthem, drawing it too and again to wks off the feſh; 
when you have ſo done, drye them for three or four -dayes, then it 
them into -pretty moilt Sand, and ſo keep them till the beginni 20 
February im houſe, and then -ſowe them-in a Bed of light gr vell 

Mould; if your Bed be not naturally fo, make it ſo; kee NG : l , 
from weeds for two years, and then you may plant hom in Woods, 
Coppices, Hedge-rowes, &-c. or in your Nurſery, toraiſe other Ki h ; 
of, or there to ſtand till they- be bt for walks ; for where the G - 2 
Is Natural, they be very proper for walks. The ground the lk, is 

| _— __ _— the ſurface mixed with "paar __ 

Or you may ſowe them-on Beds | X 
fieſh- off, and they will do very "yon nies put rag Rn 
lowing, and then you-may plant thenr at two whe = _—_ 
you ſowe them, they:will lie-two Winters in the-Sround. before hey 
comes: - g < they 
| Kath eo yak robe of Stone-Fruit- would be conmitted-to the 

alidle deye =-foral forts of tome foie, f wtf ore ne, 
i»-time, will' come up the ering alter, bg Ret 
| NR CY TUDANED, if you. keep them too long. 


(67) 
* out ofthe Ground, they then will ſtay till the fecond Spring, and ſome- 
times never come up at all. I 
At any time when you Remove a young Cherry-tree, you may 
prune off his head cloſe, if you pleaſe, to one ſhoot ; for they Natu- 
rally grow taper and ſtraight: They are ſubject to increaſe from the 
Roots of another Tree, but if you would help Nature in Raiſing ofthem 
that way, ſee Chap. 7. 
It is a good wood to plant in Coppices, for it produceth a ftrong 
ſhoot, and it is (ke the Elm ) apt to put forth ſeveral young Trees 
from the Roots of other Trees; but eipecially if you fell a tree that 
.1s not too Old, and it be in a light Ground : for then it will bring ma- 
.ny from the Roots of one tree, and fo thicken your wood much. It 
produceth great Trees in a light ground, that being the'Soil it liketh ; 
but in a ſtitfe cold Ground it is not ſo ready to grow, nor bring ſuch 
fine high taper-trees, nor increaſe ſo from the Roots, as it will on 
light ground. Once I meaſured a Cherry-tree in Caſhnobaury Wood- 
walk, firſt by the Quadrant, and ſol found it 85 foot high ; but for 
more Exactneſs (being the Tree leant, by reaſon of another which was 
blown upon it by a high wind,) I ſaw it meaſured by a Line let from 
-the top-ſhoot to the Ground, and it was 85 foot five Inches, there- 
fore 1 think ſuch trees as this might well be accompted among Forreſt- 
Trees. » 
When you tranſplant young Cherrie-trees, do not ſet them too 
gdeep; nor indeed no other ſort of tree, but eſpecially thoſe that natu- 
"rally run ſhallow, as all ſorts do that be ſubject to put forth young 
Trees from their Roots, ſuch is the Elm, Abele, Sarvice, Cherry, &c. 
This tree is wanting in ſeveral parts of this Land : But you that want 
i, I would counſel:you to getit as ſoon as your Ground 1s convenient 
for it. 
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CHAP. Sv. 


Of Raiſing and Ordering the Line-tret. 


7F4'1:is Tree is called by moſt Herbals the Line-tree ; or Linden, but 
vulgarly the Lime-tree : But call it which you pleaſe, for I fhall 

not tronble my ſelf with the Etymology of the Name. 
Of this Trce th:re are but two N_ that 1 know, one of which = 
| © 2 $:1= 
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the broad-leaved, andthis ſhoots with a ſtronger ſhoo 
the broad-leaved one is much to be ed kelore Oo : : er ? 
aforeſaid Reaſons, and ſeveral others : of the broad -leaved Line oy 
__ A 4 = years, ſeveral trees from Holland. OE 
ave raiſed ſeveral hundreds of Seeds of this ſort, : 
leaved Line growes plentifully in ſeveral places of thi Toke Wo 
veral of my Lords Woods in Eſſex : This latter is harder to WT 
with good ſucceſs than the former: the Reaſon is, becauſe it ©5-ahy 
been ſo much nſed to be tranſplanted, therefore not ſo certa! y _ 
as the great-leaved; according to. our old Proverb, V/c MW 
fetneſs. ey mays Por- 
Some Authors tell you, that they ar 
no ſuch thing in "6 for both theſ: = von threonine there is 
+> aq year with us in England, » Out it ripens 
You may raiſe this fine Tree b : 0D 
great facility, and great LEES Var of ray _ with 
to raiſe them of Seed is the beſt way : For m H all other Trees, 
the Honourable Sir Henry Capel have J 9 Lord, and 
thoſe raiſed of Seed, and COPS on m 90 Vane eoage between 
of eight or ten years growth, they cake "kgs 1d MAIL Trees 
raiſed from Seed, and which from a Layer ; for % nc which was 
much out-growes. the other, and keeps its T oe nk _—_ ſe, 
years after they be planted. out in. Walks : Th aper-ſhape for feveral 
tree makes it grow as ſtraight as an Arrow : _ yy or query of-the Seed- 
when you, gather the Seed, you-mind togath Se . NOR you, thak 
Hroad-leaved Line-trees, and of thoſe that pots x h 6771000 pedo 
But asI told you before, the Seeds do not ri with a rong ſhoot : 
but you may know that, by cracking the el every. year.with us; 
_ for if the Seed be good, it will lie plum gy oy ſhell of the ſeed: 
body.white, if you bite itin two. But - fon ull under the husk, the 
_ _ of the Husks.or Seed-veſlels at have ble I” "= me 
hatfhe ſubſtance 1 | 
in om, nce in them, \and ſome few will have ſome ſmall Jank reeds 
But to our Purpoſe : iſe 
Ripe, which will be in > 2a —_—_ Seeds, let your Seed be very 
you have dryed it about a eni''h, 6s in a drye-day, and after 
Couch of Sand, indifferent moiſt, ſo let para then put itin a 
of February, then ſow itun derfome Wall e - till about-the middle 
 InJome good, freſh, Loomy ground rather fire e North or Weſt-lide, 
-—> be "5 Po or: Summer, keep them Wren 9 Lee 
EN : G MOl1 
vghs-aver em, to ſhade them fromethe ſcorchin : "any 
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eſpecially if they be much expoſed to it; keep them clean from weeds* 
there let them ſtand two Summers, and afterwards you may tranſplan 
them into your Nurſery, and ſetthem in Rowes, as you are direcd- 
ed of the Walnut and other Trees before. Prune them up to one 
ſhoot, unle's you find fome ſhoot or ſhoots that are fit to Lay, and 
then, if you would increaſe a Stock, Lay them. This tree is very ap! 
to put forth ſhoots. a little above the ground, and Suckers a littie 
within, ſo that it is very readily increaſed by Laying : Lay your Lay- 
Ers betimes, any time between AMidſommer and November, as they 
be ſtrong and fit toLay: And in a Twelve-months time or little more, 
they will have drawn Root fit to be tranſplanted into a Nurſery : Thus 
by ſeed and Layers you may in a little time encreaſe enough for a 
County, which when you come to have great ſtore, you may plant 
ſome of your crookedelt Layers in your Woods; they will produce 
a large Stub, ſtrong ſhoots, grow well almoſt of any Ground, and are 
very good Fire-wood. 

 Itisa Tree that loves pruning up well, for it naturally growes ta» 
per, eſpecially thoſe which come of Seed; but if it ſhoot much, and 
thrives. apace in your Nurſery, then leave ſome {ide-boughs to check 
the Sap, leſt by forcing it all into the Head, it ſhoot out ſo much 
there, that it make the head too big for the Body, and ſo (being top- 
heavy) make the Tree crooked : Now if ever you fee your Trees ia 
ſuch a Kondition, then immediately cut off the leaning fide of the Head; 
which when it is lightned of its heavinefs, and hath not long ſtood 
crooked, it will then come ſtraight again ; f:dſommer time is the 
time of this pruning, but do not force the Sap too much into the head; 
leſt by high winds you have many of your Heads broke off, But. cf 
this I have ſpoken before. 

My ingenious Lord was once toofree in pruning up 2 parcel of thoſe 
Trees; which I the rather acquaint you with, that you hereafter may 
avoid the like; for the Ground was freſh and good, ſo that ſome by 
their great Heads loſt them, and ſome grew crooked : But deſpair not; 
for if you obſerve what I have ſaid before to make a crooked Tree 
ſtraight, you may eaſily bring them to be ſtraight again, for they na- 
turally delight to grow as ſtraight as moſt trees doe; and if the Head 
ſhould be broken off, (as very ſeldom it is, becauſe the Bark is ſo tough): 
they will yet ſhoot with ſuch a ſtrong ſhoot, that they willin a lutle. 
time make a fine Tree again. 

You may (if occaſion be) tranſplant them pretty large, as: big as: 
your Legge, but the ſureſt ſize js about two Inches Diameter, and! 


_ eight or ten foot high, 
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But if the Tree was never Removed from the place where it was firſt 

ſowed, then Remove it the ſooner ; for if it begreat, there's the more 
danger in Removing it, and the topping of the Roots when removed 
young, makes it break out near home, with many young feeding Roots 
like a Maple : Therefore my advice to you that take delight to raiſe 
Trees, is, to tranſplant any ſort of Tree while young, and to top the 
Roots a very little; they will be much the better, and certainer to 
grow when they are again removed, and will come forward much the 
better ; They that take this Advice, will find the profit of it in Trees, 
which will the better encourage the practice of it. 

They will grow as well on any ſort of Ground, as any Tree I knoiy, 
but they like beſt a feeding Loomy Ground, which 1s not too wet, as 
is before ſaid in Chap. 8. where I have ſpoke ſomewhat of this fine 
\ Tree, for Walks, Avenues or Lawns; This being a Tree I fancy for 

the aforcſaid uſes, before any Tree we have in England, though I 
know many do not love it that are Planters, becauſe it ts not good Tim- 
ber; and 1 grant it is not, but to vinlicate what I have ſaid of it for 
Walks, I ſhall lay down theſe following Reaſons. 

1, I doe ſuppoſe with my ſelf, that whoſoever is a Lover of 
VValks, will not fell the Timber-trees in a ſtately V Valk, while the 
Timber is inits prime ; for moſt Trees will continue many years very 
Ornamental, after they be in their prime, even while they be fit for 
no uſe but Fire-wood; and why not the Line then for V Valks as well 
as any ſort of Timber trees? 

2. It will grow as well on difterent Grounds as any Tree I know, 
which is a conſiderable encouragement-to the ingenious Planters, to ſee 
their Labours proſper. 

3. It will grow as great and as high, if kept with pruning up, as 
molt Trees we have: For the Greatneſs of it, I ſhall borrow the 
words of the Learned Dr, Brown, which he writ to Eſquire Evelyn, as 
_ heath it in his Dzſcourſe of Forreſt-trees : Chap. 29. pag. 82. His 

words are theſe: 4» extraordinary Large and Stately Tilia, Linden 
_ or Line-tree there groweth ar Depenham in Norfolk, ren miles from 

Norwich, whoſe Meaſure is this : The Compaſs in the leaſt part of 
the Trunk_or Body, about two yards from the Ground, is at leaſt eight 
yards and a balf; about the Root nigh the Earth, ſixteen yards in cir- 
cat, the beighth to the uppermoſt Boughs about thirty yards, &c, This 
is one of the Broad-leaved Lines, which how preat and ftately they 
grow, you may obſerve out of this wiſe and learned DoQtors Diſ- 
SS who commends this Tree with the Epithets. of Large and 

tely, ” 
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4: It will laſt ſound long, as appeareth -by the Greatneſs of its 
growing. | | 
' 5. It is a Tree-will ſoon grow over the places where you cut of 
fide-boughs, and is not ſubject to put forth many. 

6. It is a Tree that naturally groweth taper and ſtraight. 

7, No Tree keeps ſuch a conitant Pyramid-ſhape as this; the Heads 
of other Trees growing of ſeveral ſhapes and Forms, though all of one 
Kind, this keeps its Head agif it were cut, and the Body itratoht, 

8. For Shade few better, having a thick Head, and large Leaves, 
only it droppeth his Leaves too foon, 

9. The Bark of this Tree being tough, keeps its Head from break 
ins off by great Winds. 

Io. It's a Trce that as ſeldom blowes aſide as any Tree whatſo-- 
ever, for it's matted Root and Taper-body preſerve him upright alt 
his Life-time. 

11. The Flowers are bcantifull, the fcent counted healſthfull, and 
breaketh out ſtrangely on the ſide ofthe Leaves, much different from + 
other Flowers of Trees or Plants. 

12. The ſhoots being of a finered gloſſie colour, are very pleafing : 
to bchold in the Winter-ſeaſon. 

13. Itis a Tree that ſeldom grows hollow in the Body, for it ſoon” 
25: {Ea the wound, and ſo keeps himſelf found, both Body and-: 

I4. It is the beſt wood for Carving thatis known. 

I5., At laſt when he is dead, his Bark will male you Mattes and 
Ropes, uſcfull for ſeveral things. 
16. And la{tly, its Wood isa good, ſweet, free-burning Fire-waod : 


the Charcoal made of it, is commended beforeall others for Gunpowder. 


Now put all thefe together,” and judge if-this be nota fine Tree for 
VValks; but if you would have them ſhape themſelves finely, (ct them + 
tworod aſunder ; if for a ſhady walk, whatdiſtance you pleaſe. 

I fancy that a ſingle Rowe, to bound a Lawn round, ſet two or three | 
Rod aſunder, would be mighty obliging to the Nobleſt Senſe, for then 
they would ſhew themſelves more clearly than when ſet in double Rows + 


_ to make V Valks; or they would ſhew mighty well ſet thinon the fide- 


of a Hill, one topping another, with their curious nafyral ſhapes, Ang - 
{gadicu my beloved Line-trees. - 

If treating of the Line I've wrote amiſs, 

Fle thank you if you't fbew wherein it is; 

But if yow meet with anything done well, 

Say nothing ont, but ſtudy to excels, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of Raiſing and Ordering the Maple. 


HE Maple-tree is very plentifull in moſt places of - E914 
T where there are any Hedges or VVoods ; but as for the Kinds, 
I know but one ſort, though Authors tell you of more. 

It is increaſed, and doth increaſe it ſelf by Seed and Layers, and 
from the Roots of Mother Old Trees, and by Suckers, which makes 
it ſo plentiful, 2 | 

The Seeds willlie a year in Ground before they come up, therefore 
you may order them as is before ſaid of the Aſh; you may increaſc 
it by Laying (as is direQedin Chap.5.) for to thicken your V Voods 
or Hedges; but if you let it grow into Trees, it deſtroyes the V Vood 
under it; for it receives a clammy Honey-dew on its Leaves, which 
when it is waſhed off by Rains, and falls upon the Buds of thoſe Trecs 
under it, its Clammineſs keeps thoſe Buds from opening, and ſo by 
_ degrees kills all the wood under it : therefore ſuffer not high Trees or 
Pollards to grow in your Hedges, but fell them cloſe to the ground, 

and fo it will thicken your Hedge, and not ſpoyl its Neighbours ſo 
much, | 

You may increaſe it from the Roots of an older Tree, as is ſhewed 
in Chap. 7. It is a good VVood to plant for under-wood in Coppices 


and V Voods, for it produceth a good ſhoot, and thickens your V Voods. 
it loves a dry Ground or Bank beſt. 


» 


, - CHAP. XX. 
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T, be Raiſing and Ordering the Sycamore. 


5 Fro fine Tree is much out of Favour with a great many, for theſe 

Reaſons, viz. Becauſe the Leaves falling upon their Walks, turn 

into Soyl ſoon, and ſo ſpoyl them, breeding Graſs, and Weeds. 

- And alſo that notwithitanding its fine ſhade, > it is not good to plant 
| os them 
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them near Dwelling-houſes; for the Leaves in Summer-time being ſubs 
je to catch and hold the Honey-dew, do draw together ſeveral ſorts 
of Flies, and (ſome ſay) amongſt them the Moth : if ſo, they be not 
fit to be planted near Houſes and Gardens : the ſame fault hath the 
King of Trees, the never enough admired Oals, and the Maple and 
others. | 

But granting this, yet let me deſire thoſe that have Woods and 
Coppices in Parks, where Deer are eſpecially, to ſet ſome of this 
Treeevery Fall, inthe open places, and that for theſe Reaſons : Firſt, 
it is a wood the Deer will not ſoon harm, then it is a wood that bears 
Keyes ſoon, and many, which will fall Early and come up the next 
Spring ; and being armed with a large Leaf, the weeds will not ſoon 
choak them : On ſome Grounds that are dry and light, it groweth 
faſt : It produceth tall, tough and good Timber for ſeveral uſes : It 
groweth apace from a Stub, and is good Fire-wood. 

It may be raiſed of Seed, which is beſt, or by Laying, or by Roots : 
Sow the Seed (not on too wet or ſtifle Ground) as ſoon as it is Ripe, 
and the next Spring it will come up; whereby on a little Ground you 
may raiſe a great many Plants to ſet in your Nurſery ; keeping them 
clean from weeds by digging and pruning up every year, till you have 
got them big enough for Walks, V Voods, or what you pleaſe. Thus 
much at this time of the Sycamore, onely remember (as [ ſaid before) 
that it is a good wood to plant in Coppices and Woods. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


of Raiſing and Ordering the Hornbear. 


Told you but now of the Sycamore being fit to be ſet in Parks, be- 
[ cauſe Deer do not often Bark them ; but of all Trees that I know 
for that purpoſe, this is the beſt ; for a Deer will ſterve before he will 
ſo much as taſte the Bark of the Hornbeam, they do not love much the 
_ very ſmall tops. E ; 
- This Tree may be raiſed of Seed, or by Layitig - butby Secd is belk, 
though the young Seedlings be tender. The Seeds may be ſown at the time 
directed for the Aſh; for it lieth a year in the Ground before it comes 
* up, and then you mult look to keep it well ſhaded, or elſe it will fooner 


| be gone than youthink for : It naturally lovethto grow on ſtifle ground, 
L where 
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whereit will grow, and bring great Lops to the Owner, when the Tree 


is but a very Shell, as indeed moſt Old Trees are hollow within ; which 
I judge not to be the Nature of the Tree foto grow, but the fault of 
thoſe that look tothem; for they have too many Maſters which be bad 
Husbands, and no Friends to this Tree and many others, as the Elm, 
Ath, &c. wholet the Lops be great before they lop them, perſwade- 
ing themſelves that they have more great wood, which is moſt uſctull, 
never conſidering that great lops do endanger the Life of the Tree, or 
at beſt wound it ſo much, that many Trees decay more yearly in their 
Bodies, than the yearly lops come to; and ſo indeed they do provide 
themſelves with more great wood, though it be much to the Owners 
loſs; though this Tree will bear great Lops when there is nothing bu: 
a ſhell of a Tree ftanding, yet the Aſh (if once come to take wet much 
at the Head) it rarely bears more Lop aſter that the Body of the Tree 
decayes: Therefore if once a Tree decayes much at the middle, it will 
ſoon be little worth elſe but for the Fire : But in cafe you find a Tim- 
ber-tree decay (as is aforeſaid) down with itin time, for fear you loſc 
your Timber, and alſo the Fire-wood be ſpoyled ; but of this I have 
fpoken before, and would alfo ſpeak more, could I with words but 
perſwade men out of this great Error : But our ordinary Husband-men 
will vindicate Their Countrey-Husbandry to be better than the next, for 
indeed Countreys do differ much in the ordering of Trees and Hedges, 
and they as much condemn ours : for itis as hard to perſwade them out 
of their ſelf-conceited Opinion and Tradition, as it is to make a Jew 
« turn Chriſt;an, 

This tree makes the very beſt Hedges of any Tree we have in En7- 
laxd that ſheds the leaves, (1 mean for Qrnament:) for you may keep it 
in what form you pleaſe, and it will grow very thick tothe very Ground; 
Therefore to mate a private Walk, or to fence in Avenues, at a con- 
venient diſtance, without the bound-Range of Trees, or Walks; or 
to hedgein Ridings, Cauſewayes, or tomake cloſe Walks or Arbours, 
this Tree is much tobe commended; eſpecially on ſuch ground which 
Tt likes : You may be better ſatisfied about this Tree at Hampton- 
Court, in his Majeſties Garden, whichis kept by the ingenious Artilt 
my good Friend Mr. Tobias Gates: It is good Firc-wood , and 
yieldeth good Increaſe both from Stubs and Pollards. 
It-encreaſeth much by ſowing it ſelf, therefore you that love planting 
get a few into-your Plantations, and try whether they will thrive with 

you or-not ; which doubtleſs it wilt on- many Grounds where-now it 
8 not, and fo would many other Trees doe mighty well mn VVoods 
and Coppices, to thicken them, and make them the more beautifull, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially thoſe that increaſe from the running Roots, as the Noble 
Elm, Cherry, Sarvice, Abel, Popler, &c. and ſome others, for to ſeed 
if you have them not, as Aſh, Sycamore, Line, Hornbeam, Maple, 
Quickbeam, &c. and with thoſe which you ſee thrive beſt, you may 
at every Fall furniſh your woods where they bethin, and 1 do aſſure 
you it will pay you for your pains with Intereſt. ; 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Of Raiſing the Duickbeam. 


THE Quickbeam, VVhitchen, or VVild-aſh, though very ſcarce in 
.£ - the South parts of this Land, is pretty plentifull in ſome parts of 
_ the North, as in Notringham-ſhire, &c. and would be there more plen- 
tifull, were it ſuffered to grow great, to bear the greater Quantity of 
Seed; for I think it increaſeth (as the Aſh doth) onely from ſeed : It 
produceth ſtraight, ſmall and long ſhoots, which in that Countrey they 
cut off while they are young, to make Goads (as they call them) or 
_ to drive their Oxen with, for it is as tough a VVood as 
molt is. 

I do pheſs the ſeeds lye a year in the Ground before they come up, 
I am now about trying to raiſe ſome. Let me deſire ſome kind Plant- 
ers to get ſome of this V Vood into their bounds, where it is not, that 
itmay be tryed whether it will grow in the South or not, as no doubt 
but it will if you will but trye: I ſhall ſay no more of this Tree, be- 
cauſe I canhot yet ſpeak much on my own Knowledge. 


ee 
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CHAP. XXIIL. 
Of Raiſing the Birch, 


THis Tree increaſeth froom the Roots or Suckers, and for ought 
-& I know it may be raiſed of Seeds; for I do ſuppoſe there are 
Seeds-in that which it ſheds in 'the Spring , though 1 have not yet 
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1 CERT 02 
k delights to grow on Your linnory Gravel, as it do 38 
bury m MIT Iod, :\ Thetefore you that have 901 oh 
| where your VVoods be, get fome ſets of this V Vood, to hel may 
thicken your V Voods; for though it be one of the worſt of VV. 52 
yet it 1s very uſefull, and the great God hath ordered it to be c ton, 
ed with the worlt of Grounds ;z and beſides, that it ſhould <noriagey 
fpiſed by his Servants, he hath endowed it with a Faculty of Attr - 
ing and preparing from the Earth a very Medicinal oak , ract- 
-both pleaſant and healthfull for man; which to take from = rag oo 
alſo to prepare this Water, and to demonſtrate what Dif, —_agp 
good for, I ſhall make bold to borrow out of Eſquire Evel Diſc «Da 
of nr ara pag. 32, Ofc. | [yns Diſcourſe 
| About the eginning of Afarch, with a Chi 
fit, almoſt as deep a os ce ty name __ Rt cut 3 
a velLpradgBirck: Cx oblique, an nt long wayes mir 
one or Chip to keep the Lips of the Wound a li : L 
faſten thereto a Bottle, or Tome oth ERIN Rs open ; 
out of this Aperture will extill a implant deat be PP endant 3 
adult both of the Taſte and Odour of the Tree TG way 
obtain this water. il p4 ; oF 
as - was ſent > ol by & fir Lady (ih hey 6986. 067 era 
0 eyery-Gallon of Birch- water p a MN 
-— -omgh then boyl it almoſt an «-- 4p Tow Chen II de 
Bec — 24rothy keeping it well ſcumm'd ; when it is rufficiently bo = 
ol come cold; adde to it three or four Spoonfulls of go / rs —_” 
_ make it work, which it will do like New Ale, and p he Yoſt 
| begins to ſettle, bottle it up as you do other nts Li WI the Yea!t 
expren ine become» ol brand pros Dr hich i 
| ner. 1 - . | u 
ſucceſſefully with nes h my 7 na G POPPY BEI 2 
i -6ey you may dulcihie it with Raiſous, _ Ro __— 
= 2 = I know not whether the Quantity of the Fa 7 -noer] 
| 03 1ght not be ſomwhat Reduced, and the Operati aſc ngredt- 
= ir as Received, peration.improved, but 
| For Diſtempers in Man. it is _ 
nor diffolving the pn mono ne Cure - on _ 
Proms ek and ſuch interiour Diſeaſes as "Acc no con) 
Du _ adder and Reins : This Liquor is ſo ſtro Sells ene 
fort of Stone-Bottles camot preſerve the Spiti ong that the-common 
and: vohtile ; and vet-it-is 91 ve tne: Spirits, ſo ſubtile the 
the Bod z and yetitis ntle and very harmleſs in Oneratic y arc 
the Body, and exceedingly ſharpens th eſs in Operation within 
| . Op e Appetite being drunk axrc 
Paſtum.. 
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Paſtum, This from the Learned Author, and thus much of the Bireh:: 
And now I procee), 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Raiſing the Haſe!. 


NF the Kinds there be many, and ſome very good Fruit, as the 
Redand V Vhite Filberds; the great French Nut, &c. alſo your 
wild Nuts do difter much in ſhape and goodneſs. My Lord had once 
a Quantity of very good forts ſent him from beyond Sea, they had a 
very tender Shell; therefore I took care to raiſe ſome of. them, and 
did ſeverall, but when they came to bear, they were no better than 
our Hedge-nuts. | 

VVhen they be Ripe I necd not tell you, for every Boy can ; order 
them all winter as you are adviſed to keep your V Valnuts, and ſowe 
them at the ſame time inthe Spring; they will grow almoſt on. any 
Ground, ( provided not too wet) but beſt on your dry ground: there- 


fore ſet them. on your high and dry Banks, between your Fences, but 


Early in Winter : if they hold but the firſt year, they will produce 
good Stubs z you may increaſe them by Suckers, or Laying, but the 
beft way is from their Nuts, I would have you to benctit your ſelf 
by Laying this and other Woods in your Woods, that be thin of wood.: 
I dare aſſure you that for every Shilling you lay out in this Husbandry, 
in a few Years timeevery Shilling ſhall be paid you yearly, for many 
years after. 


CHAP: ZW 
of Raiſing the ſeveral: ſorts of Poplers.. . 


ere may be many ſorts of this V.Vood, but I'know but Four ; tlie 
. * ,beſt.is that large, white Popler ;-a great leaf white on the lower 
fide, it. ſhoots. with.a ſtropg whitiſh ſhoot, witich the Dutch call 
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' "The Second is a fort much like to this, both in Leaf and Shoot, which 
- grows in many places of this Land, and 1s in moſt places called the 
white Fopler. | 

The Third is a ſort that hath the leaves and ſhoots more ſmall, and 
not ſo white; it groweth in many places, and in moſt of them is called 
the Aſpen or Aſp-tree : Theſe three ſorts are to be ordered all as one : 
the other differs much both in the- Nature of growing and ordering : 
therefore a word or two of theſe. 

I never yet did Raiſe any of them of Seed, but I do believe they 
have a Seed in that downy ſubſtance they ſhed in the Spring ; they in- 
creaſe naturally. very much from the Roots, but they may be help'd 
much by the Rules-in the Chapter before, which fheweth you how to 
raiſe Trees from the Roots of another Tree ; by which Rules, from 
two of the Abele Trees my Lord had from Holland, I have raifed above 
a hundred : But if you fence in a place round the Tree, to keep Cattel 
off, and keep down the great weeds a little, they will Is forth many 
young Trees from the Roots of an old one, eſpecially if you prune vp, 
or thin the Heads of any of thefe forts, they wil then yield the more ; 
but if yon do not value your Mother-tree, but dcfire to get a great 
ſtock'of young ones, then you may fell the Mother-tree at the ground : 
and if it be not very young, or old, the Roots will put forth in youns 
Trees, the Quantity of the Body and Head of that Tree: and ſo will 
the Elm, Cherry, &c. then how uſefull ſuch Trees are to ſet in the places 

of VVoods that be thin, Tleave you to judge. 
 _Thovgh this Tree is\none of the beſt of VVoods, beſides the afore- 

ſaid Properties, I canfatisfie you it will grow and increaſe on'the very 
worlt of your grounds, as well drye as wet, 
- You mult fotbear to headany of theſe three ſorts, unleſs yormg, or 
that you leave ſome young ſhoots to draw up the ſap; exceptyou are 
minded to deſtroy the old one you head ; for if the Lops be very great 
it many times kills, or makes the Tree hollow; therefore lop young. 
Some will tell you they grow of Chips, but that is falſe, they rarely will 
grow of Cuttings. STE. 

They are belt in V Voods, though ſome adviſe you to plant them in 
VValks; but they be not-good for walks, for the Suckers they pro- 
ducefrom the Roots, will be troubleſome : The greater ſortsare proper 
Lo (cron.the Eaſt, Veſt, or North Proſpect, at a diſtance, inor by 

5 805. of & wood ;, Jor their wie Leaves The finely yhenthe Sun 
ſkies upoy thern, qnd rake Tine vattery with other Trees that have 
dark green leaves. *I corhinend them'to you for to plant in' woods of 
. barren ground; for there they increaſe much, and yield muck wood : 
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next Winter ſet it wit 


wet or mooriſh Ground, which is bad and will not. graſe well, don_ 


TW)” 


And'ſo I leave them, and come to the other, which differeth from theſe 


both to Leaf and Shoot, and manner of growing. 

This laſt kind is in moſt places called the water-Popler ; its Leaf is 
4 pale Green, ſhaped ſomething like the other, bur it is not white be- 
low; the ſhoot is of a yellowiſh green, this loves to grow by Rivers 
fides, orin Ground that is wet, or {uch as holds water much : There- 
fore you that have ſuch Grounds, get ſome of this Tree to ſet in them : 
It will grow of Truncheons from two foot long to cight: the firſt be- 
ing the belt to ſet for Stubs, the other you may make Pollards of, 
for it 1s a good.profitable wood, bringing a good Lop in few years, 
and that on ſome Grounds better than the Willow. 

For your inſtruction in ſetting the ſmall ſetts, ſee Chap. 6. and for 
ſctting thoſe of (1x, ſeven, eight or nine foot long, for to make Poliard- 
trees, keepthe lower end of your ſet, and alſo the upper, free from 
cracks, and cut cach ſloaping off; as for the bigneſs, let it be about 
two or three Iiches Diameter : if you make your hole with an Izow 
Crow, make it big cnough, that you do not thruſt up the Bark when 
you thruſt them into the hole ; or if you make them with a Stake, ob- 
ſerve the ſame; but if you fear the Bark to part from the wood, tie it 
about the lower end with a piece of Wier, &c. ſet them about one 
foot anda half deep ; ifgreat, deeper; orif you have a quantity to ſer, 
and would ſet them well, then have an Auger made, ſomewhat like to 
a Pumps, alittle bigger than your ſets, ſo may you ſet your ſetsin, and 
ram the Earth cloſe to them; but however you ſet them, be ſure to 
Ramme the Earth ctofe to them : I preferre the beginning of Winter 
for the beſt ſeaſon, unleſs your Ground be very wet, then deferre it till 
February. 

\ But if you have ground that is wet and barren, and that you are 
minded to plant, make Dreins two fpade-deep, and a yard wide, and 
at every two yards aſunder caſt up the Earth upon the two yards of 
Sround you left, and ſow it the firſt year with Oats, to mellow the 
Ground, which may pay a good part of your Charge, if not all; the 

ks ſorts of woods, Water-popler and others, 
Alder, Willow, Withy, Sallows, &-c. and in four or five years after 


. you may have a good Fall of wood, ſomay you have every five or ſix 
- year after, for many years. 


To encourage you, Eſquire Evel:n tells you of an Abele that did 
ſhoot in one year ſeventeen foot in length, and as thick as-your V Vrilt ; 
and alſo informs you of ſome V.Villowes that have ſhot no leſs than 
twelve ſoot in one year. Therefore to thoſe Gentlemen that have: 
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1-5 this 500d Husbandry, eſpecially where wood.is ſcarce, and ſel}; 
; ha con peice 40 this Fill 4 be great 3 and fo fatisfie you the 
more, 'T ſhall here ſhew you, if you dig ewo ſpade-deep, then there 
will be but one third part of groundto dig ; that is, to dig your Trenches 
one yard wide, and leave two yards there to lay the Earth, and to 
ſow one year, or to ſet the ſets as ſoonas you have made the pround 


A 160 Rod inone Acre, divided by 3 pives one 34. of 160, 
1.(= whichis53 and 4. This 53 doubled (neglecting the -; as 
160 (53 needleſs in ſuch a buſineſs) is 106; Now if I allow 3 4. a 
33 *Rod for one ſpade-deep, that is 6 4. for two ; and then 
| 2 4.a Rod for ſetting, is 8 pence the Rod, leaving the Sets 
out, and not counting them, becauſe I do not know the ſcarceneſs or 
plentifulneſs of them where you intend to plant, though they will cot 
but little: Now if I divide 106 by 2, being 2 Six penccs 
106 (535. isone Shilling, it gives 53 5. and then divide 106 by 6, 
2 being 6 Two pences makes One ſhilling is 17 5s. 8. 4. 
_ By this it appeareth, that if the Ground be 
4 (4 2:13:0 plantedthis way, having the Trenches digged 
106 (17 0:17:8 two foot deep, which is the beſt way to 
66 -— plant any ſort of Ground if the ſoyl be ſhal- 
3:10:38 low, (as I ſhall ſhew fuller hereafter ) thc 
Charge (excepting the Sets) is but 3. 10 s. 8 4. 
where men candig ſuch ground for 3 4. the Rod, 
* But if the Ground be not very wet, or the Soyls ſurface very ſhal- 
low, then may you dig one yard, and leave another, throwing half your 
- Earth on onefide, and' half on the other : Suppoſe you were to plant 
an Acre of Ground this way, there will not be half digged, eſpecially 
_ if the ground be an oblong ſquare ; but if you count it at half, that is 
80 Rod, which at the ſame price, 3 d. the Rod, is 205. for if you di- 
__ ..._ __ vide $0 Three-pences by Four, (the Thirds ina Shilling) the 
.80(25 Quotient gives 20: then 80 Two-pences for ſetting is 13 -. 
44... 44. for if youdivide $0 by 6, (the Two-pences in one Shil- 
-—— ling) it gives't 3 in the Quotient and 2 over, which 2 Two- 
I $2 pences 1is'4. 4.- that is then 13 s. 4d. and2os, is one pound 
80 (13 . 135. 44. charge. Yet as1 told you, the more oblong the 
66 piece is, it will coſt ſomewhat the leſs, provided you divide 
+.,7---.,. .... Your ground" into yards, or as near it as you can, and leave 
, AV next the ſide where youbegin, and one at the ſide where you 


 . Having ſhewed' you the Charge, or pretty near it, and alſo two 
be | | a 
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your ground, you may ſet Truncheons of V'Va- 
ter-popler, all ſorts of Sallowes, Alder, VVillowes, Oziers, &c. of 
Roots, Abele, Popler, and if not too wet, Elm, Aſh, &-c. Let none © 
_ of theſe ſoft woods ſtand too long unlopt if Pollards, or unfelled if 
Stubs, for the Reaſons before mentioned. . Of all the Poplers, VVa- 
ter-popler indures beſt lopping when great, then the Abele, the Aſp 
worſt when the boughs be great : This V Vater-popler doth not in- 
creaſe of a Runner as the other doth ; 1 ſuppoſe thi> is the ſame which 
ſome call the Black-popler : It growes in ſeveral places about Ware, 
by their Ditch-fides, and brings them good profit ; and therefore you 
that have wet grounds get ſome of this to ſet by your Ditches, one 
Rowe of this, and one of V Villowes; for if you ſet one of theſe worth 
' a half penny, if they grow they will bring you that yearly for twenty 
years or more. Prune all ſoft woods at the latter end of VVinter, &c. 
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CHAF. Z&*E - * 
Of Raiſing the Alder. 


'T Hs Tree may be raiſed of Truncheons as the other I laſt writ of; 
:  fome ſay of Seeds, butif you cut them about two foot and a 
half long, and ſet them two foot in the ground, if the ground be 
proper for them they will certainly grow, and yield you good Profit. 
| They love a wet mooriſh ground, and will not grow on dry ground; 
they will grow well on your boggy Grounds, which ſeldom yield good 
Graſs. 

Some adviſe you to fell them every third or fourth year, which is 
good Counſel: but do not deferre above five or fix years, the woun- 
ded place will be too great if you ſtay longer, and with wet will grow 
hollow ( if it be great) before it can overgrow the wound. As for ſoft 


-. VVoads, or Aquatick Trees, fell or lop none till to wards the Spring, 


viz. February is the beſt Seaſon, and the Moon encreaſing. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
of Raiſing the withy, Willowes, Sallow, Oziers. 


THE Withy doth beſt grow on ground that is not very moyik, but 
*' yet the moyſture muſt not be far from him; as on the weeping ſide 
of a Hill, where ſome-Spring breaks out, or on Banks by Rivers or 
Ditches ſides, or on Banks in your Mooriſh ground, &+c. 
The VVilloiy loves to grow on ſach like ground; both this and the 

former are ſet in ſuch places as the Water-popler is, and of ſuch ſets. 
as it is; to make Pollard trees, fee the Chapt; before of the Water- 
popler, and Chap. 6. which teacheth how to ſet all ſorts of Cuttings ; 
Remember to keep them well fenced for two or three years, and to 
*cut off all the ſide-ſhoots, which they will be ſubject to put out below 
the Head, and thin the headas you ſee it convenient, leaving not above 
ſix or eight for Arms ; ſo doing will make the body of your Tree ſwell, 
- and lay hold on the Ground the better. 
© And as for the' variety of Kinds of theſe and the following, I ſhall 
_ not trotbfe my felf to inquite after; for1 intend only toſhew you how 
to Raife them, hot to deſcribe them, and if 'you know how to raiſc 
_ fome, you may then foon be able to raife them all : But there is one ſort 
more which is called the' ſmelling VVillow, which deſerves to be ta- 
en-notice of; it ſhoots a great ſhoot, bears fine, broad; ſhining, green 
Leaves, and will grow on moſt Grounds that are not_too drye. It 
bears a ſweet beantifall Flower, ahd worthy to beſet ih Orchards : 
You that have Rivers run by your Orchards'plant' ſome of this, if you 
. have not, yetif your ground be moiſt, atid pretty good, it will grow 
_ mightily, and yield Ornament and Profit, © 4 Wh ne 
© It is eaſily increaſed of Cyttings, 'which if fet' asis teweddn Chap. 
6. will grow every one: Only mind df your:Grownd'have a diy Bot- 
tom, then ſet them on the North ſide of a wall ; beſide the Beauty and 
Smell, the induſtrious Bees love it much: It is as calily increaſed as 
any Sallow, and bears as good a Lop, then endeavour to make it as 
commioh. From one ſmall Plant have Raiſed ſome hundreds, and 
have ſet ſeveral in our V Vood-walks at Caſhiobury, where they grow 


well notwithſtanding our dry Ground, but they were Rooted before 
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I ſet them there: I commend the like Husbandry to the Lovers of 

Planting: And to thoſe that are Lovers of that buſie Martial Creature, 

for it's an Early Relief to them, It may alſo be very plentifully in- 

=: by Laying, for if it be but covered with ground, it will 
o0r. 

Of Sallows there be three common ſorts ; all of them love a moiſt 
Ground, but that with the Round Leaf will grow on Banks, as in 
Hedges ; for if you ſetthem for Stakes they will take root : And though 
they be no very good Fence, yet they will yield good Profit : The 
two other grow beit on Mooriſh ground, and there will yield great 
ſhoots, they will grow of Cuttings much, and may be increaſed well 
by Laying; both which wayes- you may thicken your V Voods very 
much : but then you mult keep out Cattel, eſpecially all Deer, for 
two or three years and above. They may be raiſcd by ſeed, as the 
Elm is, ſome years, for the ſeed is not all years good with us, no more 
is the Elm and Line: I have raiſed many of them of ſeeds in the 
downy ſubſtance, but they be ſo ealily increaſed by Cuttings and Lay- 
ing, that you need not trouble your ſelf to raiſe them of ſeed. It is 
as profitable. a wood for under-wood in Woods, as any you can ſet in 
them for Fire, producing ſtrong and great ſhoots : Therefore, where 
you ſtock up Trees in your Woods, ſet two or three Sallow Trun- 
cheons with ſome other V Vood that 1s ſabject to run, as Elm, Cherry, 
Abele, &c. ſo may you have a thin wood made a thick good wood ; or 
if you have a Ground that is Mooriſh, and will not yield good Graſs, 
then plant (as is before ſhewed) of the Water-popler, and it will yield 
you quick and great Profit. 

If you would ſee more largely of theſe Sallowes, &-c. ſee Eſquire 
Evelyns 19tb Chapt. He tells you, you may graft Figs and Mulberries 
on them, and that they will thrive exceedingly : The firſt is true, you 
may graft on them 3 but you had belt trye the other, for I fear 'tis bor- 
rowed from Pliny, &c. but I forbear. _ 

Of Oziers there are ſeveral ſorts, and are all raiſed of Truncheons, as 

the Sallow : They love a moiiter and more Moorifh ground than the 
Sallow or Willow. The Basket-makers know beſt the time to fel] 
them, which may be done any time in Winter, they mult be kept well 
fenced from Cattel, and thus I ſhall conclude of the Aquatick Trees. 
; Only let me deſire all thoſe that have Mooriſh ground, and ſuch: as 
yields little Profit,” ( eſpecially where wood is ſcarce,) but to make 
uſe 4 theſe ſure Directions, and Ido engage you a great and certain 
Profit, 


M 2 CHAP. 


CHAP. XXVIILI. 
of the Pine, Firre, Pinaſler, CC. 


«Heſe ſtately Trees want more Reſpect with us than they have : 
T And there are three things which make it ſo : The firſt is Igno- 
rance in planting them; and that is, they mifs the right Time or Sea- 
fon of the Year to ſet them, planting them when other Trees are 
planted, as from November to: March, which ts the very worlt time 
in the Year ; but the beſt time to Remove theſe or moſt ſorts of Greens, 
is, from mid-ſerch to the latter end, or from mid-Auguſt to the 
laſt, which are the very beſt times, unleſs for tender Greens, and [ 
ſhall not ſo mactvas name any of them. 

As to the Ground, they love not Dung, but a freſh gravelly Soyl 
mixed with Loom, alſo mmd but the Roots, and they will tell you, 
that thee ſorts of Trees muſt not be ſet too deep, therefore take heed 
you commit not that fault ro them; for if you look into Gerrards 
Herbal, with Fohnſors Additions to it, pag. 1364. you are there in- 
formed' by that laborious Author, that Firres grow on the tops of 
Rocks in great plenty, and alſo large Trecs m the cold Countreys of 
Norway, &c. and of Pines that grow in the cold Countreys beyond 
Denmark, as in Ruſſia, &c, then certainly- they may and will grow 
oy in Englend very well, it you will but mind to ſet and preſerve 

Then a ſecond Reaſon why men do raiſe but few: of theſe, and 
plant but few, may be becauſe they love them not ; and it is with other 
men, - becauſe they many tinies die, or 'do- not grow well with them, 
and this makes them not fancy them: But fu Men want good In- 
ſtructions, and I hope I ſhall give: them ſome that will make them again 
in Charity with theſe fine Trees ; but others there be that have ground 
and fit places tv plant Frees in, but mind them not; theſe men do nor 
love Trees, no nor themſelves, nor their Pofterity. 
oy The third great hinderance of planting theſe and other Trees is, there 
- aremany menthat love planting and improving of Trees, but are hin- 

cereg bynot having ground of their own convenient to plant in, and 
if they Nurſe - 4.04 ant. Trees for their Landlords, they many times 
meet with but fmall encouragement for ſo doing ; for cy 
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_ <a (8) "OY 
© beturnedout of their Farm before they come to perfection, or if there 
' be any that are come to be fit to fell, many times another man ſhall 
| have them-as cheap as he that Nurſed them up in his Hedge-Rows, &c. 
or bis Predeceſſors. 
But I could and do wiſh that Owners would encourage their Te- 
nants, by allowing them ſo much Money for every Fruit-tree, and ſo 
- much for every Forreſt-tree "they plant in their Grounds, and look to 
them well till they be paſt Cattles ſpoyling them ; this would help both 
the Owner and his Tenant, and many a good Tree might be in waſte 
places where now none is; this would make the Farm much better, 
and pleaſanter, and ſo we might have more plenty of Fruit and Tim- 
ber, and Knowledge in Planting would be-greatly improved. 

Now ſuppoſe you ſhould plant on good Land, and in open Fields, 
you would be no Loſer by it: As if you ſhould plant Oak, Aſh, or 
Elm, in: Paſture- ground, at three or four Rod afunder, they. would do 
your Land no harm, nor would you loſe any ground, fave only juſt - 
where the Trees itand; now it mult be a. good Tree that takes up 
one yard ſquare, nay the Leaves and. Shade may do your Cattel as 
much good as may countervail the loſs of that Land; as if your Land 
be worth 20o 5s. an Acre, that is not a Penny a Yard, as here I ſhall. 
ſhew; 160 Rod ſquare makes an Acre, and five yards and a half ſquare 


is a Rod, 4 
You. ſee that in one Rod ſquare there are 3o yards - - 
and a quarter ; for the Decimal Fraction 25 is ; of a ——_- 
IOO; or thus, F5 times 5 is 25, and 5 halfs and 5 halfs 275 
make 5 whole Rod, and a half and a half make but {, Ex, 
which. is 30 yards and a quarter. . - =. | 
30* 25 Yard in aRod, z# (44. «i 
160 Rod in one Acre. | 4345 (403 5. 3| 
181500 JFXXR 
3025, AX | Þ 
4840' 00 yard in one Acre, | 


Here you ſee that 4840 (the yards in one Acre) divided on 12,, 
( the Pence in a Shilling) gives 403 ſhillings, and 4 remain, that 18, 
one Acre at. a Penny a yard comes to 207. 3 5. 4 4. But it may be- 
ſixty years before a Tree takes up ſo much ground, then at half that 
Age it takes up. but half ſo much ground, then 60, half-pence is but: 


2 5. 64, and your Tree at.that Age, and on ſuch Land, may be —_ 
* RSIR 53 | : | | 05. 
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304/-6r: more; {which is Profit and: Pleafute;'&c to the Planter.” 
{ But to: our buſineſs; Foh»ſon tells you of ſome ten ſorts of Pines, 
but 1 know but two or threeiin England ; one is common, and 1s raiſed 
of the Seed ſown in good ground, and in the ſhade, in the Month of 
February: If it be froſty put it into Earth or Sand, and keep it in the 
houſe till the weather be ſeaſonable ; they will not grow of Cuttings, 
nor Laying, well ; theybe bad to be Removed when old, becauſe the 
Roots run far from the Body in few years, and if broke or cut off, they 
will not readily break out at ſides and ends; therefore Remove them 
young, at two or three years old, and at the times beforeſaid, and then 
you may expeG glorious ſtately Trees. - None of all our green Trees 
in England-may compare*with them : Prune them as the Firre : They 
be fine to fet round a Garden, or Bowling-green, for the Leaves will 
not do any harm. | | 
' Of Firre-trees we have two ſorts, they be eaſily Raiſed of Seeds 
ſown as the Pine ; one ſort will grow of Laying, - or of Slips ſet about 
 Bartholomewtide 5 but then'you muſt cut them one Inch or two from 
the Body, and{cut that 'Stump cloſe off the Aſarch following ; and cut 
all other Boughs that be needfull at that time,and you need not fear hurt- 
ing your-Tree; though my French Curate be againit it, 
- The beſt wayto keep them is in Stories, about a yard between one 
- another, burdo not cut their Ends as ſome doe, neither let them grow 
- thick ova heap, but if you keep them in Stories they will growtaper, 
and you-may takeoff ſome xwhen you ſee Cauſe, and fo help them up 
to a great height, and ſtraight as an Arrow, for they naturally grow 
in a good ſhape, OO RS | 
- Lay the Clogs before the fire, 'and they will gape, ſo may you take 
out the Seeds the better. Pliny calls one ſort * Pine, the Pinaſter ; 
Fohnſons Herbal, pag. 1350. I”. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


ff Raiſing the Tew, Holly, Box, Juniper, Bayes and Lanrel,S&c. 
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The Yew-tree is produced of Seeds, rub the fleſhy ſubſtance off. then 
dry them, and when they be dry, pot themin ſand a litt!: moiſt, in a 
Pot or Tub; let this be done any time before Chriſtmas : Keep them 
in houſe all Winter, and under ſome North-wall abroad all Summer : 
the Spring come Twelve-month after you put them in Sard , ſowe 
themona Bed ; the ground not too ſtifle, keep them clean, and prick 
them out of that Bed into your Nurfery, when they have ſtood two 
or three years there, you may bring them to what ſhape you pleaſe : It 

| is a fine Tree and worthy to be more increaſed. 

Holly may be raiſed of the Berries, as the Yew, or by Laying; it 
loves a 'Gravelly-ground, as moſt of our Forreſt-greens doe; it is a 
curious Tree for Hedges, and will grow under the dropping of great 
Trees : It well deſerves your love, yet is ſomewhat tickliſh to remove, 
but the beſt time is before Afichaelmas; if your Ground be {tiffe and 
cold, mix it with Gravel, but no. Dung. «> 

Box the Engliſhand Edged, &-c. dogrow well of Slips, ſet about the 
latter end of _4ugu/#, or in March : It is very pleaſant in green-Groves, 
and in Wilderneſſes, thongh it hath a bad ſmell afrer Snow. ? 

Juniper is raiſed of the Berries; it is-tickliſh to Remove, it is' 2 
pretty Plant for the aforeſaid places ; the Berries are very whotſome ; 
the Wood burnt yields a wholſome and pleaſant Perfume, ſo doth the 
Plant m the Spring. þ TOY 
. Bayes is: increaſed plentifully of Suckers; or. you may raiſe them 

of their Berries: They love the ſhade, and are fit to- be ſet in. green 
_ Groves. 2 6; 2:1 
' *'Lavrel, or Cherry-bay is increaſed by Cuttings fet about Bartholo- 
mewride, and in the ſhade beſt, or by the Cherries. . It is a glorious 
"Tree for 'Standards on -moſt Grounds, but.on our.coldett and openeſt 
itholds out our hard Winters belt : "It may be'kept with a clear ,ttem 
'two'or three foot high, and let the Head be kept round, ſo that if you 
have a Row of them, the Trees all of a height and bigneſs, and the 
"Heads all of a ſhape, no Tree is more pleaſant: It is fit for Groves, 
”Wilderneſſes, Hedpes, &c. It will grow well on any ground, therefore 
' make uſe of this beautifull Tree. FYSHSCL 97 


Secs I 


T . 


The Oak, at firſt doth like a King appear, 
The Laurel now at laſt brings up the Rear © 
' The one does tender Plenty and Renown, 
ie - - The other offers Pleaſure and 4 Crowns © 19 4 5 
,," © The Elm, the uſefull Aſt, and; Sycomore,/ © SL 90 10. 
; : = Together with the Beech and many mores” nn O00 
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They promiſe all coment to thoſe that look 
To prattiſe wbat is written in this Book,” 4 
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"CHAP. XXX. 


General Rules for planting F orreſt-trees Z12 Avennes, Walks, 
or Orchards, as in 4 Natural Ground, 


| Ho as to the Ground, your Ground that hath been fed for many 


-& years, Winter and Summer, as your common Paſture-ground, or 
the like, ſuch Ground (if it be any thing good) is the Beſt : The next 
is your Meadow-ground; and then your plowed Land, if your Land 

- be of Soyl alike. Thus I preferre them. Several Reafons might bc 
given for this, but 1 ſhall inſtance onely in theſe few : : 
As namely, your Ground that is conſtantly fed, hath likewiſe con- 
ſtantly a ſupply of Cattels Dung and Urine, with the variety of Kinds, 
-which addes much to: the ſtrength of the ground : and likewiſe your 
"Paſture-ground, though it abound with great variety of Herbs or Graſs, 

- - according to the Nature of the Ground, as alſo your Meadow-ground 

doth z yet your Paſture-ground hath not only a conſtant ſupply of Soy! 

y one ſort of Cattclor other, but the Graſs which growes on it, doth 
ſeldom runto floweror ſced ; which when they doe, they draw forth 
- much more of the Salt or Spirit or ſtrength of the Earth, as we find the 
Herbs or Graſs on: Meadow-grounds moſt commonly doe, Therefore 
"Tjudge your Commons the beſt ; and both common Field Ground and 
Meadow better than conſtant plowed Land ; for that being kept with 
plowing to- prevent what naturally it would produce, this makes the 
Ground the Better; for *tis certain, -that a your Houſes ſtand, 
or High-wayes are, there the Earth is full of Salt and Spirit, or the 
Life'of Plants; not only becauſe there is often ſome Affitance of Soyl, 
which 1 confeſs makes it much Richer, 'but alſo becauſe it cannot pro- 
duce thoſe Plants which naturally it would, were it not Reſtrained; 
For ſtill it receives a conſtant ſupply from Nature, and as the Holy 
Scripture ſaith, the: Almighty cauſerh the Sun to ſhine on the Unjuſt 4s 
well «+ the. Juſt, ſo alſo hath the foreſaid Earth the ſecret Influence of 
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__ (89) 
the Heavens, as well as any other, unleſs Accidentally prevented ; but 

this by the way. 4 | 
- Now as for your plowed Land, *tis granted to be much better for 
plowing ; but this bet rg with Annual Grain, very much draw- 
eth out the ſtrength of the Earth; for I judge that your Annuals are 
much more drawing Plants than thoſe which will laſt ſeveral years, it 
being in my Judgement with your Annual Plants, as it is with a man 
which hireth a "Houſe for a Year, when his year is out, he knowing 
he muſt remove, cleareth the Houſe, eſpecially of his own ; - when as 
your Durable Vegetable, (like a man whoſe houſe is his own) is fa- 
vourable to its ſituation, having a kind of ſecret Knowledge (as I may 
ſay) that there they and theirs may continue many years. 

If this be underſtood, I hope you then will ſay with me, that your 
common Paſture is beſt to plant on; next to that, Meadow, then 
plowed Land; that is, if all three be of equal goodneſs and ſoyl. | 


CHAP. FZAaXzE 


Of planting Forreſi-trees to make Woods, or to fill up Naked 
places in Woods, where they want. 


FO tell ſome men of planting of Woods, is very needleſs ; for there 
& are too many men more inclined to ſtock up than to'plant them ; 
but I ſuppoſe the greater ſort of Men, and I am ſure the beſt ſort, are 
more inclined to preſerve and plant, than to deſtroy and ſtock them up. 
 Tothoſe then that love either their Countrey or themſelves, or efpe- 
cially their Poſterity, and have any kindneſs for ſtately Forreſt-trees, 
do 1 give this Advice. 

Firſt, Let the Ground be of what Soyl ſoever, be ſure to plant moſt 
of ſuch Trees as will grow beſt on that Soyl; As if it be Gravel, then 
Beech, Holly , Haſel, &c. if mixt with Loom, then Oak, Aſh, or 
Elm, ec. if ſtiffe, then Aſh, Hornbeam, Sycomore, &c. if a light Loom, 
then moſt ſorts; and withall, have an eye to the adjacent Trees, and 
which ſort ſoever you ſee thrive beſt, be ſure to furniſh your Ground 
with ſtore of them. ; 

. Secondly, If your Ground be moyſt, then ſet in good ſtore of the 


Cuttings of Alder, Willow, Sallow , .cſpecially the two laſt on any 
uf | W > Ground ; . 
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© Ground; for if there-comes.3.wet Springs 0ra.moyft Summer, many 


-f them will grow, and produce good under-wood, if ſet asis directed 
in the 0 gps 27th, Chapters: "Though the Ground be drye, and a 
Gravel-Bottom, . yet they will thrive and produce good ſhoots in a 
little time, as I have found true at Caſbzabury, &c. 

Thirdly, 1f you be: minded. to ſow.ſeeds, then you mult prepare 
your Ground with a good Tillage before,you fow your feed, as much 
as you doe for ſowing of Barley, and having all your Secds ready pre- 
pared (by bcing kept ſome time in a Houle till they be fit to ſpear, or 
ſpeared alittle) then about the beginning of February ſow them : The 
particular Chapter of cach Kind will tell you how-long it is before they 
will ſpear : If you plow your Ground into great Rigges, it will make 
the Earth lie thethickeron. the top of each Ridge, and there the Roots 
will have the more depth to ſearch for Nouriſhment, and the Furrowes 
will in little time be hlled up wuh Leaves, which when rotten, will 
lead the Roots from one Ridge to another. 

If your Ground be very drye, then plow your Ridges croſs the 
defcent of the Hilts, "not to drayn the water off, but to keep it on your 
Ground ; and if your Ground be very wet, then the contrary. 

But be mindfull to ſow moſt of thoſe ſeeds your Ground is moſt na- 
turally for. The moſt of theſe ſeeds following may be ſown on your 
Ground : Oaks, Aſh, Beech, Sycomore, Hornbeam, Crab or Apple, 
Cherry, Walnuts, Cheſmuts, Holly, Haſel-nuts, Maple, Sarvice, cc. 
W hich of theſe you find are not Natural for your Ground, neglect 
them, Some do ſow their Seeds with a Crop of Barley, but the ſeaſon 
of ſowing of Barley'is- too late for your ſeeds, if they be prepared bc- 
fore-hand;; but if you will: be:ſo ſaving as'to have' a Crop of that 
Tillage, then ſow-your ſeeds with, Oats, for they'may be ſown with the 
ſcaſon.of- your ſeeds: Do-notſow your Oats'too thick, and they may 
do well; but the belt way-for-yourſeeds, is toſow them without any 
Cropof Corn. | ve van ia, 

Fourthly, If you are minded to have a Wood ſoon, then: plant it 
with:Setts, -and-if your Ground Be ai good Natural: Ground for Trees, 
then: your may- make-only/holtstwo-foorwide, andas:much-deep, and 


| about half:a Rod-aſunder; ſo. there will berfour' holes in every Rod 


ſquare. But for fear my Reader ſhould be ata ſtand: here, and ask me 
bow four Trees-may-ſtand in| a Rod-ſquare, or four holes made in a 
Rod-ſ yare, and yet the Middles bexachhalf a Rod; or eight foot and 
+ alu wy 1 wn _ __ _ by Example; and'it {hall'be of a 
luppeſed picce of Ground three Rod ſquare; you may-makeyour holes 
ſquare if you-pleaſe: .(See-Fignro 3) 
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- +This is much like to that Queftion, Whether is half a 
_ Foot ſquare}, or half a ſquare Foot, moſt ? When as 1 
have heard fome ſay, they were both alike, but it was 
their Miſtake. 

For, + a Foot ſquares only 6 Inches every way, that is, 
6-times 6 1s 36, and-6 times 36 is 216 Inches; when as 
half a ſquare Foot is the half of a Cubical ſquare foot, the 
number being 12 the ſquare Root is 14.4, for 12 times 12 
makes 144, and 12 times 144 makes 1728, the Cube, 
. Now the half of 1728 is 864, which is half of a ſquare 
Foot, then if you divide 864 by 216, you will 
find 4 for the Quotient, ſo that half a Foot + 
ſquare is but { of half a ſquare foot, This I 86+( 4 
have demonſtrated as plain as I can, that I »6 
might be underitood by every Countrey-ca- 


pacity. 


Now if you were to plant one Acre of Ground after the 
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I728 
aforeſaid 


manner, the Charge would be as followeth : If it be a good digging 
ground, you may have 20 holes made for 12 4. two foot wide, 


and two foot deep; ſo there would be four times 160 
holes, which is 640 holes, at 2o for 12 4d. that is 32 s. and 
then I allow for every hole 2 Setts, ſo then it will take 1280 
Setts, which will coſt you together about 4. 4. the 120. 
of any ſorts of wood, which comes to about 3 5. 6 4. then 
for every hole 2 Sallow or Willow Cuttings 3. s. then 5 men 


_ to ſet themG6 s. and then Keyes and Seeds to ſow among 


your Setts next Spring, 5 s. 6d. 

6," 
01: 18 a5 
OO: O03: O6- 
OO: 03: OO 
OO : 06: ©0 
00: OF: O6 


Making Holes 
Setts 

Sallow Truncheons 
| Mento ſerthem' 
Keyes and” Seed 


Whole Charge 02 : 10: 00 


640 ( 32 
22 


1x80 (10 
#XO 


-Soithiat the Charge of one Acreof Ground planted this way, will coſt 


| Wouabout 21; 105. where. Work-men-and'Sets may be had at ſuch a 


price;: the Spring after, I adviſe to ſow Acorns, Sycamore-Keyes, 


tpple-and Grab-ftampings) &#v, Let this ſowing be done fo oft as you 
| LÞ N 2 


find 


- © 6-4 Erampings and Keyes to be had, till you find your Wood ver 
__ | pr gh all A Eaons of Apples and Crabs at C bfkobury 
among our young Woods which 1 had ſet, and the Ground not pro- 
ducing a ſtrong Graſs to choak them, they came' up thick , and did 
well: But take care -you let them not lye too thick long, for if you 
doe, the ſtampings will heat, and kill the Kernels ; ſow them therc- 
fore as ſoon as they. be preſſed, or elſe lay them thing, or keep them 
parted with dry ſtraw. _ (E40Y 
Bur if your ground be bad, and a ſhallow Soyl, or that you woul4 
help an indifferent ground, and are willing to be at ſome more Charge 
| todo it; then do thus, which in ſmall time will pay. you or yours well 
for your Charges. 
- Obſerve which is the Beſt way. to lay. out your ground, and then 
divide it into four yards diſtance at both ends, by little ſtakes, and 
\ make Rowes of ſtakes by ſetting up ſome few between the two at each 
end, which are only to dire you to lay your work ſtraight, by plow- 
ing one yard of each fide your Stakes: If your Ground be Green- 
 forde,. then plow it as is aforeſaid, which wiil make the better for the 
Roots of your Trees to run in, . ' 
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all your Beds over with ſeed, and cover them a little with the ſhovel 
ings of ſome neighbouring Ditch. 

In doing thus, you may be certain of a good thriving Wood in a 
little time, though the ground you plant on be ( almoſt) never ſo bad. 
This I doe ſuppoſe to be as good a way as moſt are for planting of 
Woods. ot 

Therefore, according to the Latine Proverb, Serere. xe dubites, 
Doubt not to plant; and I wiſh I could perſwade Noble-men and 
Gentlemen that have Ground that is not very good for Corn or Graſs, 
to plant it with Wood ; eſpecially in thoſe Countreys where wood is 
ſcarce : I dare inſure them, that it would be to them or their Snceeſ- 
ſors a very great benefit, and alſo a great Ornament to their Naked 

_ Grounds. | 

Now Iſhall endeavour as near asI can;to-give you an Accompt what 
the Charge of this may be ; which, did I bur know your Ground, and 
what wages your Work-men in ſuch places have for one dayes work, 
I could then do moreexactly. 

But we will ſuppoſe the Ground to be a good digging Ground, that 

.. © may be afforded to be digged and laid up for 4 4. the Rod-ſquare, 
and our Example ſhall be of one Acre of Ground, of which you may 
well perceive by what is before ſhewed, there will be but one half 
plowed, and that half planted. 

Firſt then, for a good deep plowing of half an Acre of Ground 

s, 

Secondly, For half an Acre of Ground digging, at 4. 4. 2 C2 
the Rod, ( for if 160 Rod make one Acre, then 80 Rod $80(26 5, 
is half an Acre, and then 89 Groats for the digging,) comes 33 

to. 1/. 65, B84. | 

Thirdly, If every Four men muſt have one man toſet to them, then 
there = be near one fourth part more for him, which one fourth 
is 65, 8 4d. | 


Fourthly, If we allow for every yard ſquare in this half Acre, one 
g00d Set, beſides Truncheons of Sallow and Willow, &c. 


$*5--- the fide of a Rod ſq. is5 yards and +. 
335 | 


275 
273 


30'25---5 The Number of yards in a ſuperficial Rod ſquare is 
Ld 9”: l 30 and: þ&-: 753 7 | = 
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' 484000 Thenumber of ſq. yards in one Acre, or 160 Rod, 4.840. 
\ Or if you would work this Queſtion by the Line of Numbers, and 
your Conpaiios, ſet one point on one; Extend to 5 and ;;, the ſame 
will reach from and + to3o and ;:. 
Secondly, Extend your Compaſs from one to 30 and {, the ſame 
will reach from 160 to 4840: Thus you may prove your work by 
twoturns of your Compaſles. 


(40 Now finding 4840 yards in one Acre of ground, and 
4840 (40 for every yard one Set, at 120 for 4 4. comes to Forty 
#220 Groats, and Forty over (which is 13 s. 5 4. 149. and -{ 

I of g. for. forty Groats is 13 5. 44. ) then to know what 
—-— the odde Forty come to, the Rule ranks it ſelf thus : If 
#7 (1 120 coſt 44. or 16 q, what then will 40 colt, 

#% (13 
33 40 
1:4 S202 862-40 
240 (40 xs (3 
WO #9 
6x0 (5 

| 640 : #X0 

So you ſce that theſe 40 will coſt 5:4, and 40 over, and if you di- 
vide this 120 by 40, there then will be 3 in the Quotient, which ſhew- 
eth that:40 is 5 of 120: Sothat 4.840 Sets at 120 for 4 d. will-coſt - 
thirteen Shilings five: pence one farthing, and one third part of a far- 
thing: ; 

For Truncheong. of Sallow and —_ 3 5, and for Seed 10-5, 

: v5 : BY TEs d. 
Plowing oo: 04: oo. 

.._ — -Digging 01: 06: 08 

To a Man to ſet 00: 06: os$ 

For Sets 00: 13: 06 

For Truncheons 00: o3: oo 
For Reyes, Nuts and Sceds 00: 19: og _ 
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_ ©» Thusi have I ſhewed fome wayes for the planting of Woods; an 


alſo what Charge it will coſt you, though I have ſpoke of the lowelft 
Rates that good digging Ground can be done at ; and where mcn wort: 
for 10 4. per day, yet if you love planting, and your Ground be a 
bad Ground to dig, (as a Gravel or ſtiffe Clay,) and that yeur Sets be 
fcarce, or that you be minded to plant more in your Ground ( which 
will be the better) then if you allow as much more to each Acre, the 
Charge may be computed accordingly, and you will find it not to be 
gre it. 

There are more wayes to plant Woods, but theſe | take to be the 
beſt; or thus, initead of making your Holes Round, you may make 
them a long ſquare, and the holes will be the eafier to make after this 


way. (See Frg. 2.) 


This that hath been fatd, IT hope will be ſome ſatisfaction to thoſe 
that love planting of Woods, and are to ſcek in the wayes; which if 
it be, I then ſhall be well ſatisfied, for my defign is a General more 
than a Particular Good. 

Now having finiſhed your Wood, take care to keep it well fenced 
from Cattel of all ſorts, and when it is about ſeven or eight years 
crowth, then fell it, pruning np thoſe to a head you are minded to 
leave for Standards, leaving half as many more as need to ſtand, for 
Timber-trces, as Oak, Aſh, Elm, Beech, &c. felling the reſt at the 
Ground, not flat off, but well floped up; And if you have . Popler, 
Abele, Cherry, Elm, Sarvice, ec. they will ſpring much from the Roots, 
and thicken your Woods ; if not, ſet ſome in, =» 


CHAP. XXXIT 


.Oof planting Toung Hedees , and how to improve and keep 
01d Hedges. | 


Here are and may he made many forts of Hedges of one parti- 
cular ſort of Wood alone, ſome for Ornament only, ſome for 
Ortiament and Profit, and ſome for Ornament, Profit and a Fence, 
-Juniper I take to be one of the beſt for to make a low Hedge, of any © 
Plant or Tree we have growing in England; for it growes naturally 


very thick, is a flow grower, and hath alwayes a fine _ green: 
{ . Q 3 
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; Colour, and the ſevereſt of our hard Winters will not makeit change 


his Countenance; 1 confeſs it is ſomething tickliſh to be Removed, 
for its being-not uſed to ſtirre far from home makes it many times 
loſe its way, and its Life too, if led far from its native place, at un- 
ſeaſonable times, or by an ignorant Guide, and put into fuch an Ha- 
© bitation as is not ſuitable for it to Live in. I have with good ſucceſs 
removed it above Thirty miles, namely, fromi beyond Caſhiobury to 
Little-Hadham; there I made my Ground ( notwithſtanding it was 
naturally a ſtiffe Clay) by mixing it well with Gravel and Sand : I Re- 
moved it a little after Bartholowewtride, and I did not loſe one Plant 
inten, but they do flouriſh in two little Hedges moſt gallantly. 
- 1 ſhall not ſpeak of that moſt healthfull Aromatick | Seed which it 
beareth, nor of the uſe of this Cedar ; but if you would be further 
ſatisfied, ſee Eſquire Evelins Diſcourſe of Forreſt-trees, or any Her- 
bal. 1 have not as yet raiſed any of it of Seed, but I am now making 
a tryal, which if they once come to endure Removing while young, 1 
doubt not but then they will be better to Remove when old. 

Holly makes a moſt ſtately and beautifull Hedge; and had we but 
- ſtore of the White-berried Holly to mix in the Hedge with the Red, 
 |t would make it the more Ornamental. Its Ground that it moſt de- 

lights to grow on, is, drye and prey; See morein the Chaprer of 
Holly : Or had we but ſtore of the ſtrip't to make Hedges with, it 
would be very Noble indeed. 


Hornbeam may be kept in a good ſhape for a high Hedge, and very 


thick, cven to the ground. It is (alone) one of the very beſt home- 


bred natural Forreſt trees that ſhed the Leaf, to make a Hedpe of; 
and is fenceable, unleſs againſt the rudeſt ſort of Cattel. 
Box maketh a good Hedge, and laſting ; Imean the Engliſh, though 
the others are pretty for Hedges, both the Gilded, and the Dwart ; 
but theſe two being not proper to name, or to diſcourſe of among 
Forreſt-trees : I ſhall only name them and many other ſorts, and ſo 
paſs forward. | 
__ Laurel, (as wecall it,) or Bay-Cherry, makesa good Hedge, and 
if well kept, very fine Standards. Hard Winters do pierce it on ſome 
| Grounds, but on moſt it is durable; it, is cafie to increaſe, and will 
grow well on moſt Grounds; Keepit but down, and it will grow ſtrong 
low, and thick, and then make a very fine Hedge. | 
— Arbutus, or Strawberry-tree is a Curious Plant for a Hedge, onely 
xt 1$very tender, eſpecially while young} for, the Leaves being con- 
ſtant whileſt Life laſteth, and of a fair Green, finely dented about the 


Edges, and its pretty white Flower in Summer, - with its Strawberry 
ON, 
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on, the beginning of Winter, all together adde a preat deal of grace 
"to this Plant. | 

Cypreſs would make fine Hedges, but for two faults; for firſt, in 
in ſome Grounds it is tender, and will not abide our bard Winters. 
And Secondly, it doth not love to be headed, for that makes it ſtill more 
tender : Cut itnot late in Summer. 

 Mexereon or Dwarf-bay, both the Red and White together 
make a pretty low Hedge, and ſhew very beantifully Early in the 
Spring. | 

Alaternu or Ever green Privet makes a fine thick green hedpe, it 
would be ſupported with a Frame, eſpecially while *tis young. 

Pyracantha or prickly Corall makes a good thick Hedge, and a 
very fine ſhew when it is full of its fine Red berryes, which appear 
like Beads of Red Corall among the dark green Leaves. Ir likes our 
Entertainment ſo well, that it will grow weil on moſt Grounds ; our 
Winters diſturb it not, and 'tis very cafe to be multiplyed or increaſed 
by Laying or Cuttings. 

They that have ſtore of Ground, and are Lovers of Plants, I hope 
will not be withobt theſe few named, and many more that will be very 
acceptable; but they be not ſome of them ſo proper for Hedges : Ma- 
ny more there be that would make very fine Hedges for pleaſure, if 
well kept, as the double-bloſſom Cherry, the Lanrus, Tinus or wild 
Bay, Primme, Savin, &c. 

Theſe few arc only for Ornament, and make ( any of them) fine 
Hedges alone, or you may mix them with Judgement, and they will 
then be very pleaſant, 
| Now l ſhall ſhew you a few of thoſe that are for profit and Ornament ; 
ſuch are the Summer-Pears on Quince-ſtocks ; for that makes them 
the more Dwarfiſh ; Cherries make a fine Hedge, but eſpecially the 
ſmall-leaved, a&the ſeveral ſorts of Flanders, great Bearers, &c. 

Plumbs, Quinces, Codlins, Barberries, &c. all theſe make fine 
Hedges, but muſt have Supporters : Inthe three laſt there is this fault, 
that the better they be kept, I mean the handſomer, the worſe they 
will bear. ButI am got two ſteps too far into the Garden, and now 
I ſhall give you an Accompt of ſuch as are proper to fence in your 
VVoods, Orchards, &c. which is the ſcope of my Diſcourſe; for 
ſuch are both profitable and pleaſant, though not ſo Ornamental as the 
other before ; and if you would make a Fence of one particular ſort of 
Wodd, the very beſt is. your W hite-buſh, or White-thorn, 

Your Crab-ſtocks make alſo a ſtout ſtrong Fence; and if you leave 


at every twenty foot one to run up, ay it with pruning ill - is 
| | Ve 
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yg and then ot, ih Red firakes' or other p00d 
five or fix foot high, and then graft it with Red ſtrates or other good 
-uriafars ſuch a Hedge ob be very pleaſant and profitable : You 
may ſo order your Stock and Tree whileſt they be young, that by 
pruning you may have the head of your Tree to hang into your Ground, 
4 little over your Hedge: Let medeſire you to make ſuch a Hedge 
where you have occaſion to make one: As for your Stocks they are as 
cafie to raiſe as Barley, and they are as certain to grow on molt ſorts 
of Ground, as any one wood I know. | 
For common and publick Fences there 1s none to compare with 
theſe two, for certainty of growing, for a thick, ſtrong, and an armed 
Fence. 

Black-buſh makes a good ſtrong Fence, but it hath one Inconveni- 
ence, that is, it will not keep within its bounds, but will run very 
much into your ground, and there be very troubleſome to keep out : 
"Therefore if your Fence be for Wood, it may do well, for the Reaſon 
aforeſaid : Alſo, when you plaſh it, it will often be ready to dic, by 
Reaſon that it ſhoots ſo much from the Root. | 

"Thus have I ſhewed you ſome ſorts of Woods to make your Hedges 
with, I ſhall now give you ſome Directions how to make them; and 
here obſerve that for all thoſe which are for Ornament only : You 
muſt prepare a Border by good digging and clean picking it from 
weeds, adding ſome good Natural Earth, fuch as the Kinds you ſet 
do moſt naturally grow in, which let be well prepared againſt the 
feaſon for planting, and then make uſe of your time : The preateſt ſort 
may be ſet about a yard one from another, ſuch as your Holly, Lau- 
rel, &c. the other about two foot or leſs, ſuch as your Juniper, 
Mezereon, &-c. Let this be the moſt, but if you have ſtore of 
Plants, ſet them thicker, be ſparing in heading moſt ſorts of 
Greens. 

For thoſe that are for Ornament and Profit, the Ground muſt be 
made good, trenched deep, and mixt well with Dung; they may be 
ſet about ſix foot aſunder, You may make very curious Hedges of 
| Pears, Cherries, &c. But I am too far got into the Orchard or Gar- 

den; I muſt retreat to my Forreſt-trees, to ſhelter me from the Gar- 
diners Anger. 
 Ofthole ſorts that are for Ornament, Profit, and for Fence, I have 
told-you that there are two peculiar ſorts, viz. the White-thorn and 
the Crab; which are indeed the moſt proper to fence in our Forreſt - 
trees, and woods, of any I know. I know moſt Hedpes, which are 
mixed with many forts of wood, are apt to come too faft, without 
planting Sets of 'White-thorn, which in moſt places are pleatifyll _ 


” 


had; bur if you would Raiſe them of Haws, order them asis ſhewed 

of the Cherry'or Yew-berries, . 

- Now to Raiſe your Crabor Apple-ſtocks, (though the Crab-ſtocks 

are better than your Apple-itocks, for the Crab grows more rugged, 
ſtrong, and 1s more laiting, but Stoc<ss raiſed of Apple-kernels will 
do well) let your Ground be well prepared by Digging, and picking 
it clean from weeds ; mix it with ſome good rotten Dung, then when 
the time is, that they beat their Crabs for Verjuice, or Apples for Sy- 
der, then prepare your ſelf with ſo many as you think are convenient 
for your Ground, and as ſoon as they be ſtamped, ſow them if you 
can, for if they lie long in the Stampings, that will heat and ſpoyl 
your Kernels : Therefore if you have them to fetch far, or that you 
cannot ſow them inſtantly, then let them be ſifted from the body of 
the Apple, and ſpread thin, or mixed with drye Sand, till you have 

opportunity to ſow them; or you may keep them in Sand (the Ker- 
nels I mean) a little moyſt, till February, and then ſow them ; but 
be ſure your Ground be well prepared before-hand with good tillage, 
and clean picking ; cover them about one Inch, or alittle more, with 
fine Mould ; afterwards, when they come up, keep them conſtantly clean 
from weeds; Remembring if you ſow at Aicbaelmas, that you take 
care to keep Traps ſet, for fear Mice rob you of your Kernels. Thus 
may you Raiſe what Quantity of Stocks you pleaſe, which at two 
and three years old you may ſet where you would have them to ſtand, 
for to Raiſe Trees, or to make Hedges for fenceing in your Ground. 
Keep them clean from Weeds by Digging or Hoing. 

Thus having ſhewed you how to furniſh your ſelves with lore of 
Stocks in alittle time, -which will make you as ſtrong and good Fences 
as moſt wood whatſoever, and are very profitable too, both to yield 
good Liquor for Drink, and to bring good Fewel to the Fire; I ſhall 
now ſhew you-how to plant rheſe Quickſets, both for Hedges with 

- Ditches, and for Stant-hedges ( as ſome call them |) without 
Ditches. | " 

Firſt, Strain a Line where the inſide of your Ditch muſt goe, next 

your Hedge, then mark along by the Line, ſloping, as you would have 
'the Bank of your Hedge to ſlope, then ſtrain the Line on the other 
ſide of the Ditch, and mark it out ſloping inward to the Ditch, as you 

did the other fide : For Example, ſuppoſe you make your Ditch a yard 

at the top, and three ſpade or a yard deep, let it ſlope ſo on both ſides 
that it may come to a foot wide at the bottom, but let the Hedge-lide 
flope the moſt, then if your ground be Green-iwerd, and ſtiffe Land, 
with-a Turing Iron take all the Turt off the breadti of your Ditch, 
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then cut out a Triangple-piece all along- next the bank, turn hat upſidet 
down, for to make the ſlope of your bank ; Lay ſome of the Turf you cat 
off, or all of it, on the back-ſide of that Triangle-piece ; thereon ſet one 
Row of Quick, covering the Roots with Crumbs of Mould, the Ditch 
one yard, and the Bank a yard, as you may fee in Figure 3. where A. is 
the Triangle-piece cut out of the Ditch, B. the piece laid on the Bank, 
with the Turf laid graſs-ſide downward, and the Set on the top of that 
picce, then level up the Bank till it comes level with the top of the 
piece B. and th:n lay on ſuch another Angular piece, and cn the top 
of that a Quick-ſet, as the other, then level up as before, an ſer ano- 
ther Anoular piece, with the Quick on the top; fo have you three 
Rowes of Quick-ſet, which let itand about one foot from another in 
each Row, and if your Ground or the Bank be dry, ict then a foot 
deep, and if you will you may ſet one row on the top of the Bank , but 
three Rowes ſet each againſt other, open, triangle, make an exccli::nt 

' Fence; if ſctas is aforeſaid, | 

( SeeFig.3.) 


And note, that the higher and larger you make your Bank, the bct- 
ter your Quick will grow ; for this Paradox is true in planting, That 
the more you ſpend, the more you ſhall get ; but if your Ground be 
a light Soyl, then you need not take off the Turf from the triangle- 
pieces, becauſe the Turf will make ſuch Ground hold up the Bank 
the better ; but then it will grow out at the edge of the Angle, and 
ſo will trouble you the more to weed your Quick ; and beſides you 

- willwantit to lay in the midſt of your Bank, which would feed your 
Sets much, and make them grow the better. ; 

Bat if you would make a Stant-hedge without a Ditch, the uſual 
way is, to dig a Trench about a foot and a half wide, therein ſet two 
or three Rows of Quick, which on good Land may prove indifferent 
well, but if your Ground be bad, or that you would make it grow 
and proſper well on any Land, then dig a place where: your Redge 
mult ſtand one yard wide, and make a Bank with Earth one yard 

| High, being one yard atthe bottom, and narrowed by degrees to a foot 
-at the top; ſet two Rows of Sets on each fide this Bank, as is ſhewed 
before about planting the Bank by the Ditch; or you may make this 
Bank two foot wide below, and two foot high, ſetting one Row of 
Quick on each fide, and one on the top, as 1s before directed; and 
ever obſerve, that the larger you make your Banks, the better your 
_* Sets will grow, as is before noted. T 

| You may, if. your Fence be near to an High-way, have Earth ſuffi- 

cient from. thence to-make this bank, which will bea little ferce of it 


ſelf, 


ſelf, and-help the-growth of your Sets much; or you may ſlope off 
your ground a foot deep by this Bank, and ſome ten foot off come 
out to the Level of the Ground ; there may you furniſh your ſelf with 
Earth to make the Bank, plowing or digging up that ground where 
you took off the Earth, adding a little Dung to it, which you may 
ſowe in the Spring with Corn or Hay-ſeed, and your Ground in little 
time will be never the worſe, eſpecially if the Soyl be good. 

Thus having ſet your Hedge, cut off all the ſets within one inch or 
two of the grouny, and keep them weeded for two or three years; and 
when they have ſhot two years on good, or three years on indifferent 
ground, cut them off within three Inches of the Sruund ;. but if there 
be ſome places too thin, there lay down ſome into the gaps, and cover 
them and the ret over one Inch with Mould, leaving the Ends of the 
the Layers out, wiich will draw Root, and thicken your Hedge. 
Let his be practiſed at. all times, when you make or lay your 
Hedges. 

But note, if your Hedge be ſet with Crab, or Apple-ſtocks, that 
you leave one tianding, uncut up, at every twenty foot, or at every 
ten or twelve foot, if the Ground be your own, on both ſides the 
Hedge ; then may you ſo order them, by pruning or {taking, that one 
may lean into one ground, and the other into another, e&c. Prune up 
theſe Stocks yearly, till you have got them out of Cattels reach, and 
then graft them with Red-ſtrake Jennit-moyl, or what Syder, or 
other Fruit you pleaſe ; but if your Stocks be of Apple-kernels, you 
may let them itand ungrafted, and they will yield you very good Sy- 

der-fruit ; but Stocks ungrafted will be the longer before they bear, 
and alſo when you grafr, you may be certain of your Kind, but if you: 
find a very natural Stock, that is likely by Leaf, Shoot and Bud, try it; 
by ſo doing you may have a new fine Fruit : if you like it-not, you may 
oraft it when you pleaſe. 

The reſt of the Hedge when it hath ſhot three or four year, you 
may Lay, for to make a fence of it ſelf; for you mult mind to keep it 
from Cattel till it comes to be Laid, and one or two years after; And 
now to Lay it, I ſhall give ſome few Rules, which may direct you 
when you Lay any Fence-hedge, of what ſort. of wood ſocver it. 
be. | 
Firſt at every Laying, lay down ſome- old Plaſhes, or young ones. 

if your Hedge be thin; but let them point with their Ends to the 
Ditch-ſide of the Bank, keeping the ends low on the Bank ; they will | 
the better thicken the bottom of your Hedge, and keep up the Earth 


of. your Bauk. Secondly: 
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Secondly, At every Laying lay Earth on your Bank, to heighten it, 

Fryer your A a the Ends, which Earth will help your 
- Quick much, and make the Fence the better by beightning the Banks, 
and deepning your Ditch _ 20s 

Thirdly, Do not cut your Plaſhes'too much, but juſt ſo much as 
they may well bend down; and do not lay them ſo upright as ſome 
of our Work-men doe, but lay them near to a Level, the Sap will 
break out at ſeyeral places the better, and not run ſo much to the ends 
as it will when they lie much ſloping. If you have Wood to ſpare, 
cut up moſt of thoſe that grow near the Ditch; but hang the B33n; 
then with Buſhes, to keep the Cattel from cropping them the firſt year ; 
theſe will ſhoot ſtrong, and ſecure your Hedge well, keep up the Bank, 
and thicken the bottom of your Hedge, &c. : : 

Fourthly, Lay your Hedge pretty thick, turning the beard on the 
Ditch-ſide ; but do not let the beard hang uncut, as the common wor!:- 
men do, (though it doth make a good ſhew at firſt making.) but cut 
off all the ſtragling boughs within half a foot of the Hedge on both 
ſides, then will it ſhoot {trong at theſe places, and thicken your Hedoe 
much the more : Of this, Reaſon may inform you, as it did me, and 
Experience will afterwards confirm it, 

_ Fifthly, If you have got a good high Bank, make your Hedge (0 
low as you think it may but juſt ſerve for Fence the firſt year ; for it 
will ſoon grow high, and the lower your Hedpe is made, the Quick 
will grow the better, and the bottom will be the thicker ; but take 
_ to keep out Catrel from the Field-fide, the firſt year after it is 
made. 

Sixthly, If you would have a good Hedge for Fence, you mult fel] 
1t often, doing as is aforeſaid, and take care at every felling to root 
out Elder, Travellers.Joy, (that is Bull-bine, as ſome call it,) Bria- 
ny, &c. and alſo leave not too many high Standard-trees or Pollards 
init; the Elm is one of the beſt. Doe not uſe too much dead wood 
in the bottom of your Hedges, for that choaks your Quick ; but if 
7a have a gap, make your dead Hedgeat a diſtance. Much more 
1 could fay vF Hedges, but I forbear. 

OnlyT cannot paſs by the Learned Eſquires good Advice, in his 
Diſcourſe of Forreſt-trees, (pag. 50.) which is this: 1 do only wiſh, 
upon the Proſpelt and Meditation of the Univer ſal Benefit, that every 


; erſon whatſoever, worth Ten Pounds per Annum, within his Maje- 
fries Dominions, were by ſome indiſpenſable Statute obliged to plant his 
Hedge-rowes with the beſt and moſt uſefull kinds of them, eſpeciully 
#n ſuch places of the Nation, as be the more Inland Counties, yn 
| \ ar 
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far the Learned Author : To which I adde, that if they did not plant ſs: 

many. Trees, and keep ſuch a number planted, they ſhould be com- 
pell'd to plant ten Crab-ſtocks for the want of one Tree, &c. 

If this were but as much in uſe with us as it in Hereford-ſhire, and 
once grown to a Cuſtom, we ſhould in few years baniſh out forraign 
Drinks by this our excellent and moſt wholſom one. Beſides, our 
Trees in ſhallow ground would thrive better in Banks of Hedge-rowes, 
than in the middle of the Ground, 

Again, (faith he ) Undoubtedly if this courſe were effeltnally taken, 
a very conſiderable part both of Meat and Drink which is ſpent in our 
prejudice, might be ſaved by the Countrey-people, even out of the Heizes ; 
which would afford them not onely the Pleaſure and Profit of their deli- 
cious Fruit, but ſuch abundance of Syder and Perry as ſhould ſuffice them 
to drink of one of the moſt whol[om and excellent Beaverages in the World, 

Old Gerrard did long lince alleadge us an Example worthy to be pur- 
ſued : [have ſeen (ſaith he, ſpeaking of Apple-trees, {:b. 3. ch. 191.) in 
the Paſtures and Hedge-rawes about the Grounds of 4 worſhipful Gen- 
tleman,aweiling two miles from Hereftord,called Ir. Roger Bodnome,ſp 
many Fruit-trees of all ſorts, that the Servants drink, for the moſt part no 
other Drink but that which ts made of Apples ; the Quantity being ſuch, 
that ( by the Report of the Gentleman himſelf) the Parſon bath for 
Tythe many hoy ſheads of Syder, Au Example doubtleſs to be followed 
of Gentlemen that have Lands : But Envy ſaith, The Poor will break, 
* dawn our Heapges, and we ſball have the leaſt part of the Frum - How- 
ever, 1 adviſe you to go forward, in the Name of God, Craft, ſet, 
plant, and nouriſh up Trees in every corner of your Ground; the La- 
bour is ſmall, the Coſt is nothing, the Commoatty 1s great, your ſelves 
ſhall have plenty, the Poor ſhall have ſomewhat in time of want to re- 
lieve their Neceſſity, and God ſhall reward your Ainds and Diligence. 
Thus far honeſt Gerard. | 

And in truth, withhow ſmall Charge and with how great Pleaſure this 
were to be effected, every one that is Patron ofa little Nurſery can cafily 
calculate : But by this Ezpedient, many thouſands of Acres, ſow'd now 
with Barley, might be cultivated for Wheat, or converted into Paſture, 
to the increaſe of Corn and Cattel ; beſides the Timber which the Pear- 
tree doth afford, comparable for divers;curious uſes with molt : -this: 
alſo would make Timber the more plentifull ; the decaying Trees and 
pruning would be good Fire-wood. 
One thing more I do wiſh were practiſed in our Hedges, ana thoſe 


fined ſeverely that did not-obſerve it, 94z. That there ſhould not an 
Oakin any Hedge whatſocyer, be headed, but thatthe Owner migh 
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have Iibbrty to [hiread themup as ſome do Elms, though not to flock 
or fell them till ſuch an Age; in ſuch Banks we ſhould have the be{ 
Timber, andenrich the Owner, &c. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


Of planting ſeveral ſorts of Forreſt-trees, in order to making 
the beſt advantage of Ground, as Orchards, or the like. 


Uppoſe you were to plant one Acre of Ground, or more, with 
g Walnuts or Cheſnuts, or the like, and would have it planted to 
the beſt advantage; that is, to have your Trees ſtand in good Order 
to the Eye, and to have as many Trees as conveniently yon can in 
your Ground, (which is ſuppoſed all men would have) and yet your 
Trees to ſtand at convenient diſtance, 

Now (I ſay) ſuppoſing your Ground to be one Acre, and a Geome- 
trical ſquare, in ſuch a ground you may begin your firſt Row on which 
| Tide you Fay to ſtake out your Ground for the holes to be made; 
-you muſt firſt reſolve what diſtance your Trees had beſt be planted at; 

Temembring, that if your ground be good, and a deep ground, then 
'you may plant your Trees at ſumewhat the greater diſtance : Of the 
Ground that molt Trees delight in, you may fee in the particular Chap- 
.. ter, ſpeaking of each Kind, Your Beſt way is to plant them Trian- 
gular and not ſquare, as ſome doe ; for you can plant them in no form 
-or order whatſoever to be more pleaſing to the moſt Noble Senſe, than 
to have every three Trees to make an Equilateral Triangle ; nor in no 
other way whatſoever to have ſo many Trees to ſtand in ſuch, or any 
| —_ Ground whatſoever, at ſuch a diſtance. For ſatisfaction, and 
likewiſe to.demonſtrate it more fully, obſerve theſe two following Fi- 
ures of the aforeſaid piece of Ground, which is one Acte, and is a 


Geometrical BENE: FT 5 FELIPE Ore £ 

_ But before I ſhew youa Draft, or you-ſtake out your Ground for 
"your holes to be made, firſt conſider well-theſe few Rules: 

--, Firſt, Obſerve the Diſtance that your Trees ought to be planted at 3 
alwayes, remembring, that if your Ground-be good, and a deep Soy}, 


That _— out Trees will hold the longer; 'and by conſequence grow 
ic greater perfection, therefore plant at larger diſtance, ' As for 
4 . Exam- 
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_ - Example, If I were to plan this Acre of Ground with Syder-Apples;. 

(as for Inſtance, all red-ſtrakes, which is an excellent Syder- Apple, and 

is likewiſe a great Bearer, anda Tree that doth not laſt very long,) my 

Ground being alſo a ſhallow Ground, I think of 22 foot aſunder to plant 
theſe Treesat, or as neer that as the Ground will permit. 

Then Secondly, I go round my Ground, and obſerving my Fence 
well, and finding no great Trees in it, I then reſolve to ſet my Trees 
at fix foot from my Fence, (but note, if there be great Trees in your 

Hedge that fences your Ground, then this is too nigh) then I ſet off 
ſix foot at one Corner of my Orchard, and fix foot at the other Corner 
of the ſame fide, which is the Eaſt ſide, then I ſet off fix foot at one 
Corner of the Welt ſide, it matters not which, only that End which is 
the Levelleſt, is the beſt for Meaſuring : Having ſet theſe three ſtakes, 

I firaina Line fromone ſtake to the other, on the Euſt fide; then I lay 
a ſquare to this Line, removing it along the Line till I find the other 
End of the Square point exactly againit the Stake on the welt fide ; 
then laying a Line right ſquare to that Line, till you come at the Stake 
on the V Veſt fide, I then meaſureby this Line as many 22 foots as [ 
can; noting how many times 22 foot I find, and what you find is over, 
or more than 11 foot, then make your diſtance the leſs, to make that 
-up the equal diſtance for one Tree more : but if it be leſs than half 
the diftance your Trees are to ſtand aſunder, then adde that which'is 
under the -11 foot, to the number of Trees that be to ſtand- aſunder. 

Obſerve but this, and then you need not fear that your Trees will ſtand” 
too faroff on one ſide, and too near+on the other, it being the ſame 
Charge to plant in good Order asat Random, as too many doe ; nay 

many times leſs Charge; and how much more pleaſing Order is, 1 

| leave them to judge to'whom the great God of Order hath givena great 

_ delight to imitate him in his glorious works. 

- But as for this my piece of Ground, which I pitch on only for Ex- 

ample, viz. One Acre, anda Square, I muſt find the ſquare Root of 

160-Rod, or as near it as my Chain will give, *and then ſubſtra& but 

| the 12 foot out for the diſtance of the Trees from the Fence, and di- 

. vide the Remainder by 22, the Quotient tells you how many Trees 

will ſtand in a Row; the over-meaſure ſubſtracted from, or added to, 
as your Reaſon teacheth you. 

Note this, thatit is moſt commonly the belt way for your Rowsto 
gre uy of your Ground; for though your Trees ſtand 22 

| 7-2" my yet your Rowes in their: ſtraight Lines will not ſtand fo 
ge gs 


Now to find the ſquare Root there are very many Rules, but _ 
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Sharare tomy Apprehenſion ſo exact and eaſie as by Logarithmes : fing 
bat-the Logarithme"of your Number, then take half that Log. the 
Number anſwering is the ſquare Root, 


Exam. The Log. of 160, is 2* 20411998. 
' The half of this Log. is 1 * 10205999. ._ : 
The neareſt Number anſwering this Logarithme is 12 Rod, 5 
that is, 12 Rod 65 Links of a one Pole-Chain divided into 100 +» 


_ parts. | | ; 
The Proof may appear by theſe three Examples following. 


Ex.as 12*65: Ex.a$12'64: Ex.byLog. 12.65:is 1* 1020905 
by 12* 64: Log. 12*65:1S1* 1020905 


DR —_ —— 


—— 


5o56 The Number that 2: 2041800 
7584 anſwersthis Log. 
2528 ts 160 02. 
1204. 


ec 


160" 0225. 7 59* 7690. 


- By this it doth plainly appear, that 12* 65 is the neareſt Number that 
can be found by your Decimal Chain it is but --.-::5 more, and by 
Logarithmes but '2 of a Link put into 100 parts, therefore exact as 
need be for. this purpoſe, unleſs it were for Calculation in Aſtronomy, 
or the like. And you ſee that 12* 64 multiplyed in it ſelf, amounts 
to. 159 Rod and ;7:53:5: fo that Itake 12 Rod and 65 of 100 to be 
Length or Breadth; it being a Square they both be as one. 

Now being the Queſtion is propounded in Feet, we mult turn this 
12 Rod and +5 into feet alſo; but note, you may work the ſame by 
"the Links of your Chain better than by foot Meaſure ; but ſome tis 
poſſible) havenot a Ciiin, therefore obſerve both wayes, and fir{t by 
Foot-meaſure. 25 
IEG 'multiplyed by 16 Foot and a half, ſhew the Feet in 12 
As Ex. 16' 5 gives 198 foot: 

- 1 12 <7 25 fy 
— Then for the 65. Links of one: Rod, put into 
330 100 parts, or if it be your four Pole-Chain (as is 
____ 165 ___ moſt uſual now) put into 100 Links; then are theſe. 
198's 65 Links but 16 Links anda 2, by that Chain; 
| ; EOF nog then 


' 
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_ then bythe Rule of Three, ſay, if 25 (the Links in one Rod) be equal 
| to 16 foot anda half (the feet in one Rod,) how many feet are equal to 
16 Links and a Quarter? : 

The Queſtion ranks it ſelf thus in Decimal Fractions. 
As 25 isto 16' 50, fois 16* 25: to 10 foot 4-735 of a foot. 


a $ : 


I6' FO 
16*' 25 Lo 
rg — XX 
8250  F46% 
3300  x68'7X5s (10' 725 
9900 2F5555 
1650 XXEY 
268 '1250 
Do you deſire to know what this Fraction --7:* Is, in Inches or Bar- | 


| ley-Corns, (which be the loweſt vulgar terms in ſurveying) to ſatisfie 
you andalſo my ſelf, and likewiſe to inſtruct thoſe that deſire to learn 
this Excellent Rule, the Rule of Three, which rightly (for its excel- 
lent Uſe) is called the GoldenRule. 
Obſerve this, if one foot, or 12 Inches be put into 1000 parts, as 
hereit is, (and mult be, being 'tis the Integer or whole ſumme of 725,) 
' the Rule orders itſelf thus, as 1000 is to 12 Inches, ſo is 725 to 8 


Inches +77... 
725 
12 (700 
8700 (8 
14590 IQOO | ! 
725 | 
8700 


* Now to know what this +-7:-7 1s in Barley-Corns, do as before, ſay 
thus, If 1000 be equal to 3 Barley-Corns, what is 700 equal unto? 
Ifay as here you ſce it proved, that 700 is equal to two Barley-corns 
and one tenth part of one, for 1001s one tenth of 1000. 


700 
3 X100 (2 
Gs XFOOO 
2100 
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plainly appear, that" if 72 Rod':2: be-turned into 
:68foot; $ Inches; 2 Barley:coms; and one-tenth - 
ſee the oot cf an Acre is near 20g 


g .-:, becarſe +55 is ſome- 


3 (20 
£296(8 


X2 


n. 
2 Note, that in planting of Walks, this is of good uſe, 
©, * that(as I ſaid before) to make one Tree more, this 
20 foot: BN: . , © inches 1 divide by 9, ans, there are 9 opens be- 
> CG... tweenthe ten Trees,) the Quotient is near 2 Inches, 
4s _ m__ which ſubſtra&t from 22 fot and there remains then 
21 foot 10 Inches, and fo much muſt every Tree ftand aſunder, the 

' proofis as followeth; , 


22 foot: o : 


21 foot: 10 inches: 189 


Dl... 9 (om: 7 


18 920 (5 foot: 196 foot: 
EE 12 | 
Here you ſee that *tis 196 foot and 6 Inches, it wants but 2 In. 
Then to know what: diſtance your Rows may -ftand aſunder, tic 
| Rule is, If you make an Equilateral Trianple, the perpendicular of 
that is the diſtance betweenthe Rows, which Triangle I have drawn 
by the ſame ſcale ofthe Orchard. (See Fig. 4.) > 
See Chapter the 44th. The breadth of my Paper 
6 inches, the Plat 196 foot, and66 of 100 for thc 
g 20" $.anches, mY Scale 1s neer 33 parts in one inch, but 
|, - Fake 32 betaviſe itis anevennumber. 


; - 


Tf you will trye the Perpendicular of this Triangle; 'tis but 19 foot, 

ſo that there are 3 foot between every 2 Rowes faved by Planting your 

_ ground this way, more than thoſe that plant their Ground to have 

. every 4 Trces to make a Square, the Trees ſtandihg in both at the 
- fame diſtance. CAM 

vil But finding that but little Paper beareth the full breadth of one 
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_” Rt 1; 

'  . the quarter of a ſheet, andthis being leſs ſquare by twelve foot than: 

: my full Dravght ſhould be, | this being only for the ſquare of the Trees, 

I draw and proportion my Scale to the breadth of 5 Inches | 

. anda half: 208 foot divided by 5 and ;, ſheweth that 4*.( 15 
your Scale muſt be one Inch divided into 37 parts, and +80 (37 
better ; but for fear this Scale ſhould be too great, I draw 7:55 
my Plat by the Scale of 40 in one Inch, ſo if you divide ——— 
298 (the breadth of the Ground ) by 40, it gives 5 5 
Inches and -* , and fo broad muſt the Plat be, as you E 
may ſee by the Figure : Thus may you enlarge your Draught, or di- 
miniſh it on your Paper, as your pleaſure is: But 'tis better to draw 
all your Dravghts as large as your Paper will give you leave; the- 
diſtance of the Trees in the Drapght is 21 foot 10 Inches aſun- 
der. (See Fig. 5.) | 

By this you ſee, that if you plant your Trees triangle, this Acre. 
-of Ground hath 11 Rowes and 104 Trees; but if you begin cither 
Aide with 10, as before I began with 9, then will there be in this ground 

I05 Trees; but to know how many Rowes you may have in any. 
ground, doe thus, and you may preſently ſatisfie your ſelf; you ſee 
the ground from one out-{ide Row to the other, is 196 foot 8 Inches, 
which divided by 19 (the diſtance that the Rowes be aſunder, neg-- 
leing the Fraction as needleſs now) gives 10 diitances. 
Alwayes remember that there is one Rowe, or ina Range 254 ( 10: 
of Trees one more than the Diſtances, in this Draught the 5g 
Trees fland at the ſame diſtance, but ſquare. #: 

( See Fig.6. ) 

By this laſt Draught it appeareth, that if you ſet the Trees at the 
ſame diſtance, and ſet them ſquare, that then there will be but 9g Rowes 
and go Trees in this ſquare Acre of Ground ; but if you plant them 

Triangle, then will it hold 14. or 15 Trees more: But if your Plat of 

| -Ground be a long ſquare, -or any other Irregular Figure, then will 

your Triangle-way hold a -great many more, in proportion to the- 
Quantity of Ground; beſides it makes many more Rowes, therefore - 
more pleaſing to the Eye. | : 

Note this well for ſetting your Trees exactly, having found the- 
diſtance they are to ſtand aſunder, and likewiſe how many Rows,. 
with a Line laid, or ſtakes true ſet, where your firſt Row mult goe;. 
the ſaid Rakes will be of good uſe toſet the Trees by when your holes 
be made; having reſolved on. which: fide you will begin, which al- 
wayes let be the ſide youfind\moſt in ſight , ſet down your two Cor- 


ner-ſtakes for the firſt and laſt holes to be made, then with your 
Aſſiſtants 
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' Aſſiſtants meaſure exaRtly..in your Row by the Line 21 foot and Ten 
inches, but in caſe there ſhould be odde meaſure, then proportion it 
(as is ſhewed before) by making one Hole more or leſs, as you ſee 
cauſe ; Then having two men to aſhſt you, with a Chain (for Line 
will reachor ſhrink,) mealure exactly the diſtance of two Trees, let one 
| hold at one Tree, andone at the next inthe Row, you ſtanding at the 
Angle, with the Chain equally ſtiffe, put down aſtake at the Angle, 
and ſo go on to thenext two Trees, pitching down your itakes per- 
- pendicular : And alſo conſidering the Thickneſs of your Stakes; thence 
Fer yourtwo men go to the next, and you ſetting down one at the Angle, 
till you have ſtaked out the whole Ground ; this doe when you come to 
ſet your Trees, being carcfull to keep your Chain ſtrained both ſides 
alike, and to allow for the crookedneſs of your Trees, and when you 
. have got two Rows planted, then your Eye will affiſt you well enough 
to obſerve the Rowesas you go on. 
Note alſo, that if your Ground be large, and a ſquare, then your 
beſt way will be to find the middle Row, and ſet that oft ſquare from 
that, fide of your Ground you mind moſt, or find to be traiphteſt: 


there begin to. mark out your holes, and alſo to plant your Trees ; but 
- if your Ground belrregular, or have an Angle on one fide, then be- 


in-on your ſtraight ſide, and run the edde meaſure into the Angle, as 


ar as is convenient to plant in ſuch a Ground, you need but find what 
diſtance your firſt Row muſt be ſet at : But if your Ground have both 
the ſides ſtraight, then it will be convenient to ſet the ſide-rowes at 
equal diſtance from your Fence ; Thus you may well perceive, that it 
is but meaſuring the length and breadth of your Ground, and propor- 
tion one to the diſtance your Trees be to ſand at, the other to the 
diſtance the Rows are to be aſunder, and you may proceed to ſtake 
out your Ground. After this method you may plant any ſort of Forreſt 
rrees in Groves. | 

. The beſt way is, to ſtake out your whole Ground before you plant 
a Tree, or make one hole; by ſo doing you may well perceive where 
a fault is, and eafily mend it in time (though ſome are of opinion other- 
wiſc,) but I ſhall leave them to their own Judgement, and ſatisfie my 
ſelf with Experience and Reaſon : Butfor fear any thing ſhould be du- 
' bious to you that I have writ, obſerve but the ſetting out of theſe two 
Rows, ary _ Ivape © will =. þ pewel. {onavy nr to you how 
0-procced. ppole Ne LEngtn or Your Gro 
of «be Line marked at the End thus ! mam pp 

<4 2 | ( See Fignre 7.) 
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7 (ItTx) | 
\ Having ſtaked out your firſt Row, as before is ſhewed, and having 
the Chain exactly the diſtance of two Opens, then bid one of your men /- 
take-one End, and the other man the other End, you holding exactly 
the Middle, bid one hold at the ſtake one, the other at the ſtake two, 
then pitch you down- your ſtake right at the Angles, as the prick- 
ed Line ſheweth : So let your two men remove from ſtake to ſtake, 
and you from Angle to Angle, till you have ſtaked out your Rowe, 
and then let them come to that Row you. la{t ſet out, and goe on to 
another, ſo proceed till you have ſtaked out your whole Ground. Thus 
much for planting Trees in Orchard faſhion. I have been the larger 
to ſhew the beſt way for improving- your Ground, preſuming, that * 
every man that fenceth ina ground would plant as many Trees as he 
can in it; let ſuch but mind what I have delivered, and what 1 ſhall 
deliver in the next Chapter, I hope it will be ſatisfaQtory to him; if it - 
be, it will. be the like to me. 
But what Order ſoever you plant your Trees in, make your holes 
”_» before: Set not your Trees too deep, and keep them itaked. the 
rſt year, covering the ground over the Roots with ſome Litter, or 
Dung, and over that a little Mould, to keep the Sun from burning the 
Dung, and exhauſting the ſtrength. In the Spring walk over the 
Ground you planted in Winter, and ſet your Trees to right, and tread 
the Mould to the Roots, eſpecially if the Spring be drye; keepallthe 
cracks filled with Mould; after your Trees be ſet, keep your ground 
with digging or plowing, for three or four years at firſt, but the longer 
the better ; your Trees will run and thrive in the looſe Ground much; 
but if you do not ſo much mind Order in Planting, but would: keep 
your Land for Corn, and yet would gladly have Fruit-trees too (which 
may very well be, and you may have good ftore of Fruit. and not 
much the leſs Corn,) then plant your Rowes about thirty foot: aſun-. 
der, th= longeft wayes of your Ground, and ſet the Treesin the Rows 
about 15 foot aſunder, and let the Trees in each Row ſtand exactly 
fquare ; ſo may you have a very fine Orchard, andlittle or nothing the 
leſs Corn: Many years may vou have as much Fruit as is worth a: 
good Crop of Corn, off ſo much Land, and not the leſs Corn; whicts 
may well encourage you to planting, if you dare believe me; but if 
not, be but fo kind to your ſelf and me, as to trye whether I tell truth 
not. Be ſure tokeep Cows ont of your young Orchards ; Sheep wilt: 
do no harm, provided you wiſp your Trees about with! Thum- | 
bands whileſt young, which is the beft way to keep:them fromthe: 


deſtructive Hares. and Coneys.. / 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


of Pruning Trees, ſome general Obſervations. 


A Lthough I have ſhewed you how to prune moſt ſort of Trees, in 
£ A cach Chapter, where I ſhewed-/you how to raiſe them, yet | 
ſhall fay-a little more; and all will be too little; for the Curate of 
Henonville tells you in his Book of the Jfenner of Ordering Fruit- 
rrees, That it isa Thing very rare among Gardners to Prune Trees 
well; for the doing of it well depends more upon their Ingenuity than 
upon their Hand: It is-alſo very bard to give Inſtructions for it, be- 
cauſe it conſiſts not in certain and: general Maxims, but varics accord. 
ing to the particular Circumſtances of each Tree, fo that it de- 
pends abſolutely upon the Gardners Prudence, who ought of himſelf 
to judge what Branches muſt be left, and which are fit to be cut 
away, &c. 

Indeed that erroneous Cuftome and Saying (which is among moſt 
-men').of Timber-trees, not to prune them at all, or if you doe, to 
cutoff the boughs at diſtance from the Body, hath made many a g00d 
Fruit-tree loſe its life ſooner by many years than it would have done, 
andalſs hath yielded to the Owner much leſs and worſe Fruit than it 
would have done» Therefore whatſoever Bough you cut off from Fruit 
or:Forreſttree, cut it: doſe and ſmooth, and the loweſt fide cloſeſt, 
then will it not hold water, and every year the Bark will ſurround and 
oyergrow the wound by little and little, till it hath quite healed the 
ne wo. ce; But if you leave. a Stump, it's likely that will hold watcr, and 
make. a-hole-intothe:very Body of your 'Tree,. and ſo in little time 
make -it lick and-kill'ir, which before would bear: you but little and 
poor Fruit: Or if the Stump p06 (Rep fo thatit dothnot hold wet, 
then the Tree muſt be as big as thar' Stump: is long; on-all fides, be- 
fore can over-grow that place > or if 'the Stump rots; . and ' breaks 
id, then'many times it leaves '@ hole-in-the Tree, which'if it tends 
chupiard;:ſo that it takes water; it certainly kills the Tree 3 and 
Tree be not a very thriving Tree, :it>will be very kong; before it 
yergrowes that hole, though it do not take wet ; Therefore ow 

& ud > {VS boughs 
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| boughs you cut off, eut them off cloſe, unleſs the Tree be very old, 
and the-boughs great, ſuch I do-not adviſe you to meddle with ; but 
if you doe, cut them at a diſtance from the Body, alwayes remem- | 
bring to let the wound be ſmooth, and to tend as much from the Ho- 
rizonasmay be. All boughs that grow upright. be they great or little, 
cut them not right croſs over, but cut them ſloping upward, and let 
the ſlope aſpect the South, Ealt or Weſt, if it may be; andin thoſe 
boughs that lean from the head, cut the ſlope on' the lower ſide, the 
ſlope tending downward, fo will they cover over the better ; if the 
wound be great cover it over with ſome Clay, well mixed with 
Horſe-dung to keep it from the weather, and it will cover over the 
ſooner, 

Many a good Trece is ſpoyled by prafting of .it in bad places, as 1 
have ſeen. in ſome hundreds, of which I have not ſpared ( as oft as I 
could) to tell the Owners, but few would believe me; for ſometimes 
they cut off great boughs, till they come to 6 Inches (or thereabouts) 
Diameter; there they put in four or ſix Grafts in the Bark, and ſome- 
times twoin the Clift,and ſaw the bough right croſs over,though it grow 
upright, in which if the Grafts do grow, the head is fo great, andthey 
growing Round (as it were endeavouring to cover over the wound 
make ſuch a hollow place (like a Diſh) on the Head, as holds water 
and kills the Tree, which is many times. dead before the Grafts can 
cover over the head: or if the Tree doth not thrive very .well, they 
keep that place well covered with Loom, or Clay mixcd. with Horſe- 
dung, and ſometimes they head the Tree very low, and thereby check 
| it ſo much, that it dyes in little time aſter: Sometimes they cut of 
ſuch great bouvghs, and do it ſo il}, that though the heads grow, yet in 
little time theſe wounds kill the Tree. Thoughl1 ſhall not here teach 
you how to graft, yet let me adviſe you when you graft high great 
Trees, not to cut them too low, but to prune them up till they come 
to-the thickneſs of your Arm, 'or leſs, and then graft them, for then 
will the Grafts ſoon evergrow ſuch places. h 

' Leave a good many of theſe Heads on, according to the bigneſs of 
your Tree, that if ſome miſs you-may'take them"off the next Spring, 
and yet have enough for the Head. If you graft in the Bark, you mult 
remember to head your Grafts about 1id/ummer, or elſe they will be 
ſubject to-blow off; put your Grafts in alway on the upper {tde, and 
cut upright Baughs a little ſloping off, they will heal over, the better ; 
keep them from Suckers,, and then' you may expect good Trees and 
Fruit, of which I wiſh-your Hedge-rowes were ful. 


Of all forts of Trees whatſoever, if any Roots be broke or much 
wp To Q bruiſed, 


% 


| C114) | 

bruiſed; 'or cracked, - cut them off till you come to firm Wood, the 

ſlope: rending to'the Ground like a Horſe-foot z but be very ſparing in 

cutting the Roots of Greens, and alſo in cutting their heads off, yet 
ou may proportion the Head to the Root, by cutting oft fome ſide- 

boughs, which cbr off (if your Green be tender) the latter end of 

March, or in April, and cut the Bough off two or three Inches from 


the Body, and that time come Twelve- month take off that piece cloſe, 
«nd cover the wound with. a little Wax or Clay well tempered : if your 
Greens be'for high Trees, endeavour to make them taper, by leaving 
ſome ſide-boughs to caſe the head. 

- In all Trees you intend for Timber, be cautious in cutting off their 
heads, eſpecially thoſe of great Piths, ſuch as the Aſh, Walnut, ec. 
Unleſs your Tree grow top-heavy, or much crooked, and then at the 
crooked place cut off the head ſloping upward, and nurſe up one of 
the principal ſhoots to be the leading Shoot, but ſuch as are ſubject 
to die when headed, or any Tree very great, meddle not with ſuch-; 
"the Beech'is one of the worft to head of any Tree I know, - 
Such Trees as you intend for to grow to a certain propoſed height, 
you mult take care to keep them taper, by leaving ſide-boughs in 
convenient place and diſtance to make them taper, cutting ſuch boughs 
off when you find your Tree is ſwelled enough” below ; ſtill minding 
to take off the greateſt fide-boughs and leave little ones, and to pro- 
portion your head( by keeping it ſmall ) according to the Body, and 
maintaining the leading Shoot, letting it have no equals ; for forked 
Trees are never ſtraight: Thus do till you have got your Tree to the 
_ you intend, and there let the Head break out, and cut off ail 
the ſide-boughs, but if fide-boughs ſtill break out, then give them a 
Summer-pruning, a little after A7id/ſummer, and cut them off cloſe ; 
fo will you kill them, and have a fine, ſtately, clear Body, and fine Tim- 
ber-tree : See Chap. 10. 

Obſerve this in all Trees you would have grow with a handſome 
ſtraight body, till you have- got them to the height you intend they 
ſhall head at. 


x 


 Whileſt your Trees be ſmall you muſt prune them every year : The 
belt time for moſt is the Spring; but hardy Trees and Wood may be 
pruned at any time in Winter z when they bea little older, once in 
two year, then once- in three, and then in four, and never ſeldomer 


than ſe he fix, ſb will the Bough be final thedTree will ſoon 


overgrow te place, the Knot will not be great to vex'the Carpen- 

| ter or Joyner at all, the place will not be very ſabject to put forth 

- Suckers, becauſe the Sap hath had no great recourſe to that plice. Y 
7 Mi 
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' » Mind alwayes to cut off your Boughs ſmooth, and cloſe to the 
Body : This if you pleaſe to.doe, you may have fine Timber, and 
handſom Trees, which I dare engage will pay you or yours well for 

our helps to them. | 

The like doe with your ſtandard Fruit-trees, or thoſe you intend for 
Pollards, till you have got them to the height you deſign they ſhall 
head at, and at ſctting if they be tender Trees, or Trces that have 
great Pith. If you muit head them, let it bein the Spring, when you 
tind they begin to bud, but then you muſt take care of the winds in 
Winter, that they ſhake them not ſo as to let the kir in tothe ground, | 


£0 kill the Roots, therefore tic them to good Stocks. 

Or this is a good way for Trecs that have not great Piths, or are 
very tender; cut off ſome of the tops of the Boughs when you ſer 
them, ſo let them be till the Spring, and when you ſee the Bud break 
out , then cut them on every ſhoot of the head, a little above the 
loweſt Bud or two of each ſhoot ; ſo will the head ſhoot but with few 
ſhoots, and they will be the ſtronger ; the head being ſmall, the Root 
will endeavour to' proportion it to its former greatneſs, or near it : but- 
if you have many ſhoots break out, then cut them all off but four or 
five, for ſo many are enough to make Arms for any Tree ; but if then 
you find the Tree to ſhout too much, and grow top-heavy (as ſome- 
times they will if well kept and on good ground,) then head the Tree 
again, but not ſo low as you did before, (for Rea'on ought to be uſed 
in all things; - this will make your Tree ſwell in body much, atid in 
time be a fine Tree: So that I ſay, endeavour to get a good Body ; 
for in Fruit-trecs this is to be noted, that you muſt in the firſt place en- 
deavour to'get your Tree in ſuch a Condition asto bear you good Fruit, 
and a Quantity, rather than little Fruit early , and then never good 
Fruit or Tree after; therefore if you have a Tree that doth not thrive, 
but is ſubjeRt to blow much (as moſt ſuch Trees are) cut off the blow- 
ing Bads in the Spring, as low to a Leafie Bud as you can, and ſorhe . 
ſhoots, as near the place where the Tree headed as you can ; but mind 
toleaveſome Buds on the head to draw up the Sap, or elſe your Tree 
may break out in the middle of the Body, or a little above Ground ; 
but if your Buds .once ſhoot on the head, but half a foot, then will your 
Tree come away. Thus and by digging about, have I helped ma- 
a ſtunted Tree forward, which you may doc likewiſe, if you 
caſe. ES 2 | 
5 I have many times obſerved ſeveral Fruit-trees, as Pears, Apples, Oc. <4 
fo be full of falſe-bearing Buds; I call them ſo becauſe they did not 


blow, for the Tree having got more head than the Roots could well 
OS 5 main- 


—_— 


. _ 1 Fes) LE . 
maintain, had not ſtrength ſufficient to ſpare ſap for bloſſom, nor yer 
for Fruit ; which by pruning afd thinning the heads of ſuch Trees, and 
by ſlitting the bark on the n9e ea the Spring, hath made them aſter- 
wards to bear well, when they have put forth new ſhoots at the head. 

And ſome ſorts of Fruit-trees there be which will blow and bear 
themſelves to death, when they be middle-aged, as before I told you 
fome young ones would, if not helped by pruning; but the beſt waycs 
to preſerve ſuch Trees from death, and to make them bear pretty 
ood Fruit, is, to cut off moſt of the blowing Buds, and to thin the 
18ad of ſome boughs, to make it ſhoot again; then will it live many 
ears longer, and bear better Fruit: Some Trees there be that will 
xun ſo much into wood, that they will not bear of themſelves till they 
come to. be old, but if you cut off the head of the ſhoots as ſoon as 
ever the Spring-ſhoot is over, which is near Midſummer, and take 
out ſome great boughs then ; if you mind your Time, and do it with 
diſcretion, you may force that Tree to put forth blowing Buds, and 
'blow and bear the year following. 

_ Thus have I ſhewed you ſome wayes and hints of pruning Trees, 
though I know ſome that are againſt Pruning them at all ; So are there 
ſome that are againſt Learning : but *tis convenient for Trees to be 
pruned well, as! alſo it is very neceflary for men to be brought up in 
Learning; for thereby both produce much the better Fruits : therefore, 


Re gone from hence thou knotty-natur'd Turk,, 
There's nought deftgn'd for thee within this work, 
 :.. This was for Chriſtians made, and [ach as be 
"cnn -; Tovers of Trees and Tupenuity,, 
This, was. intended onely for the wiſe, 
- And none but Ignorants will it deſpiſe; 
| Let fools laugh on, and wiſe men piant as faſt, 
- And ſee who'l bave the better on't at laſt, 


33 F : T! 61241 + 2% If Y + 4 49 2.x | Y » | 4 4% + 1 . | 
- [I ſhall here ſhew you what the good Eſquire faith in his Diſcourſe ol 
| Forteſttrecs, pep, 74. which bequotes from an ancient Author. 

| - -83 *Tis « mojery (faith he) to ſer bow our, faireſt Trees are defac'd by un- 
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& limes, or fo main the bor Branches, that eithey ont of lazi- 
nel 


CPD 
eſt or 'mant of thall, they leave moſt of them Stubs; and inſlead of 
entting the Arms and Branches cloſe to the Boll, hack, them off a 
foot or two from the Body of the Tree ;, by which Means they become 
h low and rotten, and are as ſo many Condaits to receive Rain and 
the weather, which periſhes them to the very beud, dt forming the whole 
Treewith many u2ly Botches, which ſhorten 115 Life, and uti rly marre 
the Tree. | 
 -By this AnimaJverſion alone it were cafic for an ingenious man to- 
underſtand how Trees are to be govern'd, which is (in a word or two) 
by cutting clean. ſmooth and cloſe, making the ſtroke upward, and 
with a ſharp Chizzel or Bill, ſo as the weight of an untraQtable bough 
do not ſplice, and carry the Bark with it, which is both dangerous 
and unſightly ; and by endeavorring to keep the Tree taper, by keaving 
ſome little Boughs on the ſides, | 
I have here ſhewed you how to prune Forreſt- trees, with ſomewhat 
of high Standard Fruit-treesz butif you would ſee more Books, then: 
fee Eſquire Evelyns Diſcourſe of Forreſt-trees, and for Fruit-trees, the 
Curate of Henonville's Book. 7 
But here note, if you ſhould have any Trees that ſhould be ſtundied, 
or very crooked, or much cropped by Cattel; the belt way is not to- 
ſtand to prune up ſuch Trees to a Head, but firſt to fell them cloſe at 
the Ground, and then they will put forth youn ſtraight ſhoots; one 
of the'beſt you mult nurſe up, if you intend it for a Timber-Tree; if 
for under-wood, then let them grow with all the heads the Roots will. 
put forth : The Spring is the: beſt ſeaſon for this. And thus much at 
preſent of pruning Forreſt-trees; for I tell you there are more Trees 
fpoyled by bad Lopping or Pruning, or for want of good Lopping or 
Pruning, than there are of all Diſeaſes belonging to Forreſt-trees, unleſs 
they be accidental, as ſpoyP'd by Cattel, &c. 9, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Of the Diſeaſes of Trees. 


T Herehe ſeveral Diſcaſes and Cafualties'that do ſpoy] Trees, which 
- A fometimes. happen' in the Roves, and ſometimes. in the Body on 
Head Mm 


>. The Roots may be the decay of the Tree; as, if they: ſtand 3 
PR | Ground; 
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' Ground contrary to its Rind, as the Beech on cold Clay, and wer 
Ground, or the Alder on ſharp dry Gravel, &c. wiich is contrary to 
cach Kind, and mult not thus be ſet. 

2. Itis alſo a great fault to the Roots of Trees, to ſet thoſe Trees 
which naturally love to run ſhallow,too deep; or indeed any other, 

- 3. When Grounds very ſtiffe or Rocky, it mult be digged or plow- 
| edto make way for the Roots to run in, and contrary Earth layd round 
about the Trees Roots. : 

4. Great weeds muſt not grow round the Tree, for they will rob 
_ the Roots of their Nouriſhment ; alſo they muſt early be weeded fron: 
Scedlings, or ſmall Plants, leaſt they choak them. 

5. Ivy, and Travellers Joy, Bryany, and ſuch Climers, muſt be pull'd 
up round your Trecs, leaſt they pinch or make them crooked, and fo 
ſpoyl them. 

\ 6, Suckers muſt carefully be pull'd off, whenſoever you ſee them 
break out, opening the Earth, fo that you may well come at the place 
of the Root where they grow out, and then pull or cut them off cloſe : 
If you find them rooted, you may ſet them again, but then you muſt 
obſerve Winter-ſeaſon; but ſuch Trees as yield Suckers from the 
running Roots, as the Elm, Cherry, &c. if it be in Woods, and they 
thin, leave ſome of them as you pleaſe, they will do the Tree no harm ; 
be ſuretotake ſuckers clean off from the Body the firſt year. 

7. The Bodies are moſt commonly in danger, if Deer, Hares, or 
Connyes can come at them whileſt they be young; therefore if you 
plant where Deer or Connicsare, you muſt take care to fence them 
well with Frames of wood, and look to keep them ſo, or elſe never 
plantat all ; for in one day or night they will bark round ſeveral, cſpe- 
cially the Aſh, Line, Abele, Poplar, &c. And take great care to keep 
vour App'es and Pears from Hares and Connies in hard Winters, for 
they will ſpoyl them all if they come at them. The beſt fence to ſc- 
cure your Trees from them, -is to tie Thum-bands of Hay or Straw 
_ them, ſo high asthey can reach; keep this renewed early every 

inter, 

8. Great Bovghs ill taken off, as I have many times Taid before, 
ſpoyls many a Tree; therefore take them off cloſe and ſmooth, and not 
parallel to the Horizon: Cover the wound with Loom, or Clay, well 
| mixed Horſe-dung, and keep it ſo covered; for if the - wet fall 

erpendieular-on-ſuch z place, it will in little time make the wholc 

by-the wet getting "s there, which _ oy hag 
ad bad Lopping; as you may feein too many Elms, Aſhes, Horn- 
bearns, &c. ſpoytd by fuch eatleſaely 57." 7 pb a. 
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knife, from the head to the Ground: The Spring is the belt ſeaſon; 
This will do moſt Trees good, and no harm to any. 

10. If Worms be got between the Bark and the body of your Tree, 
they muſt be cut out ; and the place done over with Loom. 

11. Cankered places, or gall'd, or boughs broke, are to be cut 


fmooth, and covered over. with Loom; the Canker mult be caſt clean 


out: If a great bough be broke, and the Tree old, cut it off at a di- 
ſtance from the Body, but little boughs cloſe. - 

12, If a Tree be blaſted in part, or the whole head, cut all that is 
blaſted or dead cloſe off to the Quick, and take out all dead bonghs: 
Keep Catterpillers from the heads of young Trees, leſt they cat off the 
Leaves and Buds, and kill your Tree. 

13. Take care todeſtroy Moles and Mice, by Traps or Poyſon; for 
Moles will make hollow the Gronnd, and much harm your young 


Trees : Mice will cat all the Bark off round the Body in hard: Winters, 


and kill your Tree; but mind you in time to prevent them. 

' 14. Rooksdo deſtroy many a Tree, both old and young, before 
their time : As to old Trees by pinching off the tops, and breaking off 
the Buds; and young Trees by lighting on their heads; their weight 


breaking off their young tender ſhoots and Buds, cauſes the Trees to 


die; and alſo they deſtroy Seedlings where they breed ; their Dung 


_ forth great weeds, as Nettles, &c. and fo choaks the young 


Seedlings ; therefore kill all of them you can at breeding-time, by 
ſhooting them, and ſexeing Lime-twips on the tops of your young Trees: . 
Youv'l thrive the better if you deſtroy them. 


CHAP. XXXVL 


of Felling and Ordering Woods and Coppices: 


F- you love to have a thriving Wood, and to improve it for your beſt" 
Advantage, your belt way 1s, not to let it ſtand too long before you' 


fell ; for the oftener you fell your under-wood, the thicker it will be; 
 asat ten or twelve years growth on a ſhallow ground, and twelve or 


fourteen years growth on your deep Soyl and beſt grounds; for there 


_ 9. If a Tree be Bark-bound, then ſlit through the Bark with your 
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' be many laconvenlencies in letting your Woods ſtand too long beic.- 
you fell them, or Trees in Woods that do not proſper. 


" Firſt, When you let your Woods or Coppices ſtand long belc:. 
you fell them, you cannot come to ſurvey your Timber-trees, to ' 

which be decaying, and in fo doing you are uncharitable to your Coun: 
trey, no good Common-wealthſman, no good Husband for your [- 
and no good Chriſtian : For why ſhould any Reaſonable man let +; 
Trees ſtand in his Woods, or elſewhere, with dead tops, holy 
Trunks, Limbs falling down upon others and ſpoyling them, dropp--- 
upon young Seedlings under it, and Killing them ? The ill husbac 
while many of his Neigbours want ſuch Timber (nay poſhbly he hin. 


ſelf,) there he lets his Trees ſtand, which were formerly worth 10 or 


5 l. a Tree, or more, till they be not worth the half that they were . 
Here he loſeth the uſe of his Money, more than Twenty in the Hun- 
dred, if it be an Oak, he loſes the Bark, with the uſe of the Ground, 
where 'tis likely ſeveral young Trees might have been, if that had 


been taken down in time. 


1 know that ſome perſons of Quality ſay, that this is a great Orna- 
ment to their Ground : But I think no greater than it would be to their 
perſons to wear a Garment very Old, with half a skirt, a piece of a 
Sleeve, and all the Trimming off, But I ſhall never pronounce ſuch 
Judgement againſt trees, having ten times more Mercy. Such as be 
thriving ( unleſs they ftand too-thick') I would: intreat you not to cut 
down;. for you do not lofe ſomuchby ſuffering the Tree that is decay- 


ing, toſtand ; but you hinder you or yours as much in cutting down 
-a young thriving Tree. 


There are too many men in this Kingdom, who before they ſell 
their Eſtates will many times fell off all their Timber that was good, 


and which would have thriven well for many years, and ſo by the 


Moneys they make of that, they lengthen out the time before they ſell. 
I wiſh that my Vote ( though ſingle) could perſwade thoſe men that 
are refolved to ſell ſuch Timber, that they-weuld alſo ſell their Land 
with it; and I do not queſtion but the Purchaſer (if a Lover of Tim- 
ber, as moſt Purchaſers are) would then give more for the Timber to 
ſtand, by atleaſt 12 4. in the pound, rather than have another man to 
bvyit off from his Ground. I once obſerved an Aſh-tree in the Wood- 
walks at Crfhivbary, with ſtood; in the Walk that I made through 
the Wood-walke 40! Herfleed High way 3. which: Ah L-meaſured as 
-followeth,: according: to: the. cultenery- way of meaſuriog;by- the Line 
of Numbers; it: was « fine ſiraight-tree;, tapering a lictle, . fo that 1 
neaded dut-ta-girth-itid ane 'plare;z 3; girthed, jul: 72 Inches, aud was 


48 foot 
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58 foot Jong, from the place where the Roor was ſawn oft, to the place 
| Where the head was cut off: The fourth part of 72 Inches, is 18 
Inches. > 
The Rule is as 12, 
To 18 the Square in Inches, 
So is 58, foot the Length 
To a fourth Number ; 
And that fourth Number tells you the content in feet, cc. 
Extend the Compaſles, one point fixed in 12, ( the ſide in Inches 
of a ſuperficial foot ſquare) to 18 Inches the ſ;uare of the Tree ; keep 
the Compaſſes fixed, and ſet one point on 58 the Length of the Tree in 
feet, ( but it muſt be the 58 on the left hand, or elſe the Compaſſes will 
go off the Rull) and then turn the Compaſſes twice to the Right hand, 
and the laſt movable point of the Compaſſes will fall upon 1 30 foot, 
and fomething above a half; but that Diviſion is ſo ſmall, a man can- 
not read well how much it is, if it be above half a foot : This is the 
_ caltomary way with moſt men to meaſure trees, though it makes leſs 
than there is, which in reaſon ought to be conſidered in the price, and 
not inthe falſe meaſure : but I will here ſhew you how to work both 
the cuſtomary and the true way, by the Rules of Natural Arithme- 
tick; that ſo you may trie whether you have meafured right by the 
Rule and Compaſs, orno; and alſo that you may ſee the ſweet Agree- 
ment between Geometry and Arithmetick. | 
And firſt to work it by the cuſtomary way ; here we take the fourth 
part of the Circumference to be the ſide of the ſquare of the Tree, 
(though erroneotis ) and meaſure it as a Cylinder. The fourth part 
of 72 In, is 18 In. which multiplyed in its ſelf, gives 
324, the ſuperficial Inches of one end : - 16: $64 
Then 58 (the Length) multiplyed by r2, gives 696 18 | 12 
Inches, the Length of the Tree in Inches; - —} - 
And 696 Inches multiplyed by 324 Inches, gives 944 | 110 


225504, the ſquare Inches, which ſumme —_—_ by 18 | 58 
 1728(the ſquare Inches in a ſolid foot) gives 139 foot | 
and a half. 324 1 696 
1.8 (864 | 696 
Ac.2 To I thought by ary 324 
1.5. 3.7.0 point of the Compaſ- 
2.2. 5.5.0.4 (139 3%: fes it hadbeenalitle 770+ 
4.7.2. 8.8.8 | above - a foot, butit _, o88 
K7/2.232 — is juſt half a foot : - 
a7. 225504 


R, Thus 


Poe, 


RI 

| Thus having ſhewed you, both by Lines and Numbers, what there 
was of this Tree the cuſtomary way, | ſhall here ſhew how many foot 
of Timber there is in it, the true way, fill ſuppoling it to be a Cylin- 
der, that is, a round Figure of equal Circumference in all parts : there 
be ſeveral waycs to me-ſure it, as by having the Circumference, er by 
having the Diameter at the End, or by having the ſide of a ſquare equz! 
to the Baſe thereof; but we having the Circumference, which is 72 
Inches, I ſhall proceed that way : | 
© And firſt by the Rule and Compaſſes, the Circumference being 72 
Inches: andthe Length 696 Inches; how many ſolid feet are thcre 
in ſucha tree ? 

As is the ſtanding Number 147 : 36, | 

To the Circumference 72 Inches, . 

So is the Length in Inches 696 

To a fourth Number : 

And from that to the Content in feet, 166, and near half; that Divi- 

fion being ſo ſmall it cannot well be read on a two-foot Rule. 


_ Extend the Compaſſes from the 147 * point, to 72 on the lc 
hand; keep the Compaſſes fixed, and ſet one point on the Num- 


ber 696 (the Length in Inches;) and then turning your Compaſſes 
twice from that Number towards the left hand, the point will fall upon 


- 266. and near a half, the ſolid Contentin feet : 


Or more eaſily thus: As is the {tanding Number 42: 54. 

To 72 Inches the Circumference, 

So is 58 foot (the Length.) bs 

To a fourth, and that fourth to 166 foot and a ! fore. 
*'Extetd the Compaſſes from 42* 54., to 72 the Circoumference in 
Inches, that Extent will reach from 58 foot (the Length) to another 


Number, and from that Number to 166 foot and ſomewhat more, but 
how much more ſhall ſhew you with my Pen, and the ordinary way 


of working; though Log. is much eaſier, but ſome may not have ta- 
bles, or not underitand:them if they have. . EL 
Now having the Circumference given, which is 72 Inches, we muſt 


find the Diameter, and the Rule is, 


As 22 1s"tO 7, To'is'72 to'22 _ Inches,the Diameter near 23,as 


here it is wrought : 
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. Or you may do it by two turns of your Compaſſes; 
Extend your Compaſſes from 22 to 7: the ſame Extent will reach 
from 72, toneer 23; for it wants but 2, of 22; | 
_ Or, if you will have it in more exact terms, then, 
AS 3. 140, 
To 1.000; 
So is 72 Inches, the Circumference, 
To 22 5} that is neer 23 the Diameter. 
Now for the Content of the Head, multiply half the Circumference 
by half the Diameter, and it giveth the ſuperficial Content, 
Half Diam. 11' 5 
Half Circum. 36 


—_ 


090 
345 


414*0 the Content in Inches : 


This multiplyed by 696 (the Length of the Tree in Inches) giveth 
the ſolid Content in Inches, and that ſumm divided by 1728 (the Inches 
in a Cubical Foot,) ſheweth you how many foot and parts are in the 
tree, | 


The Length in Inches is 696 I 
The Content of the Baſe is 414. E2 
Bok = «3 | 
2784 2.4. (1296 
690 ..4;60.0 4 
2784. 21 2D BY 
_ 1.1.6. 3.6.6 
The whole Content 288144. 2.8.8. 1. 4.4. (166. 
in Inches 1.7.2.8. 8.8 
1.7: 2 2. 
LE 


The whole Content in Cube-feet is about 166, and a little more; 
for if you come within *. of a foot in ſuch ſummes as this, with the Rule 
and Compaſſes, *tis well, __ | 
_. Wheathis Tree was ſawn,off a little above the Rost, I told juſt 72 
annual Circles; ſome of them were the greateſt that I ever yet ſaw 1n_ 
any tree, and thoſe were about the rniddle of its Age; ſome three 
made above one Inch, ſo that the tree then did grow above two Inches 
in Diameter in three years time ;, but at firit and of late, for ſome 6 
_ or7-years it did increaſe. but little LO it was necr at its full gromml. 
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fo that if you multiply 12 the Semi-Diameter (for it was 24. Inches 
at the Root-end) by 6, it gives you 72,10 that it did grow one year 
with another 2 Inches in 6 year, or one Inch in Diameter-in three 
£4 not bring this Tree in for its Greatneſs, but for its quick growth, 
and fine Length of Timber, which was helped by its ſituation, it {tand. 
ing in a Valley, and ſet round with many other great trees, If thi; 
tree had been ſold alone, it being ſuch a ſtraight Tree, and fuch a toup!! 
grane ( for your great grand Trees are alwayes the tougheſt ) to ſon:: 
Pike-maker, &c. it had been worth 1 5s. 6 4. the foot, at which price 
the very timber comes to o9/. 15s. og 4. then the Head and Roots 
would well pay for the Stocking and making up the wood, and mal: 
up this ſumnie Ten pound too. : 

I do not bring this to compare with Trees that are and have been ; 
for the ingenious Author in his Deſcourſe of Forreſt-rrees, pag. 84. tclls 
you of a Tree worth 5 1. as affirmed by Capt. Bullock; but I men- 
tion it to ſhew thoſe that love Trees, what Profit a thriving tree brinos 
them yearly : And I dare affirm, that they had better pay Uſe for 
Money, than cut down a tree that ſtands in a pood place, and is ina 
_ good thriving Condition : therefore if your trees be growing and in- 
creaſe in ſhoot, be not too haſty in felling, and when they are decay- 
ing it is too late, therefore let them not decay too long before you fe'l 
them. | 

When your Wood is come to the = intend to fel] at, it 
yapr Wood be thick of wood, then fell the Timber-trees and under 
wood as cloſe to the ground as you can; but if your wood be thin, 
then ſtock up your trecs, eſpecially if great timber ; and the Winter 
aſter, into theſe holes where you ſtocked up the trees, ſet Elm, Cherry, 
Popter, Sarvice, aud Sallow-Cuttings ; ſo will theſe trees, which arc 
ſubject to grow from the running Roots, thicken your woods : thc 
Roots will pay for the ſtocking ; you will ſave a ſoot or two of the bc i 
of timber, and the Roots of other wood will grow the better in thc 
foofe ground where you made the holes : whereas the old Roots woul4 
keep the Ground*from nouriſhing, or any from growing there for ma- 
_ ty years, If ygur Ground be a ſhallow Soyl, do not fill up-the holes 
quite, 'but ſet in"fome Running wood, the Ground being deep by the 
hills, will make the other wood grow better, and the ends of ſeveral 
Roots being cut, will ſhoot forth at the ſides of the hole, and the holes 
will receive Sceds which the wind will blow into them, and there being 
weeds to choak them they will grow well. © © fo 
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in our Wood at Caſbrobury, and I ſetin an Elm and a Cherry by the 
fides of the holes, and the Spring after there came out of the ſide-roots 
of Maple, Cherry, &c. which made good ſhoots, and many Sallows 
came up'in the holes, whereby our Woods were very well thicken'd, 
to the Conteut of my ingenious Lord, though many people were much 
againſt it, becauſe it was not uſed ſo to'be done. 

If your Wood be thin, at every felling lay ſome boughs, which are 
molt convenient, into the thin places; and before next fall you will 
have them well rooted, and good ſhoots fromthem ; A man will doe 
a great many in one day, for which you will be well ſatisfied in 
time, | 

December and Famuary is the beſt time to fell Timber, but the Oak 
in April; if you would have the Bark, when the Moon is decreaſing, 
and the wind not Eaſt. 7 

When the Stubs of your under-woods are grown great, ſtock them 
up: This is found to be good Husbandry with us in Zarrfordſhire, 
which they call Runting their Woods; it makes way for Scedlings, 
and youns Roots to run the better : Do this at felling-time, whereſo- 
ever you have felled Trees at the Ground, When the Roots begin to 
rot they then come up beſt, ther itock them all up, the other Wood 
will grow the better, and they will pay you well for your Charge ; they 
will coſt you about 6 5. a Stack, and here they will be worth 12 5. or 
more, when ſtocked up. : = 

When you fell your Woods or Coppices, cut them ſmooth and 
cloſe to the Stub, and a little flanting upwards, as I adviſed you about 
Lopping Pollards: the oftner you fell your Woods, Coppices, or 
Hedges, the thicker they will grow; for every felling gives way to 
the young Seedlings to get up, and makes the weak Plants ſhoot ſtrong. 
Thoſe Woods which increaſe by running Roots, as Elm, Cherry, 
Popler, Maple, Sarvice, &c. which thicken your wood much : And 
Felling makes the Roots of a tree to ſwell, as Lopping doth the Body ; 
and ſo it produceth the greater ſhoots, and comes ſooner to perfecti- 
.0N.; Whereas great wood, and old, and ill taken off from the Stub, ma- 
RY times kills all. 

When you fell your: Woods, leave young Trees. cnough ; you-may 
take down the worit thatſtand, next fall ; eſpecially neer a great tree 
that you judge may go down next fall, for by its fall it may ſpoyl fome : 
"The- Statute ſaith, you are to. leave twelve Z "uy Oaks at every Fall, 
.on an Acre; for want of them, ſo many EmMs, Aſhes, Beeches, &c. 
| But leave according to the thinneſs of your wood, and where under- 


- wood ſells well, there let your Timber-trees ſtand he thinner; _ - 
| | Uc 
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ſuch Countteys where Coals are cheap, and Timber ſells well, there 
| let your Timber-trees ſtand thick, and then they will need but little 
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\ Endeavour to plant in your Woods ſuch ſorts of Wood asthe Ground 
_ is moſt proper for z-if wet, then Alder, Sallow, Wiltow, Withy, &+c. 
if ſhallow and dry, Aſh, Cherry, Beech, Popler, &c. if ſhallow and 
wet, Hornbeam, Sallow, Sarvice, &#c. but remember that the Oal: 
and Elm be entertained in all places. If your Woods or. Coppices be 
in Parks where youlye open to Deer, then at every Fall plant in them 
ſuch woods' whoſe Barks the Deer do not much love, ſuch are the 
Hornbeam, Haſel, Sycamore,&c. When Treesare at their full growth, - 
there be ſeveral Signs of their Decay, 'which give you warning to fell it 
before it be quite decayed : As in an Oak, when the top- boughs begin to 
die, then it begins to decay :' Inan Elm or Aſh, if their head dies, or 
if you ſee they take wet at any great Knot, which you may know by 
the ſide of the Tree: being diſcolour'd below that place before it grows 
hollow; or if hollow, you may know by knocking it with the head 
of an Axe, of which you may be the ſurer ſatisfied by boring into the 
middle of it with a ſmall Auger; or if you ſee the Nighills make holes 
in it: rheſe be certain Signs the Tree begins to decay, but before it dc- 

_ cayes much, down withit, and hindernot your ſelf. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


How to take the hejizhth of a Tree ſeveral wayes,” the better to 
judge the worth of them, &c. 


Ho" ſhewed you how you may judge of Timber, whether it be 
4 A found or not, in the laſt Chapter, 1 will now ſhew you how to 
take'the heighth, that you may 'the better know the worth of it ; for 
where you have a Rule to go by, you-may then the better oheſs. 
— There be ſeveral wayes to take the Altitude of a Tree or Building 
that is perpendicular : gs by atwo-foot Rule, ortwo Sticks joyned in 
_ Ap (that are ar the Figure A.B.'C. having atA. a pin 


0 Tang « Thredand Plummet on. HOYT 2 
ſe'you 'Werero*rake the height of XY, firſt then hold that 
- | | end 
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end of your ſquare marked with C. to your Eye, then goe backward 
or forward, till the Thred and Plummet hang juſt vpon the middle of 
your Square, perpendicular, and your eye looking through two ghts, - 
or two Pins at A, and C, or over the ends of the Square, thus look to 
the very top of the Building at X. | 

( See Fig. 8,9.) 

Which found, with a Line and Plummet from your Eve at C, let 
fall to the Ground at D, meaſure the length of that Line, and adde it 
to the height, that Length to E; thcn meaſure the diſtance from E. to 
the foot of the Altitude, as at Y, and that (if your Ground belevel)is 
the height of of X. Y. ED 

' Or take the Level from your Eye to the height, and ade that 
which is below the Level to theHeight, &c. as the Line C. F. ſhew- 


cth. 


To find the height of a Tree, &-c. by a ſtraight Staffe, or by a Line 
and Plummet, the Sun ſhining, the Altitude perpendicular , and the 
Ground Level; if not, you muſt make the end of both the ſhadows 
level to each foot, which is ſoon done. - 

As if I ſhould take the Level of B, at C. finding the very top of the 
ſhadow to End there, I meaſure the Diſtance from C. to B. and find 
it 6d foot; then at that very inſtant I ſet up a ſtick perpendicular, as 
E. D. 12 foot long, which I find to caſt a ſhadow juſt 9 foot ; and then 
the Rule orders it ſelf thus: As 9 foot to 12, fo 60 foot to 80, which 
you will find true, if you work it by Logarithmes, or by Rule and 
Compaſs thus; <ect one point on 9, extend theother to 12, that Ex- 
tent will reach from 60 to80: Or if yon work it by Natural Arith- 
metick : as 9 1s to 12, ſo 60 to 8&0. 


60 
120 720 (80 F 
60 I ; 
7420 E 


( See Frg, 10.) 
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The ſame may be done by Line and Plummet. 
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To rake the Altitude a bright by 4 Bole of Water, or by a Lookino- 
glaſe placed parallel to the Horizon. 


Place on the Ground a Bole of Water, ora Looking-plaſs, at a con- 
venient diſtance from the Building or Tree, as far as you think the 
heipht' is, then go back till you eſpie in the middle of the Water 0: 
Glaſs, the very top of the Altitude; which done, keep your ſtanding, 
and let a Plum-line fall from your Eye till it touch the Ground, whic! 
gives the height of your Eye from the Ground, 2. Meaſure the 
diſtance from your Plummet to the Middle cf the water. 3. Thc 
diſtance from the middle of the water to the foot of the Altitude. 

Which Diſtances, if. you have meaſured exactly ſtraight and level, 
by Proportion you may find the Altitude required, thus : 

As the diſtance from the Plummet level to the Center of the Watcr 
or Glaſs £7 

Is tothe height of your Eye from the Ground, which is the Length 
of your Plum-line, | 

So is the diſtance from the Center of the Water to the Baſe or foot 


of the Altitude exact perpendicular, to the very top of the height 


which gave the ſhadow to the Altitude ; for if your Object be not 
upright, and you meaſure ſtraight and level, and juſt under the top 
that gave the ſhadow: If you miſs in any one of theſe, you are quite 
out in taking the height. 

| | Example. | 
poſe the Altitude A. B. the Glaſs or Bole of Water imagine to 
ſtand atthe prick in the ſquare C. you ſtanding at D. your Eye at E. 
ſeeth the top A. in the middle of the ſquare, your diſtance from D. 
to the middle of the ſquare, is 7 foot and a half: 

Your diſtance from your Eye tothe Ground E. D. 5 foot. 


The Diſtance from the middle of the ſquare to the prick at the foot 
or baſe B. is 120 foot. 


(See Fe. 11, ) 


£590(80: 120 As 7'5:isto5, ſois 120 to Bo foot ; 

7'5 5 or adde a Cypher to the 600, and a Cy- 

£9g*0 :0(80 ———. Pher to the 7 foot and 2, and divide 
, 7:50 600 as before, 


Thus may you take the heighth exaQly. 


| To take an Altitude acceſſible, at one ftation, by the Quadrant, 


Suppoſe A. B. the Altitude as before, take your Quadrant, and look. 
ing through the ſights thereof go nearer or further from the Altitude, 
_ till you ſee the top at A. through yourſights ; and alſo that your thred 

at the ſame time fall juſt at the ſame diſtance, upon 45 degrees of the 
Limb of the Quadrant, then meaſure the diſtance, upon a level Line 
from your Eye, to the Altitude from the place where you ſtood, and 
if the Altitude be perpendicular that diſtance is the height. 

But if it happen ſo that yeu cannot take ſight at that diſtance, then 
goe nearer the Altitude, till the thred fall upon 63 deg. 26 mz. in the 
Limb ; this diſtance being doubled, and your height from your Eye to 
the Ground added, makes the height of the Altitude ; if the Ground 
where you ſtand be level with the foot of the Altitude ; if not, you 
mult make it level. 

Or if you find it moſt convenient to take your ſight at a greater di- 
ſtance than where the Line or Thred hangs or falls upon 45 degrees, 
then goe to the Complement of the laſt Exarp. of 63 deg. 26, till the 
thred hang upon 26 deg. 34 mn.inthe Limb; the diſtance being mea- 
ſured, and the height of your Eye upon a level to the Altitude added, 
makes double the height of the Altitude. 

Theſe Rules be' ſo plain, there needs no more Exawp. but the 
| larger your Quadrant, the better ; and note that if the ground be not le- 


vel, you mult find the Level from your Eye to the foot of the Alti- 


tude ; and alſo meaſure the diſtance upon a level and traight Line, al- 
wayes minding to adde what is below the level of your Eye, to the 
diſtance meaſured. 

When you take an Altitude, make uſe of two of theſe Rules; the 
one will confirm the other ; for the Rules are all true in themſelves ; 
therefore be you ſo in working them. 

Thus having ſhewed you how to take an Altitude by the moſt uſe- 
full Inſtrument, the Quadrant; I ſhall now ſhew you how to do it by 
the Doctrine of Triangles: And if you would be more ſatisfied in that 
moſt uſefull and pleaſant ſtudy, read theſe Learned mens Works : 
Mr. Bridges Trigonometria Britannica, Mr. Gellibrans Trigonometrie, 
Mr. Wings Aſtronomia Britannica, his Geodatus Pratticus, Mr. Win- 

ates Uſe of the Rule of Proportion in Arithmetick and Geometry, or 
Mr. Newtons Trigonometria Britannica, pag. 51. whoſe Rules I ſhall 
obſerve, though the Examp. be my own, and as before, to take the 


height of a Tree. 
LS The 
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Triangte 8. BC. the Leg B. C. is inquired, | 


Leg A. B, $0 foot : | 

AMA.C.B. 45 deg. 

Angles | 
B.A.C. 45 deg. 


© The Terms of proportionare thus: 


As the Radius 
To-the Leg given, 


The Angles and one Leg $iven to find the other in the Rectangular 


So the Tangent of the Angle conterminate, with the given Leg 


To the Leg inquired. 
Illiftration by Numbers. 
As the Radius: —-——— .; 10: 0000000 


Tothe Leg A,B. 80.-—— 19030893 
 Sois the Tangent of BA.C.45 4. 10' 00015 15 


To the Leg B. C. gives $0: 5 1: 9032408 : 


(See Fig. 12.) 


You ſee the difference is not the 28" part of 10co. and it is worth 
minding how it doth exactly agree with the firſt Examp. of the Qua- 


drant, &c. 
: , It may be wrought otherwiſe thus : 
As is the Sigh of the! Angle'oppoſiteto the given Leg. © - 
To the Sign of the Angle oppolite tothe Leg inquired, 
- So the Leg given 
To the Leg inquired. 
hr Fr Soy Or thus: Pg 
As the Tangent of the Angle oppoſite to:the given Le 
Is to ww tuo S- $1905. DESY V4; for - ff} 
So is the Leg given 
To the Leg inquired, 


- Thus have I ſhew'd you how toitake the height of a Tree, or 


ether Altitude, ſeveral wayes3 now if you would judge the worth of a 
_ Tree ſtanding, firſt take the height to the very 09/06 necrit;. 


any 


then 
take 


5 (131) ' 
' takethe Height of the Length of Timber, ' fo'far as your Reaſon tells 
you you might meaſure it if it weredown ; ſubſtrat the Lengthof the 
Timber from the Length of the height of the whole Tree, there then 
remains the Length of the head. Thus have you the Length of the 
Timber and Head ; Next of all ſet a Ladder: to your Tree, and girt it 
in ſich place as is moſt convenient,” allowing for the Bark ; then ac- 
cording to the cuſtomary way of meaſuring, you may know the Quan- 
tity of the Timber, and ſo conſequently the worth of the Timber, ac- 
cording to the price where the Timber is ſtanding. | 
The Timber of the Tree may thus, eaſily, and neer to the Quanti- 
ty be gheſſed at:: The head will be more difficult, becauſe of the diffe- 
rent Forms they grow in; and beſides, ſome Timber-trees head much 
lower than others, ſo that for want of helping up, either by their not 
ſtanding near others to draw or help one another up, or for want of 
pruning up while young, they head low, and run into great Arms of 
good lengths of Timber ; withſach Trees you muſt goe the higher in- 
to the Arms, accompting them with the Timber as your Reatfon will 
beſt direct you. 
 - Now then to eſtimate this head by Rule, Ido judge, that if all the 
boughs of the head of moſt Trees were in an intire piece, from the 
place where they were cut off from the Timber, to the very top; the 
neareſt (and I ſuppoſe exacteſt)) Figure of any would be a Cone, or 
near to a Conical form that the head ends in; For we ſee that when. 
a Tree is headed, it breaks out into a great many ſhuots, and as the 
' Tree growes higher in the Lop, ſome of theſe ſhoots decay, ſtill the 
more endeavouring to end inthe figure of a Conical Body : and fo the 
head of your Pollard-trees being greater than the Body, is occaſion- 
ed by the Sap ſwelling that place, endeavouring to break out neareſt 
to where it was accuſtomed to go up the boughs, it ſearcheth for a 

Nape, till it can contain it ſelf no longer, and ſo ſwells the head. 

This head commonly goeth with the. boughs, and doth the better 
help them to be allowed this Form, whileft youns ;” ſo that take a tree 
headed or never headed, it ſtil] ends in this Figure, nearer than any 
other, eſpecially thoſe that never were headed : this being then the 
neareſt Figure part of the head can be reduced into, this being granted, 
-it is as eaſily meaſured; for if you multiply the Baſis by one third of 
the Altitude, the ſolid Content of the Figure is had, which you may 
value atſuch a price as Fire-wood beareth with you. þ 

- I will give you one Example, and it ſhall be of an Aſh, which was 
felled in a place called the 0/4 Orchard, by the Stables at Caſhiobury : 


This tree I obſerved by ſeveral of the Rules before, and found it " 
: $ 3 
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be 80 foot high: from the ground -to the top-ſhoat 3; 1 allo obſerved the 
height of a A ere; foot long; by the ſame Rules then, 
' ſetting a Ladder to-this Tree about 25 foot high, I girthed it with a 
pack- thred (which. place I took for the middle girth being the Tree. 
did not taper) and it girthed 64. Inches upon the Bark ; But moſt men 
that buy timber by the foot, ' have the Bark taken off at the girthing- 
place, or an Allowance for the Bark; but you may readily know the 
girth of the Tree under the Bark, though the Tree be ſtanding or ly. 
ing, without ever taking off the Bark, or making Allowance by ghels, 
as ſome doe ; which to perform, find with your Penknife, or Prickers, 
the thickneſs of the Bark, or you may cut a hole thorow the Bark 
in the girthing-places, or two or three holes, and then obſerve the 
mean thickneſs: As on the foreſaid Tree, the Bark was half an Inch 
thick, doubled makes one Inch, ſo then the tree is leſs by one Inch in the 
Diameter when the Bark is off; then by this general Rule, as 22 is to 
7, ſo is the Circumference to the Diameter, 


Examp. by the Line of Numbers, 


Extend your Compaſſes from 22 to 7, the ſame extent will reach 
fron 64. to 20 and near a half, for the Diameter of the Circumfe- 
rence of 64. | 

Examp. by Arithmetick, 
As 22 to 7, ſois 64 to 20, the Diameter. 


448 (20 & 5+. 
 XX2 
wy 
But the Bark taking one Inch off from this Diameter, it is then 19 
Inches and -£.,: then to find the. true Circumference under the Bark, 
agreeing to this Diameter ; ſay thus, As7 to22, ſois 19 ,/,, to 61, 
the Circumference,* or near it. x 
For if you extend the Compaſſes from 7 to 22, the ſame will reach 
from 19 5; to61, very near. 
Or you may turn this L into a Decimal Fraction, for as 22 is to 
102, ſo is $to 36 of 100 andnear a -. ; 
Thus by four turns of your Compaſſes on the Line of Numbers you 
may in a-moment find the Circumference under the Bark, which here 
 _, welindto be61; then according to the cuſtomary way of meaſuring, 
{ (though not thetrue way) take one fourth part of the Circumference., 
| © and lay, As 12isto this | part of the Circumference in Inches, ſo 
þ | 15 


, 


=. _- A. On 
is the Lengthiin feet twice repeated, to the content in feet or parts, - 

FD | 4244 - . 

The fourth. part of 61 is 15 and { Inches, extend your Compaſſes 
from the point 12. on your Line of Numbers, to 15 * : that extent will 
reach from 56 to g91 foot and neer a half, being twice turned to the 

Right hand, which muſt alwayes be if the { of your Circumference be 
more than 12 Inches, if leſs, thento the Left hand. 

Thus having found the Timber of this. Tree to be 91 foot and a 
half ( which muſt be valued according to the worth of Timber in the 

ce where you are) here } will value it at 12 4. the fout, (though it 
was ſold with courſer Timber at an under-price,) this at 12 4. the foot, 
comesto 4./.11 5.6d., Now tomeaſure the head of this Tree accord- 
ing to our ſuppoſed Rule aforeſaid, if you take 56 (the Length of the 
Timber) from 8© (the height of the Tree) there remains 24 foot for 
the-head : This 24 foot, which:is the head, two parts of it I meaſure 
as a ſolid Cylinder, and one part as a Cone: for if you pirt all the 
bonghs a little above where they break out from the Timber, and adde 
the ſeveral girths together, they will girth more than the Timber 
where the head was cut off; two parts of the 24 foot is 16, which [ 
meaſure by the ſame Rule I did the Timber, by the Line of Num 
bers, and the ſame Girt. 

As 121is to 15 + (the ſquare in Inches,) 

So is 16 (the Length in feet twice repeated )) to 26 foot * forthe 
2 of the Head : 

Now for the * of the Head, which muſt be meaſured as a ſolid Cone, 
we mult find the Baſis, and multiply the Content thereof by one third 
of the Altitude. J 1 

The Circumference of the Baſis was 61, but I will take it now for 
60 Inches ;. then as before, As.22 is to 7, ſois 60 (the Circumference) 
to the Diameter, which is 19 and alittle more; that which is more L 
negle, as not worth minding in ſuch a buſineſs as this. 

Half 60 is 30, half 19is9and -. 
Ex. to work it by the Line of Numbers : 

Extend the Compaſſes from 1 to 9 and +, the ſame will reach from 
- = 285, the Content in Inches of the Baſis, then + of 8 foot is 32 
nches ; 

285 Then ſay, As1 to 32, ſo is 285 tO 9120 4 

32 Inches, which divided by 1728 ( the In. in o5.8 (480 
$70 one foot ſquare) is 5 foot and 7, anda little 4'6*2'0 
8&5 more; thisaddedto 26 foot 3, make 32 foot 9'1'2'0 (x, 


——2= for the Head, which at a Groat per foot, 1'7'2's 


9120 is 
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is 101.8 4. But this muſt be valued accordingto the Countrey yoy 

arein. _- ORE  . 
© So according to theſe Rules, this Tree was worth 5 /. 2 5, 2 4. there 
was of the Head one Stack, and near a quarter, and 12 Fappots ; it 
coſt 3 5. per Stack to cut out, and was worth inthe place where it ſtood, 
10s. You ſee how near the Rule agrees with this tree; butif the tree 
ſtands hanging down hill, it will then endanger the Timber in falling, 
or if you fear the Timber to be faulty, or ſome of the Arms blown oi, 
you muſt judge-accordingly, &c. | 

" Tt is oft found in your great Elms and Aſhes, that they be hollow 
within and yet good Timber on the out-fides, eſpecially ſome length 
of them toward or at the lowerend : Now I will ſhew you how you 
may judge very near the Quantity of Timber that is in one of theſe 
trees, or a piece of them, according to the cuſtomary way. 


>  Examp. | 

A pieceof a Tree 12 foot long, -and hollow and decayed wood at 
one end 12 Inches Diameter, at the other end holiow and decayed 
6 Inches Diam. The piece was 26 Inches Diameter under the Bark. 
Firſt I meaſure the piece as if all found Timber, then the hollow and 
decayed by its Diameter ; that heing deducted from the piece, ſhew- 
eth how much ſound Timber there is in foot and parts, meaſured the 
cuſtomary way. A ne I 

As 7 to 22, ſo 26 to 81 + the Circumference ; the -: of it is 20 
and 5, and ſomewhat more: as 12 to 20 + inInches, ſo is 12 (the 
Length in feet twice Repeated) to 39 foot and :, the Content as ifit 
were all ſound. Eb 

Then for the hollow, IT take the mean Diameter to be 9 In. 4s 7 
to 22, ſog to 28 and2, the Circumference of the hollow - is 7 1n. 
| then as 12 to 7, ſo 12 foot to 4 and © near; which taken from 39 

foot and ;, leaves 35 foot and 4 for the ſound Timber of that piece. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Of making Walks, Avenues, or Lawns, 


A* for making of Walks in Gardens, I ſhall not ſpeak of that in 
this place, becauſe I have reſolved to keep my walk without the 
walls: there are ſeveral Books of Gardening that have many Drafts 


and Knots in them, but.they be all done by.-gheſs, and none of them: 
fitted to a ſcale, toinform what Ground they be moſt proper for ; ſo- 


that they be as fit for Butter-Prints as for Knots ina Garden. | 
Moſt Walks that are made abroad, they cither terminate, or end, 
or lead to the Front of a Houſe, or Door, or Garden-gate, or other 


Gate, High-way, or Wood, &c. Now if you would make a Walk: 
from any one of theſe, aud have reſolved upon the Center or Middle 


Line of the Walk, as the Middle of a Door in the Front of a houſe, or 


the like, there pitch up a ſtraight ſtake, and then from the ſquare of 


the Front, &c. raiſe a Perpendicular from this Stake, and at a con- 
venient diſtance in this perpendicular Line, ſet up another ſtake; let 
theſe two ſtakes be two little ſtakes at fir{t, but that at the Centre al- 


wayes the higheſt ; theſe two ſtakes being thus fixed, and you fully: 


concluding them to be in the Mid-line, then come to the Centre-ſtake, 


and having in readineſs a Quantity of Stakes, according to the Length: 
of your Walk, bid one of your aſſitance go as far as you can well ſee- 


back-fight and fore-ſight, and there by the motion of your hand or 
hat, and his own back-ſight, let him fix upright one ſtake as exactly as. 
may be in the Line, then take up the two little ſtakes, and at the Cen- 
tre fix ina ſtake ſix foot high, ſtraight and upright, with paper on the: 
top, and exactly in the place where the little {take ftood : Thus ha- 
ving got two ſtakes placed (the Middle-ſtake and the Centre-ſtake,) 
you may if your Walk be level, and the ground clear, and the Walk. 
not above one mile long, ſet up one ſtake at the End, in the Mid-line ; 
looking over the head of that ſtake and the other, moving it till theſe 
three ſtakes be ina Right Line; ſo may you have the middle line of 
your walk by theſe three ſtakes exacter than by more : for the fewer 


ſtakes.you uſe in your mid-line, the better; becauſe that if you be o_ 
once: 
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once a little amiſs, the more ſtakes'are uſed, you will be ſo much the 


* further out of the right way. 

” And -norte, it is CE ke your ſight over the head of your ſtakes, 
than to look by their ſides ; therefore you muſt have the Center ſtake 
higheſt, the next a little ſhorter, and ſo the next ſhorter than that, &-« 
but if your Ground be not level, then order your ſtakes accordingly, 
as thus : 

And if your Ground be not level, or be of ſuch a length, that you 
cannot well ſee from End to End, then you muſt place down more 
ſakes, viz, between the Middle-ſtake and Centre-ſtake one, and be. 
tween the Middle and End-ſtake one, if need require more, [ have 
oft made uſe of a ſight-ſtake, which I had only to find the place where 
my other ſtakes ſhould ſtand ; this ſtake was made with a ſlit in the 
head half a footdeep, which 1 looked through over the heads of the 
reſt, till I found the place where to ſet my ſtake right in the Mid-line- 
It is of good uſe, and Fig. 13. may ſomewhat repreſent it; you may 
make it to ſlide up and down, the better to come to the Level of the 
head of the ftakes. 

( See Fig. 13.) 


When you take fight, to ſet any ſtake true in a Line with others, 
ſtand ar a little diſtance with your Eye from the head of the ſtake, fo 
ſhall you ſet it ExaQter in the Line than when your Eye touches the 
head of the ſtake; ſet your ſtake ſo that you may onely ſee three ſtakes 
ina Line : Jet your Walk be of what length it will. 

Having thus ſtaked out your Mid-line, ſtrain a Line in this Mid-line, 
and lay a ſquare to that Line, ſo ſet off the breadth of your Walk ex 
actly ſquareto your Middle-line, then ſet up ſtakes (as you did) againit 
every ſtake in the Middle of the Walk, and when yon have got the 
Lines true, where your Trees muſt ftand, then drive down Oak-ſtakes 
nn the Line to the head, and then it is but putting down high ſtakes by 
theſe when you come to ſet your Trees. 

| Then having reſolved on the diſtance to ſet your Trees at, and pro- 
vided good ſtore of ſmall ſtakes, take your Chain (and not a Line, for 
that will retch and ſhrink) and with your help ſet little ſtakes down- 
right in this Line, and ſquare where you would have every Tree to 
ſtand, theſe ſtakes are to make your holes by, which I would have at 
leaſt three foot wide, and two foot deep, and the holes made a Quar- 
ter of a Year before you ſet your Trees; ifit were a year *twere the 
better, keeping the Mould turn'd over now and then, and mixing it 
' with Earth or Dung, if need be; then when the time of Planting is 
come, begin betimes ; however, ondry ground ; ſet vp Stakes by my 

| Oak- 
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. Oak-ftake you left in the Row before, having pruned the Roots and 
Heads to an equal height , ſet them right one Tree againſt another 
ſquare. 
had if your Trees be not all of one Size, ſet the greateſt firſt, right 
one againſt another, and ſo leſſer and Jeſſer by degrees, minding that 
both Rows go on ſquare together ; and be ſure you mind to let your 
Trees be at equal diitance from End to End ; then if you have a point 

, fixed at both Ends, you mult run over that diſtance you reſolve to 
' plant your Trees at, before you ſet your Stakes, and if you find it is 
over or ſhort of equal diſtances, then muſt you adde or ſubſtract this 
odde open to or from the reit, to make them all of equal diſtance. 
See Chap. 33. : | : 
Now having your Trees and all things in Readineſs, ſet them by 
the Stakes ſtanding in the Rows, minding to ſet every Tree to range 
with the Stakes by back-ſight and fore-ſight : Cover and part the Roots 
with fine Mould ; and when they be all covered, lay on ſome Rotten 
Dung over that Mould, and then cover that Dung with a little Mould : 
this Dung will keep them from friezing in Winter, and from drying 
_ tvo much in Summer ; and alſo well prepares the water for the Roots. 
Thus having ſet them, take care to Goh them inat ſuch places where 
need is, ſo will you as well as I reap a great fatisfaction, if youlet 
notthe Dung touch the Roots. So 
Do not mask a fine Front, nor vail a pleaſant Proſpect (as too ma- 
ny doe) by making the Walks too narrow. If you make any Walk 
that leads to any pleaſant Front of a Houſe, or other Object ; if it be, 
but half a mile long, let it be at leaſt forty foot wide, but if longer, \ 
more, as 5©O or 60 foot wide, or the breadth the length of your Front, * 
But if you be for walks of ſhade, then make three Walks, the mid- 
dle one 40, the two out-fide walks each 20 foot, or 5o and 25 the out- 
fide walks, or divide your Front into two parts, and let the middle be 
as broad as both the ſide-walks ; ſo that if you make three walks toge- | 
ther, let the middle one be as much as both the other, ſo will the Trees 
range much the better, whether you ſet them ſquare or tffangular ; but 
however keep to one of them, though I tbink the ſquare to be the bet, 
becauſe then four Trees in the four Rows end all together, fit to end 
in either Semicircle, ſegment of a Circle, Oval, Triangle, or Circle; 
for all walks of any Length, eſpecially in Parks, ſhould end in ſome one 
of theſe Figures, or lead into ſome other walk ; ut where they doe 
_ fall into another walk, there ſhould be a Circle to receive them, or elſe 
they ſeem much defeQtive. : 


* 1 ſhall now endeavour to ſhew you how to make a walk through a 
T wood, 
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| wood, A then I will pive you an Example of ſome of the Figures 


that Walks ought to end in. 


Suppoſe you were to clear a Walk or Line through a Wood, for 


: to run the Mid-line true about three yards wide; having the Centre 


given, doe as before, run your Mid-line as far as you can into the wood, 


- and at one yard diſtance on each fide the Mid-line, two other Lines; 


Run theſe Lines alſo as far as you can into the wood, keeping them 
juſt one yard diſtant, and ſetting up ſtakes (as you ne t3to the 
wood) with large whites, all.of a bigneſs, as half a ſheet of white Pa- 
per on every Stake ſpread abroad ; when any of theſe three Lines come 
ro 2 Tree, run on the other two til] you arc paſt the Tree, and then 
ſethim off again in its-place, parallel to his fellowes, and ſo proceed 
till you be through the Wood, marking that wood which mult goe 
down; then when your under-wood is {tocked up, run out your Line 
again; ſtill when you come to a Tree, ſet off Parallels; and when 
paſt, ſet off into your true Line again : This way I cut a ſtraight Line 


"through the Wood-walk at: Caſh:obury, from the North front, over 


one wall and ſeveral Hedges, neer a mile long, and when came to 
ſtake it out true, there was atthe very end not four foot difference, as 


- the ingenious Hugh Atay Eſq; can witneſs, and ſeveral others. 


This way of ſtaking out a walk by three Lines is worth your practi. 
ſing; in ſetting out of Walks that go through Hedges or Buſhes, bc 
fure to carry on the Mid-line of the walk, and the two Lines wherc 
the Trees mult goe, together; now and then meaſuring to ſec if they keep 
their equal diſtances, and that which is amiſs you will ſoon find, and 
may as ſoon reCtifie it again. 

There is another way of carrying a ſtraight Line through a Wood, 
which Reaſon taught me, and by Experience I have found truc : the 
place where the middle of the walk ſhould poynt to, being given, there 


hang up a large Candle and Lanthorn, and having found the Mid-linc 


ſome 20, 30, or 40 yards from that, there hang up another, they muli 
both han prgtty nigh, but let that next the Houſe or Center be thc 
higher z having thus placed your two Lights, and in a clear calm nigh: 
(bur not too light) goe with your Man to the further fide of the wood, 
till you make. both theſe Lights in one Line, and then walk on, keep- 
ing them ſo, marking the Trees on each ide of you, quite through thc 
Wood, order then to be cut down at leiſure ; ſo ſhall you have a 
ftraight Line cut through the Wood. © 

But if you areto make a walk from Ga 


te to Gate, ſo that you arc 
if your walk be ſo that you can ſcc 


ing up two Stakes, one at each cnd, 


- Le Ro [Pl ; 


fom End to End, it is then but ſetti 
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bythe ſight of which cauſe a third to be ſet up in the middle : But if 
you cannot ſee to the far End, for Hi!l, Wood, or the like, then you 
muſt cauſe an high Pole, , with a white on the top, to be ſct upat the 
End, by that and your Centre-ſtake cauſe your Aſſiſtants to ſer up as 
many. as you think convenient in the Mid-line ; but if that wood be 
ſo. high that you cannot ſee a high Pole at the End, then run it over as 
near as you can by gheſs, tage notice of the Length, and of your Error 
at End and ; and - and } each; at a Quarter of the Length of your 
walk ſet off a quarter of your Error, &c. And thus bring your Line 
till it ranges exactly from one point to another, from Gate to Gate ; 
then ſet off the two Lines where the Trees muſt goe (as is before ſhew- 
ed) by the ſquare, and if for three walks, then the four Rows of Trees; 
if there be three Walks, let the Middle- walk be juſt as broad as both 
the other, which is the belt Form; or elſe all three of equal breadth, 
ſo may you ſet your Trees not onely ſquare, but they wil anſwer one 
another ſeveral wayes beſide, as ſquare from A. toB. and other wayes, 
asB.to C. and to [D. ſo that every Tree muſt keep his Row, Range, 
Square, and. equal Diſtance, ©c. 
| ( See Frg. 14.) 

The pricked Lines ſhew how the fight will. take the Trees as ſquare 

from A. toB. and Angle-wayes from C, to B. or C. to D. &c. 


* Thus have I ſhewed you how to ſtake out the Mid line, and the two 

fide-lines of your walk : I wiſh Sir E. T. Sir W, B. and Sir R, B. had 
ſeen theſe Directions before they had planted their walks; I do-judge 
they then would have done them better : For Errors in planting make 
too many worthy Perſons forbear. 

Now as for the Figures which walks ought to end in, I have named 
them before ; and if you obſerve, moſt Plants (eſpecially Trees) which 
make your Walks, the mot of them end in a Circular figure; and 
therefore I will ſhew vou ſome wayes how Walks ought to endin a 
Circle: For a walk ending bluntly without any Figure gr entring 1n- 
to another, may be compared to a Tree with the Head BR, and what 
difference there is, let thoſe which well obſerve the Objects of Nature 
judge, Let the Circle be three times the Breadth of your walk, if con- 
veniently you can, or bigger if you have Room. 

After you have found the Mid-line, and reſolved upon the Centre, 
' as at A, and of the Bigneſs of your Circle, next conſider of the Di- 
| ſtance of your Trees round the Circle ; run that diſtance over firſt, and 
| if you find an odde Tree, let it ſtand in the Mid-line, and in the Cir- 
cumference, as at B. but if no odde Tree, then let the Mid-line paſs 
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tween two Trees, adding or ſubftraing the odde Inches, till you find 
the equal diſtance your Trees mult ſtand at, &c. 

(See Fig. 15.) 

Let the Trees.in your Circle ſtand not much above half the diſtance 
that the Trees are inthe Rowes, as in the laſt they were 16 foot ſere, 
Trees in the walk 24 foot, but in the Oval thicker, that-they may 
ſhew the Figure the better ; A fine Tree in the Centre of all Circles 
doth well. 

: ( See Fro, 16.) 

Two Walks meeting in a Point, let that be the Centre of the Circle, 

aS at A. and there a Tree. 


Two Walks croſſing one ariother, where the Mid line mects let that 
be the Centre of a Circle, as B. 


Note: That if your Circle be divided into two parts, by Walks, as 
the Circle A. find a diſtance that the Trees in each part may ſtand as 
neer that diſtance as may be, there they be near 1+ foot both, and the 
Circle B. neer 10 foot aſunder. LT 

Now the fmaller parts the Circle is put into, the thicker ſet your 
Trees round it ;-as B. is put into four parts by the two Walks croſſing 
it; ſet theſe parts the thicker that they may ſhew the Figure the 
better. 

Of three Walks going up to a Circle, as they doe to the Bowling- 
Green at Caſbiobury (which Green is 80 yards, or 240 foot diameter, 
with a border 16 foot wide, planted with three Rowes of Spruce-firs, 
ſetin the year 1672. beingſet Circular and Triangular, ) ſee the Figure 
there'are 99trees in the outer Row,and go Trees in the innermoſt Row, 
and 89 1n the middle Row, which is 269 trees; I loſt not one of theſe, 
except one that was ſtollen. 

Fe): 

To plant fych a Border, firſt with a Line onthe Centre B. mark out 
rhe Circle Where the inner Row ſhould goe, then ſet two Trees in 
the Circle, and in the Rows ofthe V Valk, asat A. A. then having re- 

' folved of the diſtance to ſet them at, run that Diſtance over from A. 4. 
and the odde Inches or parts adde or ſuoſtrac, according to the Num- 
ber of the Opens, to or from the Meafure you firſt reſolved on, as is 
ſhewed before; &c. 


7. Next1 ſhall ſhew you fome age bow VValks may come into or 


.end in a Semi-circle, or Segment of a Circle, &c. as A. being a Gate, 
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- _..- B.C.is a Hedge or Pale, A.is ths Centre of the. middle of the VValk 


and Circle. 
(See Fig. 18.) 
Or thus :' The Centre at A. and then three Trees or more to go to. 
the Pale parallel to the Walk, as1,2, 3. 


2, How ah Walks may come ints a Semi- Circle : 
( See Fig, 19. ) 


This may be continued on with three or more Trees parallel to the 
Mid- line, asin Fig. 19, &c. 


3. How three Walks may breah into a Semi-circle at three ſeveral 
places, ard how to make the Semi-circle ſo great, as that you ma 
have juſt ſo much Wood on all fides of the Walks, as the Walks are 
broad, or ro order it to what proportion you pleaſe, 


Suppoſe the three Walks to be each forty foot wide, which makes 
120 foot, then there is to be 40 foot without one {ide-walk, and 40 
foot without the other ſide-walk, and 40 foot between each of the 
{ide- walks, and the Middle-walls, which is four times 40 foot, that is, 
160 foot ; fo that the 120 foot makes 280 foot for the Arch of this.Se-- 
micircle, then find the Semi-diameter to the Arch of this Circle, and 


ſtrike the Arch from the Centre. 

Ex. The Semi-circumference being 280, the Circumference i is then: 
50O. 
Then Jas 22 isto 7, or if you will be more Exact (as the Learned: 
ca ag in his Circles of Proporticn, pag. 43. ſaith) as 3* 1416 i$ 

ſo is the Circumference to the-- Diameter ; but the other i is a 


tanding Rule, nigh enough for our purpoſe. 
As 22 to 7, ſo 560 to:178 4 (the 


560 x Diameter ;) if you turn: this FraQtion in- 
7 3.2, (4 _. to Inches, it will be two thches. andnear 
—_ 1.7.8.4 half of a Barley-Corn, ſo then the: whole 
3920 3.9.2.0. (178: Diameter will be 178 foot 2 Inches, the 
223-2, half is 89 foot: one-Inch: With this 8g. 


foot one Inch (being the Semi-diameter) 
draw the Arch of your Semi-circle, which. 


Arch ſhall be 2806 foot ; and from the Centre by. which you drew this. 
Arch, may be the Mid-line of your three Walks; as is deſcribed in. 


the Figure. & 
ec- 


oe Fe 
a» Ad 0 


wn 277 of to olhbing do SOR SER, $813, 
22 Tet the Centre & be ina Nos * Line with the pricked Line B. B, 
and parallel to the Middle-walk C. the Line B. A.B. may be (if Con- 
venience ſerve) 50 or 60 foot from the wall, palc, hedge, and that to 
gee parallel to that Line; and where the wall or pale ends, there may 
be a Row of Trees continued fo far as you pleaſe or can, &c. At the 
Centre A. let. be ſome fine Tree ſet, or: ſome Figure, 2c. I once 
ſaw a Semi-circle ſct out ſomewhat like this, where I ſaw a great decal 
of meaſuring before they could proportion 1t exactly to ſuch a place 
"as was intended : I took my Pen, and by theſe Rules I told thern julily 
how far they ſhould goe. More I could fay, if I thought it not un- 
ſeaſonable now. 7 

Here you ſee how to proportion a Semi-circle, which you may cn- 
large with three, four, or five Trees on each ſide, and parallel to the 
Middle-walk, as is in the ſecond Figure of Semi-circles; but be min4- 
full to make ſuch a Figure for your Walks to end in, and of ſuch 4 
bigneſs as is molt convenient to your Ground ; the Arch of the Scmi- 
circle may: be one Row of Trees, (as in the Figure ) or two, thrcc, 
_— more, as you pleaſe; but three Rows fet triangular do ver: 
well. x 


. 4. Hew and where a Semi-carcle 1s proper on the ftae of a Watk, 
re . Ke... | | 


ge - o 


- Suppoſe you have a Walk a Mile in length or more, it is no 
- wayes improper, but pleaſant and ſatisfactory to have your Wal:s 
ſhew you every + of a Mile, -. of a Mile, and *, &c, to the End; 
or from cach.End, or from-one End back to the other ; as if you begin 
- at the Centre-tree in the Semi- circle at A. then at 7. of a Mile at the 

Figure 7, make a Semi-circle to break out on the Right hand, the Ccn- 

tre-tree to be exactly inthe Row of the Walk, and juſt a quarter of 
-a.mile, as js ſhewed in the Figure as well as the Largencſs of our Pa- 
 Per-would-bear by the Semi-circle. Figure 1 ; then at the half mile lect 
two Trees ſtand.in a Semi-circle, at Figure 2, one to ftand in the Row 
that makes the. walk, which-two-Trees is: half a mile, and at three 
_— wc Trees ; {ill minding thatone bein the Row or Walk 
the Centre-tree of your Circle, and theexaQ diſtance :. So one Tree the 
Centre-of the Semi-circle, as at Figure 1. is a © of a mile; two Trec; 
: asatFigure2 is ; anule, three Trees as at Figure 3 46 *. of a milc: 


- 
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. i (143) 

Though the Figure doth not ſhow well, becauſe the ſmallneſs of the: 
Paper will not allow Room todrayw the diſtance of miles, as the Trees 
are according to Scale, (though my ſcale is here for the diſtance of the 
Trees 160 foot for one Inch) yet 1 preſume, where this is really ated 
in Walks, it will do well; I here begin at the Centre-tree in the Se- 
mi-circle, and in the Right-hand Row, ſhewing how the ® of the mile 
may be ſet out, and ſhewcd by the Semi-circles on the {ides; at the 
other End, I begin at the Centre of the Circle, and fo ſhew the *, :, 
and ?, how they may be ſet out on the other ſide. : 

Or if you pleafe, you may have a Tree in the Mid-line of your 
Walk, at every quarter of a mile, with a Circle to break round that 
Tree three times the breadth ofthe Walk, which Tree muſt be pruned 
up high, or elſe it will hinder the Proſpect of your Walk, (I fanfie the 
other way 1s beſt) as let a Tree i{tand at every + ofa mile, as you ſee 
n the Figure. | 

( See Fig. 22.) 

Thus having ſhewed you how Walks may end in Circles, or Semi- 
circles, I ſhall now ſhew how Walks may end or come into an Oval, 
and how it ſometimes happens that an Oval is the beſt Figure that 
Walks can End in. ' 

If three Walks meet acutely at one place, then it will be neceſſary 
to have the Mid-line of the three Walks meet at a Tree in the fide of 
an Oval; for if you make that poynt the Centre of .a Circle, it will 
be too large, 'tis poſſible larger -than your Ground will permit; as at 
Caſhiobury, where the three Walks meet by Hemſted High-way; for 
if I had made the Circle from the aforeſaid Centre, and made the Semi-- 
diameter ſo large as to have in the Circumference the two Trees mark- 
ed A. A. which rangeth for both Walks, then would this Circle have: 
been too great, and befide could not be made within the Pale : Now 
L having Orders from my Lord, that the Mid-line of theſe three Walks. 
ſhould meet at a Tree, asin F:g. 23. they doe at B. and thatI ſhould 
make the Figure ſo large as that the Wood which is between the: 
Middle-walk, and the two out-ſide Walks, ſhould end at a Tree which 
ſhould ſtand exactly in the Range of Trees, for the Middle-walk, and 
alfo'for the in-ſide Rows of the two out-walks ; by conſidering I found: 
the Oval to ſuit beſt with this ground ; ſo I having theſe two Trees, 
aSat A, A. and the Poynt as at B. which I took for the Breadth of the 
Oval, accordingly I made it. See the Figure. : Fes: 

Length of the Oval is 205 foot, Breadth 124 foot, Middle-walk 
50 foot, the ſide-walks cach 40 foot wide, having wood between the: 


VValks, and round the Oval. 
> (See 


=y 


"Now having the two. Trees as-at. A A. and the Centre-tree of the 
three Walks b. fromthe Mid-line of the middle-walk, and in the middle 
of that Line between A A. and B. draw a perpendicular Line, which 
ſheweth the Length of the Oval; at each End ſet a Tree, as C. C. then 
divide the diſtance between the Centre-tree at B. and the End-trees at 
C.C. which let be at ſuch a diſtance as may beſt ſuit with the fix Trees 
between D. and C. on each fide; here the Trees between B. and C. 
are ten foot ten Inches diſtance, and the Trecs berween D. and C. are 
| 10 foot 9 Inches diſtance ; Let alwayes the Trees that make either 
Oval or Circle ſtand pretty nigh, they ſhew this or any other Figure 
the better : For this no certain diſtance can be given, but they mult 
be ſet at-ſuch a diſtance as the Arch-line can be divided into, cc. 
 *'T fhall ſhew you how to know the Length of an Arch-line, and how 

to make an Oval or other Figure hereafter. 

This Oval and Walks are ſurrounded with Wood, and alſo between 
the Walksending at a Tree, as at AA, you may make broader at your 
pleaſure, or yon may alter the Oval in ſhape or bigneſs , as your 
Ground and Fancy ſhall direct you. Your Oval may be ſurrounded 
with a double or treble Row of Trees if you fanſie it, and indeed if it 
be in a place where it is not encompaſſed with wood, it is very proper : 
An Oval or a Circle, are very good Figures for Ponds, though they 
be not in vſe: - 

_ Now for making Walks to end in a Triangle, this may be ſeveral 
wayes, according to your Fancy or Ground :. But I confeſs I never vet 
{awor heard of any Walk in England or elſewhere that ended in ſuch 
a Figure; But why may not the beſt of Figures be neglected by the 
| Ingenious Surveyor both at home and abroad, as well as we ſee many 
IE Hogs known to ſeveral ingenious men, which are practiſed 

Dy TCW. | 

Having made at the'End of Walks, Semi-circles, Circles and Ovals 
of ſeveral ſorts, and notwithſtanding that T had at the end of the three 
 VValks that goe from the Garden to the Bowling-green, that end next 
the Garden, a Figure given me by a worthy perſon (but how proper 
for that place I ſhall not now ſpeak) I nevertheleſs neglected that, and 
made the Triangle as is ſhewed by Figare 24. The trees I ſetthe cloſer, 
- becauſe this being a Front of the houſe intended to be hid at a diſtance 
all but the breadth of the V Valks, therefore 1 choſe this Figure as 
- much proper for ſuch a deſign. 

| (See Fig. 24.) 
cale is the Lengthof the Garden-walk, the 
DO Pe Break 


(See Fig. 23.) © 
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e great Walk, is a Grate which is in- 
tended to front it. BE. 

This Figure might be much improved if it were made alittle larger, 
ſo that the inner Row of the Triangles might rangea little without the 
End of the Garden wall, and at that end a walk to take it, to goe by 
the Garden-fide ; ſo might you have a convenient by-way without the 
VValls, from the 20 foot V Valk, along cither V Valk of the Triangles, 
to the walk by the Garden-fide, ec. | 

There are ſeveral other fortsof Triangles proper for V Valks to enq 
in, but for Shade I preferre this or the next following; if you would 
have the Trees to ſhew the ſhape of their heads, then a ſingle Row is 
beſt, as the out-Row of the Triangle: walk. 

(See Fro, 25.) 
F For ” Court you would have ſhaded with Trees, this Figure wyl 

o well. 

. In this laſt Figure you may let the little V Valk end Parallel with 
the VVall, -and have no VValksby the ſide-walls; or you may make 
onely one V Valk on each ſide. 


%e 


As for making of the Triangle at the End of your Walk, it may 


be Analogically according to your Ground ; though theſe two be made 
obtuſe, the perpendicular half the Length of the Baſe : there be ſeve- 
ral forts of Triangles or triangular Figures ; but. theſe we have here 
made are called Ambligone; that is, a Triangle which hath one obtuſe 
and two acute Angles, &c. 

- Thus having ſhewed you molt of the Regular Figures through which 
a Walk may paſs, or in which a Walk may end, I ſhallnow ſhew 


| how a V Valk may paſs througha Square, and ſo proceed. 


4. CSE 30) | 
You may make your VValks according to this Figure, or you may 
have the V Valks break intothe Square in the Middle, on every fide, 
which. Figure will do. well with a Treein the Centre, where the prick 
1s, Thus: ; | | 
| wot: (See Fig, 27.) 

:How a VValk may end in a Square, may, well be perceived by this 

laſt Figure; beſides, it iscommon in many places to be ſeen, yet in my 


' Qpinion is not ſo convenient for a V Valk to end inas the aforeſaid Fi- 


pures ; from theſe foregoing you may make ſeveral others, according 
to your. Ground: , for it.is a good Rule to Cur your Coat according to 
} _— to, proportion: the, Figure. your. V Valk ends in, ac- 
cording.to.the beſt convenicnce of your Ground. 

U Let 


>» 


| Es + $ £w : . &, SS MINCE 2 
Let not your band alwayes for Copies ſlay, 


But let an ative Fancy lead your:way. 
Proportion ſtill your Figure to your G round, 
Whether it be Triangle, Square, or Round, 


'Some' of theſe Figures are alſo thebeſt to make your Lawns, that is, 
a ſpacious Plane joyring to your Houſe; which let be in Largeneſ; 
according as your Ground will permit, as 109 Acres or more. | 

This'Lawn'is moſt convenient to be on the Southſide, or Eaſt fide of 
your Houſe : 'For if it be on the V Veſt fide, it giveth the more way 
for the weſt wind ({whichis moſt commonly the greateſt) ro harm your 
Houſe, by its free paſſage thereto: Alfo if your belt Rooms front your 
Lawn, as they alwayes thould doc, the Afternoon being the moſt uſual 
time in which great Perſons do ſolace themſelves in theſe principal 
Rooms, the Afternoon Sun will then be Offenſive to ſuch Rooms, and 
the ProſpeQt will both be hindred and not fo pleafant ; for the Sun by 
ſhining againſt you and from the Object; doth by both hinder your 
Proſpect; and moſt.Proſpects are moſt pleafant when the Sun ſhineth 
on them. Theſe Inconveniences, which ariſe from your Lawns being 
- onthe weſt fide of your Houſe, being conſidered, I thence conclude, 
by the Rule-of- Contraries, that it is moſt convenient for your Lawn to 
beon-the Eaſt ſide'of your Houſe; for there: you have your Rooms 
hady inthe Afternoon,” the 'Objes which you view from your houſe 
much beautified by the Sun ſhining upon them in the Afternoon, e+c.. 
-Forthe aforeſaid Reaſons your Lawn may do very well on the South 
fide of your Houſe; for the Sun ſhining moſt part of the day on that 
fide of your Houſe,” doth much addeto the beauty of that Front, which 
ought- to be the beſt Front' of your *Hupſe; therefore a large Lawn 
nr ngey Ur goth vetp the ProſpeCt'to the 'Houſe, and alſo 

rom it. | $O Es i | Of 

-ALawnon the Northſide ts no wayes convenient, for that layes your 
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will ſhewthe ſhapeof their heads the better. 


1 As the Pricks are on the Lawn, ſo may your Trees ſtand, but leave the 
Front clear, except the Lawn be much falling Ground from the Houſe : 4 
_ © Let the Figure of the Houſe be in the form of theſe two, (F 12.28,29.) 

or any other, yet let the Lawn be on both fides the Front alike, making 
 anAngleat the middle of the Front, or at ſome Court gate right be- 

fore it, and breaking off (as you ſee in the Fig.) at a convenient diſtance 
from the Houſe : A ſingle Row of Line-trees et at 4 Rod diltancc, as 
they bein the F:g. will be pleaſant to bound your Lawn. 
; C See Fig.29.) : 

From theſe two you may make ſeveral, but {till mind to make ſuch 
as will beſt fit your Ground. 

A Circle is a good Figure for a Lawn, onely it muſt break off be- 
fore it. comes againſt the Front. 

. ATriangle is alſo a very proper Figure for a Lawn, but let it not 
be too. Acnte at the Angle which leads to the Front,. but rather Ob- 
| tuſe, or right angled at the Angle next the Front, as in the two laſt 

Figures. I have often obſerved ſome Fields lying in the form ofa Tri- 

angle, leading up between two Woods or large Hedpes, and ſome- 

times | have ſeen a Houſe at the Angle ; this hath been very pleaſant 
tomy fancy, eſpecially when it hath aſcended np hill, and hath had the 

South, South-eaſt, or Eaſt Aſpect : Nowif Noble-men and Gentlemen 
that have Ground convenient, would but make ſome ſuch Lawns be- 
fore. their Houſes, it would be very pleaſant, and a great Ornament to 
their Seats. They may make theſe Lawns, andclear the wood that is 
within the Figure of them, as it decayes, or as they:have occaſion ; the 
Charge would not be great, but the Pleaſure and Profit would cer- 
tainly be great and laſting : 

I do preferre your Lime- trees to bound 1n your Lawn, becauſe it is a 
Tree that will-prow well on any Soyl, having but care to plant it as it 
ſhould be, beſide the fine ſhape all the Trees will -nrvany Lg in, for 
they will ſeem as though they were cut, provided they be not ſettoo 
thick, for then one hinders the ſhape of another. 

The Elm is a good Tree for this purpoſe, for it hath a fine green Leaf, 
andifthe Ground be Natural for it, itwill grow t0/a great Tree, and 
ſtraight, if kept with Pruning asit oughtto be : 'Thefe' Trees you may 
plant thick round-your Lawn. 7 | 

The Beech, in Ground where. it likes, makes a ſtately Tree, ſo doth 
the Walnut, Cheſnut ; black Cherries where they like the Ground, are 

ick Growers, and very pleaſant in the Spring when they be cloathed in 
their white Garments; and indeed any-Tree that.is. not very dangerous 


toxemove; as is the ſtately Oak and Pines, which were the very beſt, 
"vng U 2 were 
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were it not for this fault. The Firs and Ewes are not ſo difficult ; they 
willdo well where they like the Ground, &c. © 
"Now where men have not the Convenienceor the Quantity of Ground, 

if they make but 20 Acres in a Field in ſome good Figure leading to the 
Houſe, it will be'the more pleaſant, and the Charge as little as todoit 


other wayes. 
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CHAP. XXXIKX. 
of ſeveral Superficial Figures, and how they are to be meaſured. 


TO ſpeat of all ſorts of Figures will be far beyond my intentions, 
| there being ſo very many irregular Figures which have many un- 


o__ ſides and angles; but they may all be brought into parts of ſome 


the Figures following, and Meaſured like them ; I ſhall ſhew you 
one Uefa Prob. eſpecially to make your Ovals by, whether they 
be made from two Centres, or four ; and then I ſhall touch at ſome Su- 
perficial Figures. (See Fig. 30.) 


Lo 


*-Suppoſe three pricks or points given (ſo they be not in a ſtrait line ) 
to find a Centre'to bring them into a Circle. This may be done ſeve- 
ral ways, viz. either by Circles, or by raiſing Perpendiculars; as if 
the points at AB. C. were to be brought into a Circle: Draw a line 
from A. to B. and in the middle. of thar line raiſe a Perpendicular, 
as the line D. E.; which you.may ſoon do ; for if you open your Com- 


-paſies to any convenient diſtance, and'ſet one point in B.draw the Arch 


7. and 2. then ſetting one point in q. draw 3. and 4. where rheſe croſs 
draw the line E. D. Do the ſame with the points B. C. and where the 
two Perpendicular lines meet is the Centre, as at F, &c.” Superficial 
Figures that are irregular and right-lined, are ſuch whofe Sides or Angles 
are un-equal,/ of which fome are triangles, or triangular Figures ; and 
here Note, tÞrthere are five ſorts of triangles, whicharethus Named 
and known : £14k OP DNA y 

_ T. Jfocheles hath two of the ſides unequal, 

2. Scalene hath the three fides' unequal. 

\ 3: Orthygone hath one Rightand two Acute Angles. 7 - 

4. Ambligone hath'one Obtuſe and two Acute Angles: © 

31s; 0 2027 party % meme. nk or Equilateral triangles. 

. Everytriangle ig half of a ſquare, whoſe Length and Breadth is equal 


_ tothe Perpendicular,” and Side cut by the Perpendicular ;-as is-plain 


inthe firſt Figure ſhewed' by -the* pricked lines; therefore to Meaſure 
$19vs | any 
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Then Multiply the who'e Baſe by half the Perpendicular, or the 
whole Perpendicular by half the Baſe, and the Product is the Content. 
Or thus, take the whole Baſe and whole Perpendicular, and Multiply 

one by the other, the half of that Summe is the Content of the triangle, 
CC, - | 
- "Square or Quadrangular Figures are theſe following. 

1, AGeometrical-ſquare ; this hath Right Angle, and files equal. 

_ 2. AnOblong-ſquare, which hath equal oppolite ſides and ReQtang. 

3. A Rhombus, hath equal Sides, and unequal Angles. 

We A Rhomboides., having unequal” Sides, and' Angles oppoſite; 
val. -: 

by . Trapezia, Are all other fuur-ſided Figures: 
| ( See Fig. 32.) 

The firſt is Meaſured by Multiplying one of the Sides in its ſelf. 

In the Second the length Multiplyed: by the breadth, gives the Con- 


tent: 


The three laſt may be turned into two triangles each, and ſo Mea- 


fured as is before ſaid. 


Polygones are theſe Figures following:asthe end of a Tree hewed into. 
five equal ſides, this is called a Pentagone ; of ſix ſides, Hexagone ; 


ſeven {ides, Heptagone, eight ſides, Octagone; nine ſides, Enneagone; 
ten fides, Decagone; twelve ſides, Dodecagone, To Meaſure any of 
theſe, take half the perimeter (that is, half the Compaſs about) and: 
the perpendicular drawn from the Centre to the middle of any one of. 
the ſides, Multiply the one by the other, and it giveth the Content. 

Circular Figures are theſe, which be thus Named : 

1. The Circlezis near Equal toa ſquare, made of - Diameter, and -; 
Circumference. 

2. The Semi-Circle, to a ſquare made of half the Arch line, and. ; 
Semi-diameter. 

3. The Quadrant, or fourth part of a Circle. 

4. The Segment, Arch;or part of a Circle. 3 

The firſt is Meaſured by Multiplying the Semi-circumference by the 
Semi-diameter. The ſecond, by Multiplying the Radius or Semi-dia- 
meter by *. of the Circumference of the whole Circle. The third, by. 
Multiplying the Radius by + of the Circumference of the Circle that 
it was made of. The fourth by Multiplying the Radius by +. the 
length of that Arch-line : thus have you the Content or Area of each, 


\ ..'Tofind the Diameter of any Circle, or the Circumference, by ha- 
| ving: 


any triangle, raiſe a Perpendicular from the Baſe, to the greateſt An: 
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rence to the Diameter. 
To find the Length of an Arch-line Geometrically. 
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This Problem is Uſeful to be known, for to Meaſure the Quadrand, 
Segment of a Circle, or Oval; for the Oval is made of parts of the 
Circle. 

Firſt, Divide the Chord-line of the part of the Circle into four equal 
parts; then ſet one of theſe parts from one End of the Chord-line, alſo 
ſet one of the four parts from the Angle in the Arch-linc ; then from 
one point to the other, draw a Line; the length of this Line is half the 
length of the Arch-line.” | Ts 

| (See Fig. 33.) | 

Examp. A. B. the Chord-line,Divided into 4 parts, one of the 4 parts 
ſet from B.to C.and one part ſet from A.to D. then draw the Line C.D. 
which Line is half thelength of the Arch-line A. D. B. which was to be 
found out, | 

Thus may you Meaſure this part of a Circle, or the like ; butif the 
part of a Circle be greater thama Semi-circle,” then Divide the Arch- 
line into two Equal farts, and find the length of one of theſe, as is 
afore-ſaid ; which doubled: giveth the length of the whole Arch-line : 
This Rule will affiſt you to: Meaſure the Oval; whether it be made from 
two Centres or four, &c. 

\ There 1s no regular Figure but may be Reduced-into ſome of theſe 
Figures afore-ſaid,. therefore | ſhall ſhew you the Uſe of ſome Geome- 


_ trical Figures, which are very Uſeful; not Queſtioning but that you 


Underſtand the firſt Rules in Geometry, as, to.draw a parallel Linc,to 
Raiſe a Perpendicular-line from another, &c. for thoſe things are out 
of my intended Diſcourſe, therefore if you beto feek inthem, conſult 
with Exclid and others. E 
How to Raiſe a Perpendicular at the end of a Line,by which you 
_ akg a Squares. wary Uſeful alſo to ſet off a ſquare- 
yo © 1210 lime froma-ftrainline,, in anyGarden, 


$7 Walk, 'H oxfe-end, or the like. 


 ITRITE l: (See Fig. 34.) - + 

*"Exavp. If you bedefiredto ſeroff a fquare-line at B. from: the Line 
A. Brake ſix Foot, Yards, or Rod, andMcaſurecfiomB, to C.inyour 
| frair-ine, then take: cight of the ſame Meaſure: and:fet from'B. to D. 


and 
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juſt touch the Line C. D. at D, fo have you an Exact Square made b 
6. $8. and 10, See Exclid firſt Boo's, Prob. 47. and 54 35. py 
Recreations, Þ.93. 
| (See Fig, 2 | 

This you may do in other Numbers that bear the like proportion : 
for Euc. tells you, that the ſquare made of the fide ſubtendins the 
Right Angle, 15 Equal tothe ſquares made of both the ſides containing 
- the Right Angle; for 10 times 10isa 100. ands times 6 is 36. and 
$times 81s 64. ſo 36 and 64. make 100. equal to the ſubtended ſquare. 
There be ſeveral other ways to Raiſe a Perpendicular at the end of a 


Line, but this being ſo eafie, and the moſt uſeful, 1 ſhall not name any 
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other. 


_ CHAP. EL 


To Divide a Right Line given, according to any Proportion 
- Required 5 and how to Divide Land or Woods, with ſome 
Uſes of the four-pole Chain. 


HE Line A is Required to be Divided into two ſuch parts, 
| which ſhall have proportionthe one to the other, as the Line 
B. hath unto C. | 
(See Frg. 36.) 

Make an Angle of any Quantity, as A. B. C. and let the ſide A. B. 
be Equal to the given Line A. then ſet the Line C. from A. to E. and 
the Line B. from E. to C, and from the point E. draw the Line E. D. 
parallel to C. B. cutting the Line A.B, in D. fo ſhall B, D. bear the 
ſame proportion to D. A. as the Line B, hath tothe Line C. this is the 


Golden Rule by Lines. 
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See it wrought by Logatith, 


- $9 36 pole and little mbre on the Baſe-line A. B. from A. toD. for 
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.* To Divide « Right Linen Power, according to any Proportion 
= on rn i given.” 


* — IS 


&. % 


LE _ ( See Fige 37.) 6G 
Draw the Line C.D.-Equaltothe two Lines A.'&'B.then Divide the 


3 


- id Line inthe point F.. in proportion as A. to B. then in the middle of 


the Line C. D. Deſcribe the Semi-circle C.E. D. and on the point at 
F. . Raiſe. the. Perpendicular *F. K£.cutting the Semt-circle in E. from 


- that point: draw the lines /E.,C. and ED, ' which two'Lines together 


ſhall be equal"in power-to the given Line, and the power of the Line 
E. C...ſhall be in ſuch-propottion to the power of the line E, D. as 
RT l 

Many Men when their Woods are felled, ſcll their Wood by the 
Acre, or half-Acre, or ſometimes two or three Acres; and ſometimes 
'MenLet their Land to Plow by the Acre, and ſometimes Men purchaſe 


"part of a Field by the Acre: I will here ſhew you how you may cut off 


ts of an Acre, or ſeveral Acres from. a Field ; or how far youmuſt 
goina VVoodor Field to make an Acre,: moreor leſs, of ſeveral Fi- 
gures; which will be Uſelul to be known of moſt Men , for ſeveral 
other Occaſions. — _.. | 2 
"Suppoſe a VVood, or part of it; ſhould be in a Triangle, as the Fi- 
pure following, which ſhenld contain 745 pole -$2;- that is 4 Acres 
105 Pole, andneara -;. Of this VVood there is Sold 2 Acres, which 
4isto be taken off from the Angle C, and to.cut the line A. B. having 
Meaſured your Triangle, and found it as above-ſaid, and alſo the Baſc- 
4ineto be. 84. pole; then bythe Rule of Three work' it thus : 
Ee ToJe + SS): if - ff; Hogs 
If 74542: (the Content of the whole Triangle) have for its Baſe $4 
Pole or Rods; what ſhall 32opole have for its Baſe? ( that is 2 Acrcs ) 


745'42 Log. . 2:87240--.;... - 
« $4, Log. | 


- 


Gives 36'06: 33707, + 
+» .Here you ſee that this Log. gives 36 pole and +. fo that youmult 


your 
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1 - By the ſame Rule may you cut off what Number of poles yon pleaſe, 
from the Angle D.. to fall upon theLime C, B. or to. fall upon the Line 
-» D. B. having but the length of the Lines given you. - _ 


W415 


- , » Butif it be Required to take off a part from a Triangle according te 


' 


__ proportion: given, by a Line drawn. parallel te any of. the' ſides 
1gned. oy E 


{ 


.  Aslet A. B. Q. be a Triangle containing 5 acres, and. it is defired to 
cut off 2 acres, by a Line drawn parallel to. 4. B.' firt, on the Line 
A. C. draw the Semi-circle 4. E.C. andthe Diameter C. 4. Divide 
. into 5 equal parts, and from the point of 3 of theſe parts of thar 
Line draw the perpendicular D. E. to cut the arch-line in E, then ſet ; 
thelength of C. E. from C, on the Diameter-line,and it will reach to the 
point F, then from that point at F. take the neareſt diſtance to the Line 
A. B:| and ſet that diſtance off from B;to G, thendraw the Line F.G. 
_ .exaQtly parallel to .4. B. ſo will the Triangle C.G. F.: be 3 acres, and 
G, B. A.F. 5 acres, the thing propounded, | 
: | | (See Frg. 39.) 

This Rule in it ſelf is exact, but in a large Field or Wood it is diffi- 
. cultto be done, becauſe the Semi-circles and other Lines are very hard 
to be drawn exaQly, * oy FRE 5 

But if your Field, or part of it, be a ſquare, and youare to take off 
ſome parts of it, you may do it to any Number of Rods delired, eaſily 
and exactly, thus: ELIE, 

Let the Field be never ſo great, Meaſure you one! y that ſide of the 


Square whence. you are to take off your part, exaQtly. 


( See Fig. 4.2.) 

Examp. It is Required to cut off 2 acres, or 320 Pole from a Field, 
-or part of one, that is in form of the Square ' A. B. D.C. with a Line 
drawn parallel to the {ide 4. B. Now, tinding the fide of the Square to 
be 32 Pole; Divide 320 ( the parts you are to cutoft) by 32, the 
 fideof the Square, and the Quotient will be 10, then ſet off 10 Pole 

from A. to E.and from B. to F, and the Square A. B.F.E. 
-i$2 acres, as was Required. 3xc(.0 
This is very Uſeful for ſeveral Men, and readily to be 72z 
- performed; Ls if theſe ſides 4. C. or B. D. do not go 7 
Square from the end A. B. then mult you find the mid-line 
of the Square youare to take, and RA Summe of Polcs you are 
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ddoff | Exx nr alt: you 'to find this mid: 
ne. and ſomewhathelp you inthe-working. - - 

_—_ being ſuch an Po Prob. I ſhall ſhew you how to perform it 
another way, as inthe laſt Examp.'thehde of the ſquare 32 Pole, and 
you kndw 160 Pole triake one Acre;/ theii/divide 160 by '32 (the fide 
of your Square)the Quotientis'5 which'tells you, that you muſt mea. 
fure £ Rod,” or Poles, from the fide of your Square on each End, to 
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make one Acre, fo Pole for two Acres, 15.Pole for three Acres, ec. 
which you ſee agrees with the former Ryle. _ 

But if it be required to take off the parts of a Square, and to have 
thofe parts in a Trane, then the firſt and ſecond Figures will aſi 
you how to perform that. 


To divide an Irregular Figure into any parts required; that is, to rake 
what number of Rods you pleaſe from ſuch a Figure. 


As, if ABCDE. be the Figure of a Field or Wood, and it is de- 
fired to take off the half of it from the Angle at A. the whole Figure is 
70s Polc, then the half is 352'50, and the Triangle ADE. is but 
290 Pole, which wants 62 Pole and a half of the half of the Field; 

efore take 62 '50 from the Triangle ACD. by the Rules deli- 
, vered in the 38th. Fig. and there will be added the Triangle A D H, 
- which being added to the Triangle AD E, will divide the Figure into 
two equal parts, the thing geſired. ; 
| ; ( See Fip,41.) 

Thus may you take half from any irregular Figure, or more, or leſs 
than half, and from what Angle defired, which will affiſt you well how 
to ſel] your Woods by the Acre, or to know how far you ſhall gointo 
a Field, to take off any parts; the fourth Rule (which I found by my 
Practice) I commend for very good. 

One 4s po ſhall give you more, which ſhall be according to 
my fourth Rule : Itry'd it in a Field near to Caſhiobury- Park, this 1 
was ordered to doe by my Lords Steward Mr. Sydenham, to take 
off three Acres from a ſmall Field as exaGtly as I could, at one End ap- 
pointed by him. Es | 

Firſt I meaſured that End, and found it to be 37 pole and 3, but 
_ obſerving the Hedges, I found them to ſplay off a little, ſo that about 

6 Rod anda half, or littl» more, would be the middle, which 
4 (8 I ſetoffateachEnd, and found that Line to be 38 Pole long; 
#860 (4 then I divided 160 (the Poles in one Acre) by 38 (the Poles 

758 of the End'of the Field) the Quotient was 4 and 535 __ 
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80f 38 Imuſt turninto parts of my Chain, that is, into Decimal parts 
_ thus: As 38is to8, ſois 100 to 21 and 2 of 38, which 2 is 
Not conſiderable ; So that if the Chain be divided into 100 r 
Links, you muſt then goe 4 Pole and. 21 Links at each End =#(2 
for to make one Acre of Ground ; but if your Chain be a 8s (21 
fout-pole Chain, divided into 100 Links, then with ſucha 388g _ 
Chain you muſt goe 4. pole 5 links and { and alittle more, 3 
to make one Acre at 38 Pole long: Then for three Acres I 
muſt goe in breadth 12 Pole, -*}.. to make three Acres and a little 
 -more, ſee 1t proved, «mt | | CES 

Here you may ſee that 12 Pole ;*?, multiplyed by 33 12.63 

Pole, gives 479 Pole and +*,*,, which being divided by 38 

160 (the Poles in one Acre ) gives in the Quotient 2 and - —-— 
' 159; fo then if you adde but 6 of 100, to the 94, it is 19104 
juſt three Acres; for whereas I take, in the Decimal parts, 3789 

but -?,*,, I ſhould take the 21 Links, and the 22th part *—q— 
of 44 of theſe Links, which niceneſs may be diſpenſed #/9 9+ 
W1tn, 

From what hath been ſaid, you may meaſure any ſtand- _- (159 
ing Wood, or part thereof, eſpecially if theſe parts be 9 (2 
' near to a Square or Triangle, if not, you may Reduce them * 5 
to one of theſe. 

Thus having ſpoke ſomething how ſuperficial Figures are to be 
meaſured, I ſhall give an Example or two ofthe Chain, and it ſhall 
be of the Four-pole Chain, divided into 100 parts; as ſuppoſe the Fi- 
Sure ABCD. : 

"ODOR 2s | (SeeFer 43): 5 53: 
-i This Figure may be meaſured ſeveral wayes; as firſt it may beput 
into two Triangles, and ſg meaſured, or elſe you may meaſure both 
the Ends, and half them, and ſo meaſure the Length in, the middle; 

' You may meaſure alſo both the ſides and half them, and then meaſure 
the breadth in the middle. But for Ezample : Firſt I meaſure the ſide 
AB.. and find.it to be 15 Chains and 80 Links of the Four-pole Chain, 
.the End BC. is 6 Chains 74 Links, the other ſide CD. is 12 Chains 
$5o Links, and the other End DA, is 6 Chains. 

"Then adde the two ſides together, of which take” 15' 80: 9ne fae. 
the half, that half is the mean Length : both ſides 72' 59: 976 J16e. 
added together, make 28 Chains 3o links; half of a 

_ Whichis 14 Chains 15 links; then adde the Ends 2 32 
| Together, viz. 6 Chains; 'and 6 Chains 74 links, the © 475 

total of both is 12 chains 74 _—_ then half of the |. = 
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Ends addect together, 'is'6 chains 37 links: Then multiply the mea 
Lenpth by the mean Breadth, and cut off's Figures to the Right hang, 
and' whatſoever Figures Remain to the Left land, are Acres; and thoſe 
5 Figures cut off are parts of an Acre. 


Thus may-you know the Content of a Field without 
14.75 Diviſion; as inthe laſt Examp. 14. 15, multiplycd by 

037 6'37, gives 901355, then if you take off five figures, 

as the fractional parts, there remafns 9, which is nine 
9905 Acres two Pole and above + of a Pole. But you may 

Joo cafily know'the frational part of any Decimal frac. 

2 Ty” on thus : This belongs to 100000 : for if the Decimal 

gr 01355 fraQtion haves F tgures, the Integer is 6, the fraction 4, 
EY then the Integer 5. &c. 

Then work it/by the Rule of Three, or by your Line of Numbers, 
thus. : As 100000 is to 1355, fo rs 160-( the ſquare Poles in one Acre) 
to 2 Poles and neer-!, but that you-may be the better ſatisfied m this 
molt uſcful Rule, if 100000 be Equal to one Acre, or 160 Pole, 


Then-5o0000. to 7 an Acre, or 80 Pole; 
25000.to { of anAcre, or 40 Pole, which is a Rood. 
12500. to; of an Acre, or 20 Pole. . 
6250. to .; of an Acre,er 10 Pole. 
3125.t0 7; of an Acre, or 5 Pole: 
1250. to 2 Pole Equal : 
And* 625. Equal to one Pole. 


So that when.any Fractionts, repair but to theſe Rules, and you 
may ſee what Number of poles is equal to it: you: may proportion it 
to half-poles, &c. for, 

312: $equal to halfa Poſe. 
156 ; isequal'to a quarter of a Poſe; 
_., 78; isequalto one eighth part of a Pole, &-c: 
| Not onely to. prove this, but alfo to. ſhew you how much readier 
this way is, tHan the. 100 Links, to bring it into: Rods or Poles, then 
divide it by 160, to bring the aforeſaid Meafure tothe one Pole Chain 
and. 1c0.; multiply 14* 15 by. 4, it gives 56' 60; and 6* 37 mwlti- 
plycd by 4 gives 25: 48, which being multiplyed one by the other, gives 
1442 ===: will negle& the. FraQtion as being not *, of a Pole, and 
. divide « «xt farye Poles'ir! that-Meafure). by the ſq. Poles.in-one Acre 
'©6@ Pate )'and the Quoticnt-is- 9 and; 22 overy that is, g Acres 2 Pole 


'. anda little more, as before. * But how muck the other way is: readier- 
than this, I leave the Reader to judge. 


56*' 60 

25*48 
T | 45280 5*O (2 
$ . 28300 1* 6' ©, 
ho 11320 


144.2* 1689 


h Example the Second, 
How to meaſure a Triangle with the Four-pole Chain, and never 


uſe Divijion. 


As in the Triangle ABC. the Baſe A C. is 40 Pole, and the priced: 
Perpendicular Line is 20, the half is 10 Pole ; Now when you have: 
even Poles ( as in this Examp. ) you mult adde two Cyphers to the 
tength, and two to the breadth; or elſe you cannot take off tne 5 Fi- 
gures, or 5. Cyphers, as is before. ſhewed ; then taking 
the 5 Cyphers offafter Multiplication, there remains-40 : 40" 00: 
which ſheweth you that ſuch a Triangle, that hath fuch 10* 00 
a Baſe, and ſuch a Perpendicular, containeth four Acres —© — 
of Ground: And if you work it the common wayz. you +2 099-0: 
will find. ut to be true, 


(See Fip. 43.) _ 


But to aſſiſt you yet further to turn: | M'} Co | 
Poles into Acres, obſerve this Table : c.ro p.\ac.ro.p.ro, pos 
The Denominations of the ſeveral 16. 1. 00. 2.200, 10- 

Numbers are known by the Marks yi 0. I. 00. 20 
under which they are ſet, as all under 318.3: Ot. 3-200. 30- 
Ac. are Acres, under. Ro, are Roods, Ji25.0. 02.2. o1.. © 
under Po, are ſo many- Pole; and ſs $37.1 =/7 0.20T.. 10 
the firſt Column under M. anſwereth- g'37.2, JP 3. 212 20: 


OA I, 


to Thouſands, that under C..to Hun- = 7] ; 
dreds, that under-X. to-Tensz-and the Fd aan p > + —- p 
odde Pole ( if any be) are ſet down = 05. S_ 4 = t 

under.Pole; As e. g: 1442 Pole; To 9150.1, 5: 2-20Y 1 
| know 


2 
- *, 
*. 
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know how many Acres by: this Table: firſt for the One thouſand in 
the Table under M. _ 6 "ang = 9" _ go mou as = ſeein 
. the preceding Page; then four red under C. and againſt 4. is 2 
P = tp Acres 2 Roods, ſet that down ; _ in he Ta- 
ac. r. p. ble under X. and againſt 4, is one Rood, ſet 
IO0O gives 6. T. that down; then the odde Poles ſet down al- 
400 gives 2. 2. wayes under the Poles, as 2 under Poles; then 
40 gives ©, 1. O.. ſumme them up, and you ſhall find it is 9g 
2 gives 0. O. Acres 2 Pole, as before : This Table being ſo 

- plain, there needs no more Examples. 


? 


| 9. ©. 


A Table of ſuperficial long Meaſure, from an Inch to a Mile, ac- 
cording to the Standard of England, 
| Inch. | 
fs Lakes: 
36 


45 


-_ 


I9 * els 7 Pole. 


7920 | 660 176 | 4o - IF urlong. 


— —— 


| 63360! 5280. | 1408 | 320 8 Mile. | 


A Table of ſquare Meaſure. 


160 | 4840 | 43560| 


40 | 1210] 10890 


| —— — 


| Pole, | 30% | 2927 


An Example of the T able of long Meaſure, 


Suppoſe you.were to find out how many Inches were in a Pole long ; 
look under /nches, and againſt Pole, there is 198; and ſo many Inches 
are in a Pole long, and 16 4 Foot, 5 ; Yards : 

And in the Table of Square Meaſure, to know how many ſquare 
Yards is in a Pole, look againſt Pole, and above Yards there is 30 *, 
the ſquare yards in a Pole. 

* There be ſeveral other ſorts of ſuperficial Meaſures, as Pavings, 
Plailterings, Wainſcotings and Painting ; which are to be meaſured by 
the Yard ſquare, and may be meaſured by ſome of the Rules before 
ſhewed ; your readieſt way 1s by the Yard divided into ten parts, fo 
will your odde Meaſure come into Decimal FraCtions, which are as 
eaſily ca{t up as whole Numbers : Or if you meaſure by the Foot Rule, 
have it divided into 10 parts, and when you have found the Content 
in fect, divide it by g, the Quotient will ſhew you how many yards; 
and if. any remain, they be feet. 

Some ſorts of Work are meaſured by the ſquare of 10 foot the fide, 
ſo that ſuch a Square is 100 foot; for tentimes Ten is a Hundred: By: 
this Meaſure is your Carpenters Work meaſured, as Floors, Partitt- 
ons, Roofs of Houſes; So alſois Tiling and Slatting meaſured; this is. 
very ready to meaſure and to caſt up : for if you multiply the Breadth 
by the Length, ſo many hundreds as you find, ſo many Squares are 
there; and what remains are parts of a Square. 

Board and Glaſs, &c. are meaſured by the foot, which may be divi-- 
ded into ten parts, which will be much eaſter to count up. 

But ifyou would be more fully ſatisfied in the Rules of Surveying,, 
ſee the work of Mr, Leyborz, Mr.Wing, Mr. Rathborn, &c. 


f 


Having the Length of a Field, to know what Breadth will make one Acre 
of Ground, by the Four-pole Chain and Line of Numbers. 
Ex. The Length is 12 Chains 5o Links, to find the Breadth to make 
that Length juſt one Acre,do thus : Fxtend your Compaſſes from 12'50 
( the Length) to 10, that Extent will reach from one to ; 
80, which is the Breadth in Links to make one Acre ; for 14 w 
if you multiply 12' 50 by 80, it yields 100000; from O 
which if you take off five Cyphers, there remains one, \,. ,,,oq 
Which is one Acre, &c. | 


CHAP. XLI. 


.of Meaſuring Holes and Borders that be under 4 Pole broad, 
by which you may .the hetter lett or take them to doe by the 
Pole-ſquare, &c. with ſcueral Tables of Meaſures, 


Oles for to ſet Trees in arc ſeldome made under one foot Diame- 
ter, or above cight foot Diameter ; the Depth may be redy- 
ced to a foot deep. | - 

The Rules to meaſure any Circle by, are the ſame, which is thus : 
To take the Semi-circumference and the Semi-diameter, and multiply 
theſe Halfs, the one by the other, ſheweth the ſuperficial Content or 
Area of that Circle. | 
This you may work either by the Pen, or Line of Numbers : 4s 
by the line of Numbers thus : The Diameter being four foot, extend 
the Compaſles from 7. to 4.. ( the Diameter ;) keep your Compaſſes 
fixed, and alwaycs on the Number 7854. ſet one point, and turn twice 
to the Right hand : (but if they fall off at the End at the ſecond turn, 
then muſt you ſet them on the firit part of the Line when you have 
turned them once. cc. 

Having taken the diſtance of 1 to 4. and ſet one poynt on the ſtand- 
ing Number 7854 : the other poynt goes to 31 and neer -, thence 
if you turn another turn it will go off from the Line, therefore you muſt 
find the poynt 31 and near ! on the firſt part of the Line, and fect one 
poynt there, the other will reach to 12 and about +5 *, which tells you, 
that in a Circle of 4 foot Diameter there are 12 ſuperficial ſquare fect 
and a half, and better. | 
| Now to work tt according to the Rule above, by the Line, if you 
multiply the Semi-diameter by the Semi-circumference, it giveth the 
Content, the ſame way 1 ſhall do itwith my Pen: 

BE Example. 

Firſt, having the Diameter I muſt find the Circumference ; Extend 
the Compaſſes from 7 to 22. the ſame will reach from 4 to 1258 
(the Circumference ) then ; of 12* 58. is 6 2, the (Semi circumfe- 


xence) whick multiply by 2:the Semi diameter : Extend the Compaſſes 
| : from 
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from 1 to 2, the ſame Extent wi!l reach from 6. 29to 12*58, as be- 


fore, that is, twelve foot anda half and --..7 : You here may ſee how 
eaſily and readily the Golden Rule and Multiplication may be per- 
' formed by the Line of Numbers ; which I uſe the oftener, that you 
might take the more notice of the Eaſineſs of it to work any vf the 
Rules of Arithmetick by : Being once perfect in this, you will ſoon 
underſtand the Sector,, with its excellent uſes in the Mathematicks, 

rformed by Lines and Compaſles ; but according to the laſt Rule, ſee 
the ſame Queſtion wrote with the Pen, that you may ſee the Agree- 
ment that is between Geometry and Arithmetick, 

Example. I44. 

To find the Circumference, as 7 to 22 fo 144 the Barly-corns 

in four foot the Diameter to 452: 6. fe. the Circumference in Barly- 


corns - 452'0 
| : — __ 2838 3.14 
Half. circumf. 226. 3 31.6.80 (4526 
Half-diameter 72 _ 7.7.97 
| 3168 
4526 
15841 


16293" 6 the Barly-corns in four foot Diameter fere. 


To know how many foot this is, divide it by the Barly-corns in one 


foot, which are— 1296 
Barly-corns in + a foot 64.8 I. 74 
Barly-corns in ; of a foot 324 100 
ER 4.3.3.1 
1.6.2.9.3.(12 foot 741 parts; 
I.2.9.6.6; 
Y £.2.0%- 

Which 741 Barly-corns is above half a foot, as was ſhewed before; 
but in finding the Circumference I adde a Cypher to 4; which makes 
it 40, from that I take 6 times 7, which is 42, and ſhould be but 40, 
then becauſe 1 took too much, | negle& 6 when I divide it by the 
| Barly Corns in a Foot Square, ſo thatI do not ſay it is exact, neither 


doth the Fraction 7; bear the like proportion as © for if you ex- 


tend your Compaſſes from 100to 58, that Extent will rexch from 1296. 
to 750; and if you will be more exact work it by Logarithmes, tis 


12 foot $2 Inches. e17 | 
; Y 3 
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| 4 Table from one Foot Diameter, to-8 foot ſuperficial Content, 


One foot Diam. is 113 Inches. 

Two foot Di: is. 3 foot 20 Inches. 

Three foot Di: is 7 foot 10 Inches. .- 

Four foot Di: is 12 foot 82 Inches. + 
Five foot Di: is 19 foot 93 Inches. 
Six foot Di: is 28 foot 41 Inches. 

Seven foot Di: is 38 foot 72 Inches. 

Eight foot Di: is 50 foot 43 Inches. 


Now knowing the Content of any of theſe Circles, you may the 
| better know how to let or take them to doe, and reduce them into 
ſquare Poles; or let them. to doe by the Pole ſquare, &c. for, 


foor, 
: . | . 25 
One ſuperficial Pole ſquare is 272 555 or ;, 16's 
ay: 10'5 


1000 


Half of a ſquare Pole is 136 


— 


| A Quarter of a ſquare Poleis. 68 = Rood, 
One Eight .of a ſquare Pole is 16728. _--: 
T7 2722 "= 
For it you {divide 272 +35 by 8, you will have in the Quotient 


03125 


34 100000, Which is one eighth part of a pole; to reduce the Inches in- 
to feet, may be eaſily done : os 
For 144. Inches is a ſuperficial foot ſquare. 
72 half of a ſquare foot. | 
36 Inches is ; of a ſquare foot. 
18 Inches is ; of a ſquare foot, &c. for $times 18 is 144- 


How to meaſure your Borders, if you let them to doe by the Rood. 


_ Any under-meaſure is beſt to meaſure by the Decimal Chain, ii 
by-the one Pole Chain,” and divided into 100 Links: If it be the 
Four-pole Chain dividedinto 109 links, then every one of theſe Links 
42 four link of the other; ſo that every.ſquare Rodis-20900 links ſu- 
_Herfictal.” | a 

One 
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One link broad, roo00 in length, makes a Pole, 
_ -Two links broad, 5000 long, a Pole. 
- Two and-a half broad, 4000 in length, a Pole. 


Three links broad, 334, neer a Pole. 


 ATable of the reſt in Links from one Linkto a bunared. 


—Freath.| Leng. | Bred. | Leng. | Bred. | Leng.| Bred.\ Leng. 


look but the Breadth, and again(t Ha 


is the Number of Links tha 
2 | 


x | x00 | 26 | 3851 51 | 195} 76 11321 
2| 5000 | 27 | 371] 52 | 192 | 77 [130 
3 | 3340 | 28 | 357] 53 | 188 | 78 [128 
4 | 2500 | 29 | 344] 54 | 185 | 79 [127]: 
s | 2000 | 3o |333| 55 | 192 80 | 125 
6 | 1667 | 31 |323] 5s | 178 | 81 [124 
'» | 1429 | 32 |312| 57 | 175 | 02 [122 
3 | 1250 | 33 | 303| 58 | 172 | 03 |121 
9 | 1T1T | 34 | 294] 59 | 170 &4 [119 
to | coo | 35 | 285| 60 | 167 | 85 [118 
It | gog | 36 | 278] 6r | 164| 86 [117 
12| 833| 37 j270| 62 | 161| 87 |1I15 
13| 770| 38 |263| 63 | 158.] 83 [114 
I4| 714| 39 256 64 156 89 112! 
15 | 667 | 4o |250| 65 | 154| 90 | 
6, 625 | 41 1244| 66 | 152' 91 [II0' 
17! 588] 42 | 237| 67 | 149| 92 [109] 
12 556 | 43 | 232] 68 | 147| 93 [108| 
19| 527 | 44 |227| ©9 | 145| 94 [107] 
20 | 500| 45 |222| 70 | 143| 95 [105 
21 | 475| 46 | 217] 71 | 141| 96 [104 
22 | 454 | 47 | 21531 72 [apr 97 om 
23| 435| 48 | 208] 73 | 137 | 98 |102 
24| 417 | 49 | 204| 74 | 135| 99 [107] 
25 | 400 | 50 200 | 74 $33.1 100: roo 
- This Table #3 cafie to underſtand, that it needs no Example; for 
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muſt have in Length to make a' Pole ſquare ſuperficial. This Table 
is of other excellert uſes, which is left to your Practice; though it is 
not exact, yetit is as neer as can be in whole Links; and the fractio. 
' nal parts are ſo ſmall, they be not worth minding; but you may pro- 
portion them if you pleaſe. The laſt Tables of Holes, and this for 
Borders, Imade to aſſiſt meto lett my Lords Work at Caſhiobrry, 

_ Brick-work is meaſured by the Pole of 16 ! feet long ; and let the 


Wall be 3, 4, 5» or. 6 Bricks 


1 Brick 5 ? 
| 


2 Bricks 
So + 
3 Bricks 
3 & + 
4 Bricks 
4 & + 


5s Bricks 


| 


| 3 
|4 
hs 


J 


"thick is in I 


proporti- | 8 
on fo A 9 
wallof one | 10 


\ , Brick andy 11 


half thick {12 
as.three 1s-! 13 
to any of | 14 
mee *' :-7x5 
"Numbers, | x6 
(17 

18 


| 19 
20 


thick, the thickneſs is alwayes reduced 
to a Brick and half thick : So that one 
Brick and a half thick is in proporticn 
to 3, 2 Bricks thick to 4, &+c. 
 TheRule is this, as 3 is to any Num- 
ber againſt the Bricks or Bricl;s and 
half, (according as the Wall is thick,) 
ſo is the Length of Poles to the Con- 
tent in Poles. 
Example. 
A Wall 7 Bricks and half thick and 
2 Pole long, is 10 Pole of Wall redu- 
ced to a- Brick and a half thick, the 
number anſwering againſt 7 Bricks and 
3 Is 15, then by the Rule of Three, 
with your. Pen or Line and Compaſlcs, 
work it thus: As 3 is to 15, fois 2 


(the Length of the Wall in Roods or 


Poles) to 10; fo that a Wall 7 Brick 
and a half thick, and 2 Pole long, 1s 
equal-to-1o Pole of a: Wall that is but 
one Brick and half thick. 


But if you meaſure the Wall by a 10foot Rod divided into 10 or 
TOO _ parts, you may ſoon find the ſuperficial Content in feet, by 
multi 


ying the Length by the Breadth, and 
Poles by the Table following. 


2/72: 
12. 


ſo turn them into-ſquare 


Example. 


. Suppoſe a Wall. 272 foot long, and 12 foot high, that 
1s. 3264. ſuperficial ſquare. feet ; which if you divide by 
272. and: { (the ſuperficial feet in one Rod ſquare) the 
Quotient will be 11 and 269-25, that'is, 11-Pole, 269 


foot and 5, which wants but three 


ON of twelve Pole 


orRod-: For if youtake 269+ 25, Froeztheſqpare feet 


IB.a. Pole,. iz. 272* 25; there. witk remain: but. three 


foot, 
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with the Pen. 


mult you cut off from the Product. . 
And note, that if this 272 had been but 272 a 


Pole ſquare, The uſe of this 


whole Numbers come under your Fractions , what 
comes then in the Quotientis Fractions; and you mu 
alwayes make a {top between the whole Number an4 
the Fractions, in all places; and ſo in-Multiplication, fo many Fractions 
as there are in the Multiplicand and Multip'tcator, ſo many Figures 


nd *, then had there 
been juſt 12 Pole; for every foot high had then been one ſuperficial 


: foot, as you may ſee it, and the Diviſion here wrought 


| Where note in Diviſion, that if the-Diviſor or 
the Dividend, or either of them hath a Decimal 
Fraction belonging to it, adde two Cyphers to- the 
other, as you ſee here is done; and alfo in Diviſion 
of Fractions, ſo many times as you can take whole - 
Numbers from whole Numbers, ſo many whole 
Numbers have youin your Quotient ; but when your 


YFHXSS 
326435 (11 
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2692 
37A7 
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272.25 
20925 
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Table 1s-to turn Feet into a ſu- X: M0 1M. | 
perficial Pole fquare : if your _ | | 

ſumme be 10000, then take the 1 36.2.63 
Number anſwering your ten 2 73.1.58| 7.1.26 
Thouſands under X. M; if a | 3|110.0.53|11.0.05 
Thouſand under M, a Hundred _ CT = 
under C, and Tens uader X, | 4 146:3.55]14.2.52 


183.2,40 


ett 


d) 

An Example will make it 6 
plain; having meaſured your |— 
| fide of a wall, and found it to T1437 2-43 
be -( as in the laſt Example, ) 6 293. 3.4 


220.3922. Io 


252.47 
29.1.36 


18;1.31 


— 
—_— 


003* ©O 


C: 44 


1.0.26 - 
I.I1.57 40 — 


1.3.20] JOI 
2.0.54] 695 


2.2,17|1.02 
2.3.47|1-12 


33.0.15 


3.1.13 


3264. feet, look under M. and. |! 9 330-2-25 
apainſt 3, thereisp.11.0.f.53 
then-look under C, and againſt 2 , there is 
©. 2: 62; then under X. and againſt 6 1s 60; 
and then: the four odde foot ſet down as you- 
ſce here, make neer 12 Pole, as before. 

 - 272 25. isone Pole, ſquare feet, ſuperficial 
Meaſure, and 136 125 is half'a ſquare Pole,' 
and 68: 062 - is one quarter of a Pole ſquare, 


X., M:;. 


| 3000 
200 
64. 


| 


but if your: fumme 
be Ten. or Tens of Thouſands, thenyyou mult take that from-under- 


I 1. &..' OF; 
| O, Fy 02, 
O. ©. 64. 


—_—— —q—q—_  ———— 


IT. 3»: 03; 
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. *Asfor Example. In 36542 ſquare feet, how many poles, quarters, 
ond feet are there? You will find, if youtake them out of the Table 
as is before ſhewed., and alſo 

ſum them up, that there will be pole. qu. feet. 
134 pole and 57 foot. Sv you For 30000 an. 110. o. 53, 

ſce this Table will turn your feet For 6000 an. 22, ©. 10. 

into poles ſquare, and the other For ---500an. 1. 3. 20. 

will reduce them into one brick Forthe 40an. ©. ©. 40. 

and half thick, which is ſoon And for the2an, ©. o. o2. 

rformed, and will be of Ex- mt wmons 

cellent uſe. : I 34. 0. 57. 

Theſe Tables will alſo affiſt you well in Levelling of Ground, that's, 
if youlet your Ground to be done by the pole ſquare of 16 foot anda 
2. whichis called a Floor, viz, 272'25; butin ſome places the Floor 
is 18 foot ſquare, and dne foot deep, which is 324. ſolid feet; ani in 
ſome places Ground is Let to dig and to carry away by the yard ſolid, 

that is, 27 ſolid foot ; for 3 times 3 is 9, and 3 times 9 is 27, which is 
near a Cart load of Earth; ſo that in a Floor of Earth of 16 foot and a 
* ſquare, anda foot deep ( according to this Rule ) there is about 19 
Loads of Earth, as you ſeceit is 10 Loads +7; and + 

or ſolid yards. The Floor of 18 foot ſquare, or (9 
324 ſolid fect, is 12 ſolid yards, or 12 Loads of >}x*z5(10'0S 
Earth. | XTITF 
- Now all Banks that are made, taking down of xx 

Hills in Walks, or filling up of low places, or ma- 
king Mounts, or Mount- walks, are moſt common. -#£ 
Iv Let by the Rod ſquare, to do; and Reduced to 7 

_ one foot deep. 34( 12 

The price for Removing Earth is according to = 7 
the Ground, for ſome Ground is much worſe to Xx 

. dig than others: but that you may not be altoge- 
ther unſatisfied, I have obſerved it thus : | 

The -worlt fort of Earth or Gravel (fo it be not a Rock of tone } 
may beremoved, where Men work for 12 4. theday, at theſe priccs; 
the Workmen finding themſelves Barrows or Carts, and all ſort of 
Working tools. 

For every Rod ſquare at 16 foot + the pole, and one foot deep, to 
carry it from one Rod to ro Rod, and to lay the Earth they carry, le- 
vel: 2 5; for one pole or floor from 10poleto 20, 25. 6d. from 20 
polets 30, 35. from 30 pole too, to carry itin Carts, 3's. 6 4. from 
$0 pole to.70, 45, &c. ” 


But 


(167) 


_ 2. /Bufif ic be Loom, Brick, Earth, or Clay that will dig well, that 


they can ſpeet with a Spade, and fill withoutthe uſe of Pit-axe or Mat- 
tock, then one fourth part may be abated, &c. This Rule i; ſufficient 
conſidering but this, that neer London where Men have more wages 
than 12 4. the day, there they will look for more a Floor; and where 
men work for leſs, it may be proportioned accordingly. Thus may 
you compute the Charge of making Mounts, taking down Hills, makin 3 
of Ponds, &+c. 

But to aſſiſt you yet further,obferve theſe few plain Rules,though they 
may not alwayes be exact : having found the mean Length and Breadth 
of your Ground, or Length of vour Baſe and Perpendicular, & you deſire 
togo but a quarter of a Rod inlength or breadth, which will content many 
in ordinary uſcs ; as if a man hath digged a piece of Ground by the Pole 
ſquare, that is 10 Pole and a half broad, and 21 Pole and a half long, you 
may count up this, or any the like Numbers thus, ten times 2 1 15 2 10, 
then ten halfs is 5 whole ones, and 21 halfs is 10 whole ones 


and a half; and a half of a halſ is a quarter, which you may | /en. 21.5 

keep in your Mcmory, or | bred. 10.5 

ſet them down : ſo. you ſee | Ten times 21 is 210 | —— 

here they make both by the | 10 haltfs is cog; 1075 

Decimal way, and this, 225 | 21 halfs is olo * 2150 

Pole and 3 Quartcrs.. And a half ofa half is co | 2s, 
/ 


See here an Example or two more, firſt demonſtrated by Decimals, 
and then wrought the ordinary way. 


Whether is 2 Rod and -, ſquare, or 2. Rod and a \; one way, and 
2. Rod and *. another way, more ? 


Example : the work in Decimals, 2* 50 
250 


12500 
FOO 


—— 


EO 


6.2500: 6 Rod and ;. 


Forif you work by a Decimal Chain, that is, a Rod Divided into 
x'100 Links or parts, Multiply that in its ſelf, it makes 10000; the 
; half of that is 500o, which is half a Rod; a Quarter of a Rod, is 


2500; and one eight part of a Rod or half a Quarter, is 12 50; = 
? IXFCENTA. - 
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ſixteenth part'is 625 ſquarjpks; and three Quarters 7500; ſo that 
two Rod and a half is ſix Rod and a quarter of Ground. 


Examp. 2 Rod and 3 quarters 275 
And 2 Rod and a quarter 225 


1375 
330 
: > nt 


1 079 CID — Spa ern Regret 


61875 whichis 6 Rod & .,* *7-. 


So that it appears by this, that two Rod anda half ſquare is more 
than 2 Rod and ? one way, and 2 Rod and a + another way,by one ſix- 
teenth part of a Rod; for if you add 1875, and 625 (the fixtcenth 
part of a Rod) together, they will make 2500, 

But if you work by the four-pole Chain, one Link of it 


is four of this. 1875 
02 
The Demonſtration of the preceedins Examples. =: 
; 2500 


| (See Fig. 44,45.) 

See theſe two ſquares counted up the ordinary way ; and firſt, two 
Pole and a half by two pole anda half is 6 pole anda _ 
quarter; for mind this, if the Number of poles be 2 times 2 is 4. 
even Numbers, with half a pole to each of theſe 2 halfs is 7. 
Numbers, that is both to length and breadth, ſo that and 2 balfs is r 
ſuch a Figure comes always off with a Quarter. & half of a half - 

But if one of the Numbers be odd poles, and the ———— — 
other even, with both lengthand breadth ending in half 6 pole :; 
a pole, as in the firſt Example, then always ſuch a Figure cnds in ; of 
a pole, as that doth, | 

But if a Figure be two pole and } one way, and two pole and ; 
the other. as the laſt was, it ends always in ſuch a Decimal as this, 18753 
\ that is half a quarter, and half half a quatter, that is + and --; parts 
of a pole ſquare. . 


This way may you caſt up the Content of a Ground very ſpeedily, 
and Exact, if the middle Length and middle Breadth fall out in *, > 
'or *- of a Pole; and this way you may ſumme up a Field before you 
do it decimallys: And then one will be So0d proot to the other, which 
with little Practice will make you'ſo perfect, that in ſmall Fields you 
will readily tell the Content without Pen or Rule, only by Memory. p 
Thele 


"-  ; Theſe Rules may' allo, bedone by two turns of your Compaſſesou 
- theLine of Numbers; and. there is.noway ſo ready, if once you come 
© but to underſtand that. molt uſefull Line well. FN 

For, asthe diſtance of one of the Numbers tobe multiplyed, is from 


one at the End of your Line, the ſame diltance is the product from the 


other Number. 


Example of the Second Figure. 


_. As One is to Two and a half, the ſame Extent of your Compaſſes 
will reach from 2 and a half to 6 = the Product. 


A Table of Board- Meaſure, by bavi 
Jnchbes, againſt which tis ſhewed the 


Length. 


Figures, there re- 


mains 8, that is 8 foot and ..? 


ng the breadth of the Board in 


& 


uantity of one foot thereof in 


Z 


Inches, the ſame Extent will reach 
from 


*: Batn you would meaſure this Board 
by theLine of Numbers, then ſet one point of your Compaſlles on 12, 
extend the other to the breadth in 


The uſe of ths Table: _ | i. | yy | 
_ Having taken the Breadth of I'0*083 19|1*583 
the Board in Inches, fee what 210167 20! 1667 
Number anſwereth it in this 310*250 21|1'750|< 
Table, and what Number . o 410'333| « [22]1:833| © 
you find againſt the Breadth &| 510.417 S |» 3|1'917 Y 
in. Inches, one} by the |S F4 9 R | A 
Length of the Board or Glaſs, |S WIVO * 44 | 
and cut off the three laft Fi. | &| 710583] -8|25]2083| 8 
gures to the . Right hand: {| 8[0*667| [26|[2:167| ©] 
thereby you ſhall have the | | g9[0.750| S [2721250] E| 
Number in feet, and the parts |"S| 1608323 pus FY 2:333/%8 
cut off are parts of a foot. rH 0917] [2g 2417] > 
an R © 12 I'000| © 130|2*500| 
y_ $ 13[1083,23 [312583] S' 
A Board ten Inches broad, | = 114 [1*167 8 32|2:667] * 
and ten foot long ; againſt 10 I5|1'250' (9312/7350 ; = 
you ſee is 08333] | 16] 1-333 34\ 29833 | 
which multiplyed | 0833 17/1417 25/2917 
by 10, gives 8330; 10 2 1:500| 52 
then taking off 3 _ Sas”, 3 0 NO - | 
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ke length infect to the Content, For as 12 (theRde of a fuperficial 
foot ſquare) is to the breadth'in Inches, which here is 10; ſo is the 
Fngth in feet. (which in this Exampleis 10,) to the Content in feet and 
parts, which is 8 foot ;33 ; Note this for a general Rule, that if 
the Breadrh be leſs than 12 Inches, then muſt you turn the Compaſſes 
to the leſt hand on your Rule; and if more than 12, then turn your 
Compaſſes from the Lengthin feet tothe Right hand. | 

"Learn but to read your Line well, and this Rule, then may you 
meaſure any Board or Pain of Glaſs as eaſily as to tell ten, &e. 


CHAP, XLIT. 


Of meaſuring Timber and other ſolid Bodies, with ſeveral Ta | 
_ bles uſefull thereunto, &c. IT, 


FN Baard, Glaſs, Land, &c. we onely took notice of the Length and 

& Breadth, which. was ſufficient to find the ſuperficial Content ; but 

vo meaſure ſolid Bodies we mult take notice of J' Length, Breadth 

and Depth. . Moſt- of ſolid Figures-are meaſured. »y finding firſt the 

fuperficial Content of the Baſe, or-one End, and multiplying that by 

, the Length, 'if both Ends alike ; but if taperin then by. of the 
Length; andas ſuperficial Meaſure hath 144. ſquare Inches in one foot, 

and 7: ſquare Inches in half a foot, and 36 ſquare Inches in a Quar- 
ter: 50+ HEELS | 

+ - In ſolid Meaſure 1928 ſquare Inches make oneffoot, 

And 8. 64-ſquare Inches-make half a foot, 

And 432 ſquare Inches make a quarter of a foot. 

For every Inch ſquare is like a Die, and ſo isa foot of ſolid Meaſure 

 fuppoſed to be ; for what it wants either in Breadth or in Thickneſs, 

it muſt have in Length; ſo that in what form ſoever your ſolid Body 

is, that you- meaſure, there muſt be .172$-ſolid Inches to make a foot ; 

for” 12 (the {ide of a foot) multiplyed by 12 gives 144 for one fide; 

and 144: multiplyed by 12 (another fide) gives 1728, the Cube-ſquare 


ches in.a Cul -fquare —_— co... : 

— Now to find thefolid Content of any piece of Timber or Stone that 
bath the fides-equal; firſt. find the ſuperficial: Content of the End; in 

| ” Inches: 


Inches and parts; and —— by the Length in Inches, the Pro- 
dudt is the Contentia folid Inches : Then divide that ſumme by 1928 
(the lnchics in a foot,) the Quotient ſheweth-you the Content in ſolid 
feet, and what remain are Inches, If you would work this by the 
Line of Numbers; the Rule is thus : | 

Extend the Compaſſes from one to the Breadth in Inches; 

The ſame Extent will reach. from the Depth to the Content of the 
m_— 

Then extend the Compaſſes from one to this Content of the End; 

Keep your Compaſſes fixed, and that Extent will reach from the 
Lengrh to the Content in ſolid Inches. 

But if your ſolid Figure hath both Ends alike, and in form of a Re- 
ular Polgone; that is, a piece of Timber hewed into 5, 6,7 or 8 
equal ſides; &c. which is called by ſome A-priſme : then take the Semi- 
citctmference, and multiply that by the Radizs or Semi- diameter, that 
-product by the Length giveth the Content. | | 
_ - But if your ſolid T__s be a Cylinder, that is, a round piece 
of Timber or Stone; having both Ends equal Diameter, as a Rol- 
ler, &c. here' take the Semi-cireumference, multiply it by the Semi- 
diameter, and the Hreaof 'thatby the Length. giveth the ſolid Con- 
Now many of the Bodies of our Timber-trees will be near this form 
_ of a Cylinder, but Cuſtom hath got ſuch footing (though very falſe,) 

that men will not meaſure their Timber the true way, bot will ſtill 
keep their Error, which is, to gird the middle of the Tree about with 
a Lige, and take the fourth part thereof for the true fquare, and fo 
meafure it as x four-ſ\quare piece of Timber ; but how falſe that is, may 
_ appear bythe enſuing Tables. 'Whoever is pleaſed to trye, will find, 

that there may be four Slabs taken off, to bring that to a Square, and 
thatſquared. piece then will be near equal to the Meaſure they firſt 

-meaſured ops Res of Timber by ; ſo that when they have brought 
their piece ſquare' by hewing or ſawing, they tlien have the Meaſure 
that it was meaſured for when it was Round. - 

- - But ſeveral men have demonſtrated this falſe Rule to be falſe near -, - 
as Mri Weng, Mr. Fhilipsand others; Yet Cuſtom doth and will keep 
Ts Road! 107 115647 malt eiokg to, TH 

I have already ſhewed how to meaſure Timber by the Cuſtomary 
way, by the Line of Numbers, in Chap. 35 , and 36. before-go- 
ing, and for further ſatisfaction I referre you to theſe Tables fol- 


lowing. 
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Timber 
of. 


F pre. | Tn-End | nr pte. | 
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| > 
dx 
1a) 
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KS 
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VY 
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| O*' 007 
0. 014. 
| 0*021 
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00 


100 | 0: 694. 


- 0:028 | 


I000- 


| | 
. $000 


. . Qo0o.\: 


200 | 
300 
400 
500: 


800 
900 
2000: 
4000. 


5000 
6000 


9000- 


ID000 | 


/ 3472 
660 | 


| 20000 | I' 


ry 
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1* 389 
2-083 


2*773 
4* 167 


5*550 
6*250 
6* 944 
13: 888- 


27*778 
34* 722 
41F* 666 
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"4 Table ſhewing the ſolid Content of one foot. Length, of any piece of 
h according to the ſuperficial Content takgn at the End there- 


. 20' 833: 


-:48:71T]. 


4 
4 | 


Finding the ſupe». 
ficial Content at the 
End of your Timber- 
ſtick or Stone, e+c. 
let it be Round or 
Square, ſoit hath but 
the. ſame Compaſs 
from one end to the 
other, againſt that 
Number is the feet 
and parts. of one foot 
Length; and by mul- 
tiplying, that by the 
Length of your Stick, 
ſheweth the Content 
in-ſquare feet. 


4 Example : 


The ſuperficial Con- 
tent at.the End being 


.. 200 Inches and 5 foot 
rt. long, againſt 200 is 
x. foot 


389. parts, 


1, 389+ which-mwkiplyed: by y- (the. Length, ),yieldeth.6 foor and = 
5 945 parts, that is neat 7 foot of. Timber :. But if. the Num- 


—— ber-thatis-at the End be not in-the Table, then adde two 
6'945. Numbers together, and then take the Number which an- 


ſwereth them, and adde them 
Length by that ſamme; as-beſore; &:c.. 


together, and' multiply the 


A 
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 ATable ſhewing the true Quantity of one foot length, in any true 
' ſquared piece of Timber, for Inches and half Inches, from balf an 
| Inch ſquare to 86 Inches ſquare. — 


—_— 


Ty fo.prs[ o fn.prs I. ;fo.pts4 L. | fo pts I. \ fo. prs| I, fo-pre. | 
0002 | 09293 I'o85 -2*377 | 4195 6450 
If o'007 | 7 [0340 [13 F174] 19f2'507, 25] 4'340| 311 6673. 
 0'016 0390 1-265 2*541| 4'513 6*890| + 
2j o'028] 8/c'444[14| 1351} 2012778, 26| 4594] 3217'117 
0043 0*502 1:45] }2'918 4877] 17333 
3] 0*c62] 9'0*562| 15| 1'562| 21] 3'062| 27] 5$'053| 33 | 7552 
4 o'o85| 0627 11668 . 3*210 890 | 9785 
410*111| 1c| 0694 [15 | r'778] 22þ3'361T| 28] 5'449| 34 8028: 
| {0'140 0*76s ] I'891 -3*516 5*670 |8 263 
5 0*174| 11 0'840 | 17 | 2007 | 23| 3'573] 29] 5'840! 358507 
| [o'210| ſo'glg] Iarzol 1 a'835 5043 8'750 
[6lor2g0) 12] 1000 | 181 2:250 | 241 45000? gol 6:250 | 26 wes! 


pprr— — — 


. 


If you would enlarge this Table further, the Rule is this; 
As the ſquare of. 12 Inches (which is 144) is to 1000, 
So is the ſquare of another Number to another. 
| Example. 
Asin 364 the Square of it is 1296 ; then as -144 is to: 1000; 
So is 1296.to 9 foot, &c. as is in the Table. | 


Fhe Uſe of rhe Table. _- 


The Square of a piece of Timber being found in Inches, 216- 
and the Length thereof in Feet, to know the Content, take 108. 
the Number anſwering to the Square of Inches, out of the 
Table, and multiply it by the Length in feet. 1296 

: __ Example, | \ | 

A piece of Timber 18 Inches ſquare, and 25: foot long; 

the Number anſwering to 18 Inches ſquare, is 
| W hich multiplyed by 25 (the Length) 296 


Which is 56 foot” and. one quarter: 


..A ow 18 Inches ſquare at the. End, and one foot longs, 
2. foot and +. 


(174) 


A Table ſhewing by the Compaſs of Round Timber, what 5; containg 
iu # Foot length thereof. 


A— 


Co ifo.Þa. Co fo.pa. 
2*264 3715] 


fo.pa. | 
0'055 


fo.pa . 
0433 


Ce fone: 


| Co. 
Io a6\ 1*169 


I 
12 
13 
Bn, 
Is 
[16 
þ 
it18 
19 
| 20 
21 
22 
23 
26 
25 
26 


0066 
0'079 
0'093 
o'108 
0'124 
o*'141 


— ——— 


&'179 


' 0200 


0221 
0'243 


0*267 


0292 
#3 18 
0342 
0374 


0*159. 


44| 


0'46s 
0497 
0*531 
0*566 
0*602 
0639 
0'677 
—_ 
0*716 
0756 


10*%7 98, 


0*840 


Eee n= 


c*884| 


0'925 
9'974- 


I'021 
1'070 


61 
62 


1*220 
1'273 
1'327 
1'381 
I'437 
1*4965 
1*$5$2 
1612 
1671 
1732 
1*795 
| — 


1960 


r 923 


[T*088 
2'056 
2*124 


2335 
20406 
2480 


2*555 
2*631 
2*707 
2"785 
2864 
2945 
3*026 
3'Io8 
3'191 
3*276 
3362 


[3:449 


3537 


98 


3'807 
3866 
3 999 


4084 
4183 
4'279 
4'377 
4475 
4'576 


14677 


4780 
4882 
4987 
$*09JZ 
$*200 
| $*3c7 
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The Uſe of this Table is «s followeth - 


| 


2'193'81 3625 99 te'qrd 


i 
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45 1'I19163 
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Look for the Compaſs of the Tree in Inches, and in the Column 
annexed you have the'Quantity of Timber in one Foot length ; which 
multiply by the Number of feet that the Tree is in Length, and the 
Product is the Content thereof. MEI a 996207 + 


; 25 RE Example. 
I EONS: + = 
-———— The Circumference or Compaſs ofa Tree 47 Inches, and 
AF ,-.2449 12 footlong; the Number againſt 47 Inches is, 1*220! 
I 1220 So there is fo munch in one foot Length, -* 
| -—=— _, Which multiplyed by 12. gives the Content, 
34 649 That is, 14. foot and above half a foot, ' 
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* Tha Table fhews how many Inches in Length make one Foot of Tim- 
ber, according to the Compaſs of the piece of Timber, from 10 Inches 
| Compaſ?, to 100 Inches Compaſs. | 


—— 


, Co. In. pts Co." In. pre. | Ce: Inopts [Ch.' Tnipts Co. Ins | | 
| 10] 217*1s | 28-[ 27*097 | 45 | 19-264 64| 55301: 82 | 3/230 
11] 17945 (23 [25820 | 47 | 9*830 | 55 | 5'14>; £3 3'152 
12|150*80|30|24"127 | 48; 9'425 | 65 | 4985, 84 ; 3'078 
| 13 128*49|31|22*595 | 49 9044] 67 4837! 85 | $1006 
r4| 11079 | 32 | 21296 52 , 8586. 68 es! 86 j 2935 
15194312 33 | 19935 51 8'349 | 59 | 4561, 87 | 2'859 
16|84'922 | 34 18'784 | 52 8039170 | 4/432; 88 2804 | 
17 [75137 [35 |17"735|53 7730|71]| 4'3:8j 89 | 2742 
18|67'020|35|16'755 | 54 7447 [72] 4198 | go | 2681 
19|60'151 [37 |15'862| 55 7178 [73] 47075 | 91 [2622 | » 


" w | — | > ————— | i—— Tg | — —— 
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20 $4'286|38| 15*038| 55| 6:924 [74] 3'965 | 92 | 25566 
21 |49*228|39 | 14276] 5716684 | 75] 3'861] 93 | 20510 
22 |44'865| 42 | 13'572] 58 |6*455 [96 3*760| 94 | 2458 
23 | 40'924|41 |12'916] 59 | 6*238 177] 3663] 95 | 21406 


ow —_— > — — — 


- 24 | 37*690 | 4212310] 65] 6*03o | 78| 35569 96 | 2*356 
" | 28 [34743 /43]11'744] 61] 5835 | 79] 3'479] 97 [2307 | 
iy | 26 32'122 44 Ii*'2Jih ol 80 | 3:393 08 2*261 

| 27 | 29'787 [451 10*723| 63] 54471] 811 373101 9927216 
ico"2'171 


— 
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The Uſe of this Table, 


Having taken the Circumference of the Tree in Inches, look that 
Compaſs in the Table, and againſt it you may ſee how many Inches 
er parts of an Inch make one Foot of Timber ; then with a Ruler or 
a Pair of Compaſſes (which are better,) meaſure how many times you: 
ean find that in the Length of the piece of Timber, and ſo many Foot: 

-® in that piece of Timber : This is a moſt uſefull Table to-meaſure your 
Timber-trees by. 
: Examp'e.. | 

The Compaſs of a Tree being 84. Inches about, then three Inches. 
and --*73 make one Foot; take with your Compaſſes three Inches: 
078 fromoffa Scale, and ſo many times as there is that Length inyour: 
Tree, fo-many foot of Timber are there, &c., bs 
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If any Tree be above 100 Inches Grcumference, then take half that *? 
Circumference, and find the Number cs, 26. thereto inthe Table, | 
then take one fourth part of it, and that makes one foot of Timber: 


we 


| Suppoſe a Tree to be 146 Inches about, the half of it is 73, apainſ 


this in the Table is 4 Inches 075 org one quarter thereof, ( viz. 
one Inch o19 parts ) makes one ioot of Timber at that Circumfc- 


rence. . | | 
Theſe Tables, with what hath been before faid, will be ſufficient to 


' meaſure any Cylinder by, and how to meaſure a Cone I have ſhewed 
| already. A Cone is ſucha Figure as the Spire of a Church, having a 


Circular Baſe, and ending in a ſharp point. It is meaſured by the (y. 
perficial Content of the Baſe, multiplyed by one third part of the Al- 
titude or Length, A Pyramid, or Pyramis, is ſuch a Fignre as hath 


_ an angular Baſe, and cnds in a ſharp point, which. is meaſured as the 


Cone is, A Sphear or Globe, 'is a ſolid Figure, every where equally 
diſtant from the Centre ; it is meafured by cubing the Diameter, and 
multiplying that by 1 1, and dividing that product by 2 1, the Quotient 
ſheweth the ſolid Content of the Sphere. 

There be ſeveral other ſorts of ſolid Figures, as ſeveral parts of the 
Sphear, butthey all depend on the proportion of a Circle, and its Dia- 
meter. 

Alſo the Hexaedron, which hath 6 Baſes; Oftaedron 8 Baſes ; Do- 
—_ 12 Baſes; and ſeveral other; which to name 1 ſhall for- 

car, 


CHAP. XLIIL. 


of the Oval, how fo make it, and how fo meaſure i, with 
other Obſervations thereon. 


* * 
” 


aving the Length and Breadth of the Qual given you, you may 
& 4 take the whole Length and half the Breadth, as is ſhewed before 
in bringing three Pricks into a Circle, and from the Centre of thcſe 
three poynts draw half the Oval, and ſo lizewiſe the other half, as you 
ſee the Oval in the Figure drawn; for the poynt F. is the Centre ofthe 
 AiMABC, and the Arch AG C is made bv the ſame Rule, and 
| : where 


F- " Cearre of the breadth B G, and the End 4; from the Centre X may 
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' you makethe Ends of your Oval Round as you pleaſe; fo that from 

| ' te Centres you may make the Ends of your Oval round as you 
_ pleaſe; but if they be made from two Centres, as that is, then will 
the Ends be more Acute, 

Or you may make your Oval thus: Having reſolved on the breadth, 
draw the ſides from Centres in the Mid-line of the breadth, as before ; 
then. ſet up-two ſticks exactly in the Mid-line of the Length, at equal 
_ diſtance from cach End, then hold the Line at one, and turn the Line 
to the ſide of the Oval, and then on the other ſide the tick, with the 
fame length, ſo may you make the Ends of your Oval as Round as you 
pleaſe; for the nearer you place theſe ſticks in the Centre of the length 
and breadth of the Oval, the nearer Round your Oval is made, even 
till you come to a Circle: This way your Ingenious Work- men make 
their Ovals in ſmall works, as your Plaiſterers, Joyners, &c. and it 
isa goed way, and ſo common that I need not ſay more to teach how 
to make an Oval of any bigneſs ; but here 1 ſhall take occaſion to ſhew 
the Figure of one at Caſhiobury now made. 


(See Fig, 486) 

To meaſure this Oval, which is 28 Rod long, and 19 Rod broad, 
as tis now ſtaked out at Caſhiobury, intended for a Kitchen-Garden : 
This Oval being made of 2 Segments of a CircleFhoſe Semi-diameter 
Is 15 Rod, as 'tis found by making the Oval; it being the Centre- 
PR of each Arch-line of this Oval, as the lines F A. F B. and 
F C. | 
Now, to find the length of one of theſe Arch-lines, is ſhewed be- 
fore; which I find to be 18 Rod, the half length of one, which 1s ſhew- 
ed by the line D D. ſo the whole length of one Arch is 36, and both 
Arches round the Oval is 72 Rod. 

Now, take the ' of one of the Arch lines, which is 18, and the Se- 
mi-diameter of that Arch, which is 15 Rod; Multiply the one by the 
other, and it is 270 Rod, which is the Figure A. B. C. F. 
that is half of the Oval ; and the Triangle A.&. C. which 18 
- muſt be ſubſtracted out of the 270, then the Semi-Oval I 
will be 192 Rod. 

For the Baſe A. C. is 28 Rod, which is the length of 
= Oval; and the Perpendicular of the Angle, which 1s I 

F.iS5.57. Os 
" ig Ir the Baſe ( which is 14) Multiplied by 
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© the whole Perpendicular 5 -:: gives 77 5.5 WHICN 18 78 Rod fer: 
this taken Ah] eee (the Area of the Figure A.B. C. F.) there then 
remains 192 Rod, which is half 
5'57 of the Oval; that doubled is 2-9 


384 Rod, which being Divided 78 


= 17 | by 160, ſheweth that the Con- 
2228 tent of this Oval will be 2 Acres 192 
557 and 64. Rod. > 04 
Tm But if your Oval be round at ————— 
| 7798 the end, as your Ovals are that 384 


| | be made with 4 Centres, then 
they be more difficult to be Meaſured ; however I'6 
theſe Rules are ſuſſicient. 3'8'4(2 
An Oval is no ill Figure for a Garden; for if the 16; 
Garden-wall be an Oval, and the length of the Oval 
point North and South, as the afore-mentioned Oval doth ( A. being 
the South point, C. the North) then may ſuch a Wall be Planted with 
Trees, both in-fide and wnt-ſide, and have never a Tree ſtand to the 
North Aſpe&t; for if you make your going in at the South end of your 
Oval, then will thoſe 2 Trees or Tree that ſtood on the in-ſide, or were 
to ſtand there, be removed from the North aſpect to the North-Ealt, 
and North-Weſt, according to the largeneſs of your Gate; ſo will 
every 2 Trees on the in-fide of your VVall tend nearer the South-point, 
ill they come to the point C. which is South ; and then the Trees on 
the out-lide, every 2 Trees will fall nearer the North-point at C. till 
you leave that point of the Oval between 2 Trees, ſo will not one Tree 


ſtand to the North aſpect, and but few near the North aſpe&; the like 
whereof no other Figure can do, that I can think of. - 


An Oval with the ends pointing: Eaſt and V Veſt is no ill Figure for a 
Garden; for the walls in this, as in the other, are not ſo ſubject to 
oppoſe the winds as ſtraight walls be, therefore not ſo blaſting, as you 
may well conceive. 

2. Ovals on each fide the Front of your Houſe, would be no ill. 
Proſpect, but in many things very convenient ; theſe being at equal 
diſtance from the middle of your Frogt , and poynting upon Your 
Lawn, e*c. | 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


| Suppoſe you have a Plat to draw on one or many Sheets of 
Paper, and you would draw it as large as the Paper will 
bear z to know what Scale you ſhall draw it by. 


F it be a ſheet of Durch Paper, about 21 Inches long, and the 
length ofthe Draft you would draw is 402 foot long, and you 


would draw it as large as you can on this ſheet, that your work may 


ſhew it ſelf the better, and yet not to go off of the Paper; now to 
know of what Scale of ſo many parts in one Inch to draw your Draft 
by, do thus : Divide the Length of your Draft by the length of your 
Paper, and the Quotient ſhews how many parts that Inch muſt be di- 
videdinto, to draw this Draft by ; as, 
0 Example. 
_ 402 divided by 21, gives in the Quotient 19 and 3 over ; ſo then, 
you may draw this Draft on this Paper, which is 21 Inches, by a Scale 
of one Inch divided into 19 parts. 


#I (3 

XY | Ts 
4#sx (19, Thelnchinto 19 parts 
2#1 & ——*- VET. 


But if it be a ſheet of ordinary Paper, of 16 Inches long, and you 
would draw the ſame Draft on it, though in a leſs Form, then di- 
vide 402 by 16, 


3 (2 
2S x =y . 
49x (25: The Inch into 25 parts will ſuit 
166 beſt with this Paper. 
I 


So that for a ſheet of 16 Inches long, a Scale of one Inch divided into 
25 parts, will ſerve todraw your Draft by on ſuch a Paper. | 
But if it be required to draw the Draft of a Garden, or the like, 
on a quarter of a ſheet of Paper, then obſerve the enſuing Dire—_ 
Aa 2 


| - % 


| _ C180). 
As ſuppoſe I were to draw the Draft which is now the Garden at 
Caſhiobury, the Length of the Garden is 402 foot, and this quarter of 
a ſhcet of Paper is 7 Inches long; I divide 402 by 7, and the Quotient 
is 57 and almoſt a half, viz. 57 and 3 : 
| 3 (3 
#%z (57 


"#4 
But finding this Scale to be ſo ſmgll, and alſo a Number (iz. 57.) 
whereof I cannot take the half; I likewiſe finding that my Paper will 
bear 7 Inches and a half in length, I divide 402 the Icngth of the 
Garden by 7 and -, the length of this Paper, and find the Quotient 
to be 53 anda half, and better. | 


4: 
x6 (45 
J75 : 

49x 85 (53: 'Tis 53 and 4+. wrought 
75959 Decimally. 


-— IF 
This Scale being yet ſo ſmall, I take the half of 54, which is 27, re- 
membring that every one of theſe 27 parts in the Inch, is two foot 
on my Paper. 


( See Fro, 47.) 


The pricked Lines ſhew the top of every Slope. 

The two Mounts A A. are to be ſet with Trees, ſo are the tops 
of all the Slopes where the pricked Lines be, but being not yet ſet, 
- 1 hall not ſhew them. 

The Walks marked with O. are to be Gravel. 
The Circle B, is intended for a Fountain, 
The Letter C. ſheweth where the Orange houſe is. 


The Letters & g. ſhewone Front of the Dwellins-houſe. 
The reſt RS . 


. Thus is only as it is intended to be, &c. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XLYV 


To' fin4 what Scale a Plat or Draft js drawn by, the Content 
of the Ground being given. 


Uppoſe a piece of Ground or Field to be 35 \cres, and I meaſure 
Jul Plot by a Scale of 10 in the Inch, and by that Scale it mskes 
but 17 Acres and 3 Roods, or 17 Acres and * ; now the Queſtion is; 
What Scale was it drawn by ? The work is ſonterhat dithicult by na- 
tural Arithmetick, but by Artificial, and.the Line of Numbers more 


calie. 
Example, by that exceilent Table the Table of Logarithmes. 


Firſt find out the mean proportional Number between the true quan- 


tity of Acres, (v:z. 30.) and the Quantity of Acres found by the ſup- 


poſed Scale (viz. 17 ? ) which you may do thus: Adde the Logarithmes 
of theſe two Numbers together, the half of that ſumme is the Log. of 


the mean Proportional required ; as thus : 


The Log, of :o is 1' 47712 
The Log. of 17 }, is 1' 24919 


The 2 ſummes added together 2' 72631 


The half of the Log : 1* 36315 
The Number anſwering to — 
this Logarithme is 23" +55 


This Number is the mean proportional Number of 30 and 17 }: 


Having thns found the mean proportional Number to be 23* 08, the 
Rule in the Second place is thus : 


As the Log. of this 17 Acres }, found by the ſuppoſed Scale, is ts 


the Log.of the mean Proportional (2308) of the true Quantity of Acres, 


and the ſuppoſed Quantity, ſo is 10 (the ſuppoſed Scale) to the true - 


Scale; as thus; The 


5 
WH 25 


The Logarithme of 17 }, is 1*24919 
The Log. of 23* +; is 1 36315 
The Log. of 10 is 1* 00000 


1* 11396 
The Number anſwering this Logarithme is 13 ; which tells me that 
" the true Scale that this' Plat was drawn by, is a Scale of one Inch put 
or divided into 13 parts. . 

The way to work the Golden Rule, or Rnle of Three by Log. is, 
to adde the Log. of the third Number and ſecond Number together, 
and to ſubſtra& the Log. of the firſt Number, and then the Number 
anſwering the Log. that remains after SubſtraCtion, is the fourth Num- 


r. 
But here I have made no Addition, but ſubſtracted the firſt Number 
- ont of the fecond and third, which is all one in Operation. 


| How to work the ſame Queſtion on the Lins of Numbers. 


Having found the Poynt on your Line, which is 30, and the Poynt 
repreſenting 17 ?, find out the poynt which is the midit between theſe 
two; and that very poynt is the Mean Proportional between theſc 
two Numbers ; which here is 23 and better ; forif you ſet one poynt 
of your Compaſſes on 23-2, that Extent from thence to 30 will alſo 
reach from that to 17 ?. 

Then (as before is ſhewed) ſay, as 173: is to' 23 +33, 

SO is 1O to 13 (the true Scale ſought :) 

Therefore extend your Compaſſes from 17* 75 : to 23 + ©, that 
Extent will reach from 10 to 13. 

Thus you may ſee how readily this Queſtion is wrought by Log. 
without Multiplication or Diviſion, and alſo by the Line of Numbers, 
with two turns of your Compaſſes. 

Example Second. 

If a piece of Ground, ot the fide of a Houſe be 100 Acres, Rods, 
or the like, and you meaſure it by a Scale of 12, and find it to be but 
56 +22, if you would know what Scale, in proportion to this, the 
Draft or Plot was drawn by, then work by the aforeſaid Rules | 
$1vs: 

- Find the Mean proportional Number of 100 and 56:22 thus, by ta- 
King the half of them 2 Log. and the Number anſweriog that, is the 
Mean proportional Number, as thus: 


Loga- 
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Logarithme of re, is 


2” 00000 


Log. of 56* 22" is I* 74989 
74. ,-:-» the mean Proportional 1' 87494. 
Log. of 12 8 ———— 1* 07918 


Added— 2 95412 


——_ ooo 


The Number anſwering this Log. 1* 20423 


Now the neareſt in whole Numbers is 16, which is the Scale by 
which the Draft or Plot was drawn. : 

This alſo you may work by Gunters Line, as is before ſhewed ; for 
if you take the middle poynt between 1co and 56'22, you will find 
it to be neer 75; for if you ſet one poynt on or near 75, and extend 
the other to 100, that Extent will reach from 75 alſo to 56* 22; ſo 
that 75 is the mean Proportional Number between them two, 

Then if yon” extend your Compaſſes from 56'22, to 75, that Ex- 
tent will reach from 12 (the ſuppoſed Scale) to 16, the true Scale : 
thus having ſhewed you ſeveral hints of this Line of Numbers, I will 


here ſhew a few more, | 


en I ne maar __ hy —_ _—_— 


CHAP. XLVI 


" The Deſcription of the Line of Numbers, or Gunters Line. 


His Line commonly on your two foot Rule isin two parts, and 

.- each of theſe two parts divided into 9 unequal parts, which be 
called Primes, or Integers, or whole Numbers, and are diſtinguiſhed 
by theſe Figures; the firſt part to the left hand hath 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 7, 
8,9, and 10: Now this Middle one, which I call 10, is alſo but one, 
as theline may be read: and then the ſecond part to the Right hand 
is alſo 1, 2, 3,4) 5, 6 7» 8» 9, 10: Now this laſt part I ſhall for di- 
ſtinion call the Second Part, and then. each of thoſe Integers from 
the firſt one to the middle, is ſubdivided into 10 unequal parts, and 
from the middle one to 10 at the end of the Second part, between eve-_ 
ry 
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vided into 10 parts; and cachof theſe 10 parts ſhould be divided into 
10 parts more, if the Rule were long enough to bear them ; but on 
every two-foot Rule that hath this line well made on it, they be from 
the Middle one, to two inthe Second part, firſt divided into 10 parts, 
and then each of theſe into 10 other parts; and were the Rule long 
enough :» theſe ſhould be divided into 10 other parts ; but to read a 
| ſumme of a Thouſand, you muſt eſtimate or gheſs at the Unite, ſo that 
you may read any ſumme under a thouſand, expreſſely, from the fri 
oneto 10; inthe Second Part you may read 199 expreſicly, the middle 
one being 100, then 9 tenths is go, and 9 tenths of them tenths is g, 
that is, 199; Which isthe Diviſion next to 2 in the ſecond part of your 
Rule. | | 

By this you may obſerve, that the longer your Rule is, the more 
exactly you may number or read a great ſumme, eſpecially if you 
underſtand Arithmetick; as may be ſeen more fully in the Rules of 
Arithmetick following, 


CHAP. XLVIL. 


Nameration on the Line, or to read a ſumme on the Line «f 
Numbers. 


Ou may obſerve, that the Figures on this line, as in the precedins 
Chapter, are, 1,2, 3. 4, 56, 7, 8,9, and 1, 2, 34 5» 6, 7, 8,9» 

10; Now the ſame poynt or Diviſion on the Rule, which hath 1, 2 
324+5>&c. may beread 10, 20, 30, 40, 50,2. or they may be called 
100, 200, 300, 400, 5JOo: 

-By this you may perceive, that the larger Numbers you have to 
number; any of thoſe Figures will admit ofa larger Denomination; ſo 
that if you be to read any ſumme from one to 10, you have it in the 
Second part, for then the firſt one is one tenth, the middle one is one, 
the End one is 10; but if voube to read a Number of three Figures, 


(as any 1s under 1000) then the firſt one is 10, the middle one 100, 
She End one 1000, 


Examp'e. 


"-">=C488) 


| | ; - Example. 
''To find 144; I take the middle one for the 100, then 4 ofthe great 
Diviſions forward for 4o, then 4 Diviſions (forward fill to the Right 
hand) for 4, and that poynt is 144, which may alſo be called fourteen 
and -*,, or 1450, or 14500; then muſt the middle one be 10000, and 
tenths forward, 4000; and 5 tenths forward, 500; this poynt wants 
/ but five ſmall Diviſions of the long poynt, which is 15, or 350, or 
1500, Or may be 15000, according as your ſumme is in greatneſs, 
Example, 

To find the poynt 12; firſt I read the middle one 10, then 2 tenths 
forward for 2, that is the poynt 12, where (in many Rules) there is 
a Braſs Pin, becauſe it is a Poynt much uſed, as you will find hereaf- 
ter; now this poynt 12, 1s alſo 120, or 1200; for the firſt one being 
one, then the middle one is 10, and two tenths forward is the poynt 
12, &c. but if you read this poynt 120, then the firſt one is 10, the 
middle one 100, and two. tenths forward 20, which is 120; and if it 
be read 1200, then the middle one is 1000, and two tenths forward 
209, which is 1200, cc. 
: | Example. 

To find the Number 1728, being the Cube-Inches in a foot of Tim- 
ber; the middle one is 1000, then 7 tenths forward is 700, and two 


tenths of them forward is 20: Now the Diviſions on the Rule do not 
ſhew the 8 that remains, therefore you muſt eſtimate the place for 8, 


which is almoſt one tenth more; ſo having found that place, *tis the 
poynt which is for 1728; ſo, in many great ſummes, you mult eſti- 
mate or gheſs at the Unite, but Decimal ſummes do ſhew themſelves 
more plainly, as you may well perceive hereafter, eſpecially when they 


4 


end with a Cypher or Cyphers. 
hope you now plainly ſee the uſe in Reading, or numbering any 


ſumme,under 10000 ; and that you ſee alſo, that this is a Decimal Line, 
and is taken from that excellent Rule of Decimals, the Canon of Lo- 
earithmes; and that you may read any Decimal Fraction, as one 
tenth, one of 100, or one of 1co0, or -*., if,» 3%, Or Af 34% 3554 OC. 
that is, if the Integer be in 10 parts, you may find out any of theſe 
parts; orif in 100 parts, you may find out any part from one to 100 
readily, EE 

Ex. Ifthe Integer be 10, that isif 10 make one foot, yard, pound, or 
the like, I would know the poynt of oneand .., or one and ; ; take 
either the middle one, or the firſt cne, extend the Compaſs poynt to 


5, which is the longeſt Diviſion between 1 and 2, that 1s, the poynt | 


of one and 5 tenths, or one and a half. | 
B b Ex. 
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| Example, | 
Ff it were required to find the point of 100 £2=-, or 100. and half, 


*tisthe fame point, or it is 1000and ahalf, 


Exampie, 

If itbe to find the point of 60of 100, then the middle one is the 100, 
and the figure 6 inthe firſt part is the figure that is 60 of a 100, or, —, 
or as decimal fractions commonly are writ *69, the prick before, 
ſhewing itto be adecimal fraction, 

__ Exanple. 

To find 1560, take the middle one for 1000, and five tenths for 500, 
and 6 tenths of them tenths for 65, which 1s the point 1560 &c. Alfo if 
it be defired to find the fraftion 1560, of 10000, that is the ſame point, 
and may thus be writ ==; or it is the point that repreſents the fra- 
Etion —— &c. Be perfect to read the Line well, then will che other 


I 009 


Rules be caſte. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 
Addition on the Line of Numbers. 


He Rule is, firſt find one of your numbers, then count ſo many a5 
 & thenumber or numbers are forward, that is to the right hand, and 
that is the Sum. Take notice that your ſum or ſums mutt (if they be 
fractions.) be Decimal fractions. 

Example, In whole numbers, 55 and 15, firſt find 5.5, then count 15 
forward, and the point is 70; for adde 5 to 55,it maks 60, and count 10 
forward, the poynt is 70. . 

Exerple, In 3 whole numbers 60, 57 & 35;;-firlt find 60, then 5 
tens forward is 110, and 7 of a tenth, tis then 1 17, then. from that point 
count 35, and the point or Diviſion ſheweth'tis 152. 

Example, A whole number and a Decimal, as 6 and 2. find 16 on 


either part of your Rule : then count 9 ef the 10 Diviſions, thar is be- 


tween 6.& 7, which is one Diviſion ſhort of 7, and that is the point, 

which is 6 and 9. tenths, or thus6., ?, or 6* 9; it alſo may be read 
2+ for tisthe point of that alſo; 

_ Example, 2. whole numbers and 2 fractions, as 60, 80, and 70'50 3 

Ltake 60, and count 7 tcnths. forward., which. is. at the point — 

_ Tote. 
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Note here the middle one _ read 100, then 3 tenths forward are for 

30; then forthe 80and 5o, whichis 130, I count one temth more, which 
then is 1 3 7, and being the Diviſions on the Line fall ſocloſe, you muit 
eſtimate or gheſs the .?*, or 'tis but adding the 2 laſt figures together, 
and keep the unite in your minde, to add to your other ſum, and ſo you 
may be exact ; add 5oand 80 together, it makes 130, keep 3oinmind 
as in this Example, I neglect the 2 Cyphers and add 8 and 5 together, 
which is 13, or add 80 and 5o make 130; now them 2 Cyphers ad- 
ded together make but one Cypher added to 13, is 130; that is, one 
Integer, and 30 of another; butif the 8o and 59 had been only 8 and 5, 
then 10 had been the Integer, and the 3 had been -3.:-of one; and note 
this, thatif the Integer, or whole ſum that the fraction belongs to, in 
Decimal fractions, I ſay, if the Integer be 10, then from one to 10 is 
the Decimal fraction of that; and if the Integer be a 100 then from 
one toa 100 is the Decimal of that; if a 1000, then from one to a 
1000,the Decimal of a 1000 my be; and ſo of greater ſums : fo that 
in Decimals there is no improper fraction, as is in your vulgar frations, 
for there you may find the denominator more than the numerator if 
the fraction be a proper fraction, but if an improper fraction, then the 
Denominator leſs than the Numerator ; as may be ſeen at large in moſt 
books that treat of fractions; ſee Mr, Wingares Arithmerick natural : ſo 
that decimal fractions may be expreſſed without the denominator by fix- 
ing before the decimal or broken number propounded,as 12 , + is thus, 
1235; and 2 +2: thus, 2:98 &c. or 2:5, ora may thus be writ, and 
is in Decimals writ 2* 5, thatis2 and a half; for in this Example the In- 
teger is 10, and then 5 being half 10, ſo tis 2 and a half. 
Thave been large on this Rule, becauſe 1 would writeto thoſe that do' 
not know any thing of theſe Rules, as well as to thoſe that be well ver- | 
ſed inthem ; my deſire is to learn the one, and to ſhew the other that 


which I could never ſee yet inany Book, viz. new Examples. 
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CHAP. XLIX. 
SubſtraFion on the Line of Numbers. 


E Sonia is, firſt find the point which the great Numbers make, then 
& count the leaſt number from that point, towards the left hand, the 


Remainder is the other Number. | 
B bz: | E xample, 
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. * Example of two Numbers, as 12 from 144, firſt I find 144, there 1 
ſct one point of my compaſs, and count to the left hand 12; thenread. 
ing the point that remains , | find it to be 132. 

Example, of 3 Numbers; ſuppoſe you were to ſubtract 8 and 19 
from 800, add 8 and 19 together, which is 27, then find the point 809, 
then count 2 tenthes and 7 of ten from the point 800, to the left hand, 
this ſheweth the point 773) which ts the Queſtion » This rule is ſeldom 
uſed on the Line, therefore | ſhall ſay no more of it, but come to the 
moſt uſeful rules on the Line, viz. Multiplication, Diviſion, the Rule 
of 3 &c, 


CHAP. L. 


Multiplication on the Line of Numbers. 


THis Rule is thus; Extend the Compaſſes from 1 to one of the num- 
* bersto be Multiplyed, the ſame Extent will reach from the other 
number to the content. _ 

Example, If you be to multiply 6 by 8; extend the Compaſſes from 
one to 6, keep the Compaſſes fixed, and that fame Extent will react 
from $8 to 48,the Content; or if you ſet one point of your Compaſſes on 
1,-andextend the other to 8 at that exent,. if you ſet one point of your 

,ompaſſes ons, the other point will reach to 48, the content ; as was 
before deſcribed. | | 
Note that your Rxle. muſt be divided into 10 equal parts, and theſe 
Topartseachof them into 10 other equal parts; thus will your foot be 
divided into a 100 equal parts, and thus muſt your yard, pole, &c. bc 
divided ; then will theſe parts anſwer the Line of Numbers which is a 
a decimal line. | 

Example 2d. If a ſtone or board be-14. Inches broad, and 3o Inches 
long, how many Inches are there in that ſtone, board, &c? Extend the 
Compaſſes from 1 to *14, the ſame extent will reach from 30 (the 
| th)to 420, the content in ſuperficial Inches. 

But if . you would know how .much of this bredth will make a foot 
{quare of board, glaſs, or ſtone, the rule is this; as the breadth in 
Inches is to 1.44 the fuperficial Inches in one foot, that Extent will _ 

rom 


- 


_—_ TT” (189) 
fromohe tothe lengthof one foot in Inch-meaſure, | © 

' Example 3d. Set one point of' your Compaſſes on 14. (the breadth,) 

extcnd the other to 144 ; that extent will reach from one to 10 and 

near +?,, and ſo much makes a foot long, at 14 Inches broad, ſuperfi- 

cial Meaſure: To prove this, it you multiply 14 by 10 ;?,, the pro- 

duct will be 144+} ; ſo it is but 2 of 10, os one fifth part more. 

But the moſt cuſtomary way to meaſure Board, Glaſs, Stone, or 
any thing thatis meaſured by ſuperficial Foot-meaſure, is, by Inch-mea- 
ſure and Foot- meaſure together. And the Rule is this : As 12 (the fide. 
of a foot ſquare) is to the breadth in Inches, ſo is the Length in Feet or 
Parts, to the Content in Feet or Parts. 

Example 4. Shall be in the aforeſaid Exampl2, to make the Rule 
more plain: Set one poynt of your Compals alwayes on 12, extend 
the other to the breadth in Inches, which is 14, that Extent will reach 
from two foot and a half (which is 30 Inches) to near 3 foot, v:z. to two 
foot +? and better, as before. 

But note, if the Breadth in Inches be more than 12, as in the laſt 
Example, then. muſt you turn your Compaſſes from the Length in 
| fect and parts to the Right hand ; but if the breadth be leſs than 12 

Inches, then mult you turn your Compaſſes from the length in feet to 
the Left-hand: And becauſe this Rule is the molt uſed, ſee another 
Example, for this way moſt mendo meaſure by. 

Example 5., A Board ten Inches broad, and 6 foot long, how many 
foot are there in that Board ? Extend your Compaſſes from 12 (the 
ſtanding number) to 10(the breadth in Inches,) that Extent will reach 
from 6 the length in feet (to the left hand) to 5 the Content in feet 
for a$12 is to 10, ſois6 toF. | 

Thus having ſhewed ſome Examples in ſuperficial meaſure in Mul- 
tiplication, here I ſhall ſhew a few Examples in ſolid Meaſures ; and 
- firſt know, that you mult take the ſuperficial Content of the Baſe or 
End of the piece of Timber or Stone, &c. whether it be Round, 
Square or Triangle, which you may do by Multiplication, as is before 
ſhewed; then multiply the Content of the Baſe by the Length of the 
Piece, and the proJudct giveth the ſolid Content of the piece. | 

Example Sixth, A piece of Timber 14 Inches Broad, and 10 Inches 
deep, and 30 Inches long, how many ſquare Inches in that piece of 
Timber ? 

Set one poynt of your Compaſſes on one, extend the other to 10 
(the depth ; ) that Extent will reach from 14 (the breadth) to 140, 


the Content of the Baſe. s 


"Then ſet one poynt of your Compaſſes on one; and extend the —_— 


? 


. 


| 0 30 (the Length,) thatſame Extent will reach from 140 (the Conters 


ofthe Baſe,)-to 4200. the ſolid Cantent, of the-piecce in Inches, 

But if you would find.the Content of this piece: of Timber, or any 
other, in feet and parts, you may do it thus: Find the Content of the 
' Baſe, as before; then as the ſquare Inches in a foot (viz. 1728,) is tg 
the Content of the Baſe, & is the length in Inches, to the Content in 
feet and parts, a” 

Example 5, How many feet and parts are there in the piece of the 
laſt Example, which was 14 Inches broad, and 10 Inches deep, and 
30 Inches long; having found the Baſe, as before, to be 140, then 

extend the Compaſſes from 140 to 728, that ſame Extent will reach 
_ from 30 (theLength in Inches) to two foot and neer a half, viz. to two 

foot, 744 Inches ; you mult turn your Compaſſes from ;o, towards 
me Jett hand... | 

But if you deſire to know how much in length makes a foot, then 
the Rule is thus : As the Content of the Baſe is to 1728 (the Inches 
in a foot ſquare ) that ſame Extent will reach from 1 to the Number of 
Inches or parts which will make a foot at ſuch a Length. 


Example 8. Of the ſame piece of Timber mentioned in the laſt Ex- 
ample; the Baſe you may find (as before) to be 140, then extend the 
Compaſſes from 140 (the Baſe) to 1728, (the Inches in a foot ſquare) 
that ſame Extent will reach from 1 to 12, and little more than -*-,; 
for if you multiply 12 5. by 140, the product will be 1729, which 
is but one more than the Inches ina foot. And: here you may note the 
Error that many. men commit in adding the Breadth and Depth toge- 
ther, and take the half of that ſumme for the: true ſquare ; and the 
more the-ſides-differ, themore they be miſtaken, 

The ſame Error is daily committed. by thoſe which meaſure Timber ; 
for they take the Circumference in the middle of: the piece of Round 
Timber, and, one fourth, part of: that they take for the true ſquare of 
the piece, which: is; altogether falſe, (asI ſaid before) though Cuſtom 
doth. ſtrongly. upbold that error. againſt Reaſon, But if it be a true 
ſquared picce- of Timber, then. you may--meaſure it this way,- very 
Example, 9. A picte: of Timber 10 Inches fquare, and 16 foot 
ong. 

The Rule: is this: Alwayes ſet one: poynt of your Compaſies on 12; 
emtend-the. other. to the (ide of the ſquare in Inches or parts, that Ex- 
tent will reach from the Lengthin feet or parts; to a fourth Number, 
ad. from that Number to: the. Content in feet:and parts; thatis, - 

will 


( 91) 


| Al reach from the Length of the piece of Timber in feet and parts, 


to the Content in feet and parts. 
- Asthus, in this Example : Extend your Compaſſes from 12 to 10 


(the ſide of the ſquare in Inches) that diſtance will reach from 16 (the 
Length im fect ) at two turns of your Compaſſes, to 11 foot, and a 
little above} .*,, viz. 11 foot and 543, Be ſure alwayes to remem- 
ber, that if your piece of Timber be leſs than 12 Inches ſquare, then you 
mult turn twice from the Length of the piece, to the Left hand ; but if 
more than 12 Inches, then to the Right hand twice. 

Now this being the way in uſe, I will ſhew one Example more: of 
a Tree 30 foot long, having the Circumference 60 Inches; now the 
fourth part of 60is 15, which I take for the ſide of a ſquare equal to that 
Circle, as is uſually done, though not with truth alwayes. 


Example 10. Then I extend my Compaſſes from 12 to 15 (the fide 
of the Squarc in Inches) and that Extent will reach from 30 (the 


Length in feet) to near 47 fect, the Content; this is the cuſtomary 
way, but if you look into the Table, pag. 174, you may there ſee, 
that 60 Inches Circumference, one foot length gives 1* 988, which mul-. 


tiplyed by 30, gives 59 foot and 640; here alſo you ſee the error of 


the cuſtomary way; but of this I have ſaid enough already, and there- 

fore ſha!l give no more Examples now ; but note this, that what is: 

_ ſaid of Foot-meaſure, may alſo be applyed to Pole, Yard, or 
e like. | 


Having the Root given, by two turns of your Compaſtes, you may 
ſave two Multiplications, and frnd the ſquare of that Root, and the 


Cube, &-c. and ſo may you find as many Numbers as you pleaſe, in 
a continual Proportion. | 

Example 11. The Root being given, extend your Compaſſes from 
one to 12, that Extent will reach from. 12 to 144, the ſame Extent: 
will reach from 144 to 1728; ſothen, if-12 be the Root, 144 is the: 
ſquare of that Root, and 1728 the Cube of that Root, &c. but note, 
that when you extend your Compaſſes from 7 to 12, the next turn- 
will go off the Line; therefore yu muſt ſeek 12 at the beginning of 
the Line, to the left hand, and then turn from that 12; note this in all. 


Caſes wherein your Compaſles go off the Line. | 
Thus having ſhewed you (the Root being given) readily to find the 


Cube, I will now ſhew you (the Cube being given) how to find the- 


Root; and though this, and ſome other Examples before, be not done- 
by Multiplication, yet becauſe they depend one upon another, Ido here: 


ſhew them, py 
To extract} the Cube-Root, the Rule is ; divide the ſpace between: 
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the Cube given, and 1, into 3 equal parts, and the diſtance of one of 
theſe 3 parts from 1, isthe Root. | 
Example, 11, The Cube 64. being given, what is the Root ? divide 
the Diſtance from 64. to one into 3 equal parts, one third part of that 
diſtance will reach from one to 4, the Root; for the firſt third part 
will reach from 64 to.16 the ſquare, the 2d third part from 16 to 4 the 
Root, the third part from 4. to one, for 4. times 4 is 16, and 4 times 
16is64; the ſame Rule obſerve for any other number. - 
Thus may you find the ſquare of any Circle, or the end of a tree, 
the ſquare equal to that Circumference, and ſo meaſure it as is before 
ſhew'd. | 
Example 12, Having the Circumference of a Tree, you would knoiy 
the ſide of a Square equal to that Circumference, as, in the 1oth, 
Example the Circumference was 60 Inches, now to find the Content in 
ſuperficial Inches of ſuch a Circle, the Rule is as is before ſhewd, as 22 
is to 7, ſo is the Circumferenceto the Diameter ; now if you Extend 
your Compaſſes from 22 to 7, that Extent will reach from 60 to 19. 
and -;, the Diameter, this Fraction may be turned into a Decimal 
' Fraction, and ſo wrought, but being ſo ſmall it is not worth minding in 
' ſuch operations as this: then if you take half the Diameter and ' 
the Circumference, and multiply one by the other, or if you Extend 
your Compaſſes from one to 9 and *, that Extent will reach from 30 
to 285 the ſuperficial content in Inches, then to find the ſquare by the 
Line of Numbers, that is, to finde a Number which if Multiply'd in 
its ſelf, makes this Summe; the Rule is, Extend your Compaſſes from 
285 to one, and the middle between theſe 2 Numbers is 16 — very 
near, as here you may ſce; but firſt note, that if your Rule have but 
the Lines on it that moſt of your ordinary Rules have, that is, but : 
Lines on it as 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.89; and 1.2.3.4.5. 6.7.8.9.10; then this 
Queition may he ſome trouble to work on ſuch a Rule ; but if your 
Rule hath 4 parts or 6 parts, as a6 foot Rule may have,then this Queitt- 
on maybe performed very readily, as you may hereafter bettcr per- 
ceive; forif you take 285 in the ſecond part of the Rule, then is the 
middle figure one, a 100; and the figure one at the endis 10; and the 
Rule is, that you mult take the middle between 1 and 285, which 
| here you cannot; for if you count the firſt one, one. the middle one 
is taen 10, and theend one is 100, ſo then 285 is off from the Line; 


whereas if your Rule had another part added to it, then might you 
work, and read it very readily. 


S 


But to wor it by this Rule, you muſt take the diſtance from 100 tO 
285, that is fromthe middle one to 285, then take half of this —m__ 
: an 


_ ent, &c, 
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and add itto half the length of the Line, and the Compaſſes will reach 
from 10 in the middle to near 17 (the fide of a ſquare equalto 285 ) 


as you may ſec it here proved by the pen. 
Here you may ſee that 16 —= Multiplyed 16:88> 
16'88'2 


by 16 —=, gives 285 : and —=-<23, which 
Fraction being ſo ſmall is not conſidera- 
ble. 33764. 
Many other wayes there be to meaſure a 135056 
Cyllinder, but this, after you have found 135056 
the ſide of a ſquare equal to the Circumfe- 101292 


rence, Multiplyed by the length is ſuffici- 16882 


* 28500 1924. 


CHAP. kk 


Diviſion on the Line. 


He Ruleis, as one is to the Diviſor, ſo is the Dividend to the Quoti- 
* ent; oras the Diviſor is to the dividend, ſois to 1 to the Quotient. 
| Example, 

280 being to be divided by 5, ſet one foot of the Compaſſes on 5, 
and Extend the other to one, that Extent will reach from 280 to 56, 
the Quotient. | 

Or thus, Extend the Compaſſes from 5 to 280, that diſtance will 
reach from 1 to 56, the Quotient. 

Example, 2. 

260' divided by 5 +: 3 Extendthe Compaſſes from 5 = to 260, that 
Extent will reach from 1 to 50 the Quotient. 

' By theſe Rules may you work any other Queſtion in Diviſion,for Di- 
viſion is eaſier than Multiplication, for in this (having the Sums given) 
you look for leſs, and in Multiplication the Sums being given, you may 
ſcek for greater. | 
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CHAP. LIE: 
The Rule of Three on the Line. 


FT His Rule, which by moſt is called the, Golden Rule for its Excei- 
* lent uſes, is performed with tmuch eaſe ;: only by. 2 turns of your 


Compaſſes, andin working differs little from Diviſion. | 


The Rules are, if -4 Numbcrs are proportional, their order may bc 
fo tranſpoſed that each of thoſe terms may be the lait in proportion, 
in this manner. | 

1. Asthefirſt is to the ſecond, fo is the third to the fourth. 

2. As the third is to the fourth, ſo is the firſt to the ſecond. 

3. As theſecond is to the firſt, ſo is the fourth to the third. 

4. As the fourth is to the third, fo is the ſecond to the firſt, Sec 
Mr. Onghtreds Circles of proportion pag. 77. 

- So that-four proportional Miners being defired to be known, it 
any three be given you may find the fourth. 

.. A81f 2] 8:6; and 24. be the Numbers: given, theſe Numbers m7 
beſo potequabocelnd) thatif any three be given, you may find 
the fourth ; Note, js 
- Firſt; If 2 coſts, gives, or requires 8, then 6.coſts, gives, &c. 24. 
.., $econdly, If.:6 gives 24, then 2 will give 8. 
Thirdly, It 8 require 2, then 24 will require 6. 

* Fourthily, As 24.18 to 6,'ſ0is8 to 2. 

Fiftly, Or thus it may be, as 2 to 6, ſo is $to de: 

. Hereare five wayes that will.teach you, if you have three Numbers 


given, to find out;the fourth proportionable to them, but the firlt anc. 
h 


{tare moſt uſeful, and are many times good proofs one of the other. 
SEETCTO0 0110 LH 224 >, :Exanple. El | | 
If 2 of. any thingcoſt & ſh, then. 6 will coſt 24 5. for if you Extend 

your Compaſſes from 2 to. 8, that ſame.diſtance will reach from 6 to 


' 24, the Queſtion; or if you Extend your Compaſſes from the firit 


Number to-the third Number, that ſame Extent will reach from the c- 


cond number tothe fourth, which-was the thing ſought. 


Extend your Compaſſes from 2 to 6, that ſame Extent will reach 


im $1024, the Queſtion ax before, &c.. 


Exam: . 


"C987 


Re Er Ts Example, 2, | 
If you fell your timber by the Load, that is, 50 foot to the Load» 
at any price to know what it is a foot ; as if you ſell for 25 ſhillings the 
Load,” what is that a foot? Firſt, know how many pence is in 25 
ſhillings, becauſe your foot will coſt pence and not a ſhilling ; 25 ſhil- 
lings is 300 pence, then the Rule orders it ſelf thus, as 50 to 300, ſo 
is oneto6 ; therefore Extend your Compaſles from 50. to 300, that 
diſtance will reach from 1 to 6 ; ſo then one foot colts 6 pence,: the 

ueſtion. ._. fo 
7 you would know the price of 2 Foot, then ſet one poynt of your 
Compaſſes on 2, the other will reach to 12, and ſo many Pence two 
Foot will coſt; and ſo of any other ſumme. | | 

ES Example 3. 

Ifa Load of Timber, or 50 foot of Timber, &c. be ſold fos 37 y. 
6 4, that is, 450 pence, what is that for one Foot ? Sect one poynt 
of your Compaſſes on 50, exten\ the other to 450, that ſame Extent 
will reach from 1 to 9g, and ſo many pence will one Foot colt, at 37 s. 
64, the Load, And if you would know what 6 Foot will colt, the 
ſame diſtance of your Compaſſes will reach from 6 to 54, and ſo many 
pence 6 foot will coſt, at the aforeſaid price. 

But now having the price of one Foot given you, and you would 
know What that is a Load; as if a Foot coſt 9 4. the Rule is thus: 
Extend your Compaſſes from 1 to 9, - that Extent will reach from 50 
(which is a Load) to 450, the Pence that a Load coits; and it you 
would know what this is in Shillings, extend your Compaſſes from 
12 tg one, being 12 4. makes one Shilling, that Extent will reactz 
from 450 to 37 and a half, that is, 37 Shillings and 6 pence, for { a 
Shilling is 6 4. 


Example 4.. | 

By this Line and Compaſſes you may ſoon find the Decimal Fractte 
on of any ſumme, tke Integer being but given: If it be required to 
know the Decimal Fraction of 15 s. the Pound or 20 Shillings may be 
10000 or 1000 or more; for the larger you make this ſumme, the 
better will the Fraction appear, But becauſe great ſummes cannot 
be ſo well wrought on the Line, I will take the Integer or 20 Shillings 
to be pant into 100 parts; and then if you extend your Comp-iles 
from 20 to 100, that Extent will reach from 15 to 75, the Decimal 
Ww. 
Thus if you 
if you keep the Extent of you 


u would know the Decimal Fraction of thirteen Siuſlings, 
r Compaſles fixed, which you took 


il] reach from13 to 65; So then _ 
| the 


from 20 to 100, that Extent wi 
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the Decimal of thirteen Shillings. If you would know the Decimat 
of 5 Shillings, the ſame Extent will rcach from 5 to 25, the Decimal 
of 5 Shillings. The Decimal of 2 Shillings is 10, the Decimal of one 

Shilling is o5, thatis 5. of 100, for if that Cypher were not prefixed 

before it, then were it but 5 of 10. Thus by theſe Rules may you 

know any other Decimal Fraction. 

Exanple 5. 
. If 1001. gain 120 Shillings in one Year, or 6 /. what will 30/. gain 
in the ſame time ? 

Extend the Compaſſes from 1co to 120, that ſame will reach from 
30to 36,. ſo that 30 /. will gain 36 ſhillings in one year, twelve months 
or 365 dayes, | 

Example 6. | 
If one year, or 365 dayes yield for the Intereſt of 20 pounds, 245. 
or 288 pence, what will 60 dayes yield for 20 / ? 

Fxtend your Compaſſes from 365, the dayes in one Year, to 238, 
the Pence in 24 Shillings, that ſam@Extent will reath from 60 to 47, 
and neer a -, ſo that 2o will yield in 60 dayes 47 Pence ; and bet- 
= | 
Theſe few Rules of many will ſhew you the manner how to work 
the Golden Rule direct onthe Line of Numbers : There is alſo the Go!- 
den Rule reverſe, or backward Rule of Three, and though it is not ſo 
uſeſull as the direct Rule, yet it is worthy to be known, for its cxcel- 
lent uſes: The Rule of Three direl# you ſee, the Number that is 

- fought, ought to proceed from the ſecond term, as the third did from 
E the firſt in the ſame proportion : Thereforeif you multiply the Second 
A Number by the third Number, or the third by the ſecond, their Pro- 
; duct divided by the firſt, giveth the fourth, 
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CHAP. LIIL | 
The Golden Rule Reverſe by the Line of Numbers. 


j| Hs Rule of Three Inverſe is when the Number ſought proceeds 
Swe pg ; terminthe ſame proportion asthe firſt, progecds 
— | a8 
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then the fourth will be greater than the ſecond. 


- In this Rule if you multiply the firſt rerm by the ſecond, and divide 


the Product by the third, the Quotient ſheweth the fourth. 


The firſt Number and the third muſt be of one Kind, and the ſecond 
Number or middle Number of the three given, muſt be of the ſame 


kind with the fourth. 
Exarple 1. 
If 24 Men do any piece of work in 16 dayes, how many men are 
required to do ſuch another picce of work in four daves. According 
to the Rules before named, though 24. be here propounded firit, yet 


it muſt be in the Second place, and then the Queition will order it felf 


thus: 
AS 4 1s to 24, ſois 16 to g6: 
Or thus, As 4 is to 16, ſo is 24 to 96. 


Therefore, extend your Compaſſes from 4 to 24, that ſame Extent 


will reach from 16 to 96. 

Or the Extent of 4 to 16 will reach from to 24 to 96, 

So that if 24 do a piece of work in i6dayes, 96 will do as much 
In 4 dayes. 

Example 2, 

If 9 Buſhels of Provender ſerve 8 Horſes 12 dayes, how many 
dayes will that ſerve 16 Horſes ? - 

The Queſtion will order it ſelf thus: As 16 isto 8, ſos 12 to 6. 
. Oras 16is to 12, ſois8 to 6 | 

Extend your Compaſſes from 16 to 12, that Extent will reach from 
$ to 6: So that if 9 ſerve $ Horſes 12 dayes, it will ſerve 16 but 
6 dayes. | 


If this Queſtion had been in the Rule of Three dired, then it would 


have ordered it ſelf thus: If 8 had colt 12, then 16 would have 
coſt 24. | | 

But L this Inverſe Rule, you mult begin with 16, which is the third 
Number, and ſo work backward, as is before ſhewed at large. 

 Example3. 

If ſuch a Io of Bisket will ſerve 100 men eight weeks, how 
many men will it ſerve ten weeks ?  - : 

In this Example, as in the other, you muſt begin with the third 
fumme firſt, and ſo work back, as before ; for here the third ſumme 
is 10, which you mult begin withall, and the Queſtion will order 1t 
felf thus. "7 


| _ And ifthe third Number be greater than the frit, then will the fourth 
Number be leſs than the ſecond : But if the third be leſs than the firſt, 
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As 10 is to 8, ſois 1co to 80; therefore to work it by the Line, 
extend your Compaſſes from 10 to 8, that ſame Extent will reach 
from 100.to 80: So it will ſerve 80 men 10 weeks. Z 

There be many other Rules which may be wrovght on the Line of 
Numbers : But if you would be further ſatisfied, fee the works © 
Mr. Gunter, Mr. Wingat, &. And I ſhall conclude with Holy Da::2, 
Pfal. 115. laſt Yer/e, as | hope you will with mez Bur we wel! pra:/; 
the Lord, from benceferth and for ever, Praiſe ye the Lord. 
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CHAP. LIV. 


Of Levelling any Ground, and to make Slopes or Baitcric;, 
SC, | | 


O level any piece of Ground that you can ſee from fide to fide, 
ol or from the Middle to any (ide, goe into the middle, and ther: 
ſet up your in{trument, be it Water-level, or Ground-level with ſi2}ts, 
and when you have pl.ccd it ſo high as you may ſee over the highc;: 
part of the Ground, as half-a foot, or a foot, then ſet a ltake in the 
middle, the top exactly level with the fights ; and one on the highcil 
fide, the top level with the middle ſtake ; then turnthe Level or | 001 
back fight, and ſet one Level with theſe* two on- the lowelt groun: : 
So have vou three ftakes in a*Line level: 'Keep:your Level truc to 
ycur Middle-ftake, and turn your Level til it males Ripht-ang'cs 
with theſe three ſtakes, and ſet up two ſtakes at cach fide one Levc! 
w:th thoſe three : So have you five ſtakes ſet true Level in two Lincs ; 
and if your Ground be large, you may fect up two Rowes more by 
the Level, but in ſmall Grounds 5 ſtakes is enow ; Then may you !ay 
by your Level, and lookins over the head of one to the head of 2no- 
ther, caufe your Aſhitant to-put down ſtakes between two and two, til! 
yeu have fet as many ſakes level in your Ground as you thin con- 
vemient : Or you.may have a Rule, and look over the cdge of that, 1t 
being leve! with the head of the ſtake; to the head of the other, and 
_ prt ſtakes down between you and the other ſtake, whit Number you 
pleaſe; © + Oe jo; $5250 72-190 31 # 
* Thus having ftaked-out your Ground with all the takes heads level; 
and half a foot higher than the highet part of your Ground ; in ſore 
EE - | Ground © 
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' Ground the middle-ſtake and the ſtakes in the Croſs-line will be the Tas 7 
Level-line the Ground muſt be brought to; that is, abating the hill, | 
and filling up the low-ſtde to the Level of the Mid-line ; but if your 
Ground be very uneven, then you muſt meaſure over all the takes, 
and take them middle-high, for their mean Level, and by the Rule of 
Three proportion your Ground to that, 
Suppoſe a Valley be 19 Pole long, and two foot deep from the 
ſtraight Line, and there is a hill 5 Pole long, how many foot deep 
muſt I goe in that 5 Pole. of the Hill, to fi) up this Valley ? This may 
be anſwered by the Rule of Three inverſe, or back Rule of | hree : 
The Rule orders it ſe} thus. As 5 isto 2, fo is 106 to4 : So if you 
work it by the Line Numbers, extend your Compaſſes from 5 to 
2, that ſame Extent will reach from 1o to 4, fo then you mutt goe 
4 foot deep in ſuch a Hill, to make good ſuch a Valley as.is before. 
fad. 
Suppoſe you are to abutt the top of a Hill four fuot deep and r. 2 
Pole from thetop of that Hill,that 4 foot is to come out : this is calily 
performed, ( though a Leveller to the beft man in the Lind did not - 
underſtand it) ſet up a ſtake on the top of the Hill two foot or three 
foot long, above ground, and another at the ſame height where your 
depth comes out ; three Rod from that ſet a ſtake down, till the head 
comes tobe in a Line with theſe 2, and at that ſtake you mult be one 
| foot deep: At 6 Pole another as before, there you mult be two foot 
| = deep; another at 9 Pole, there you mult ſink three foot. You may 
® fer more ſtakes at equal diſtances, which will direc} you that you . 
cannot" goe amiſs. F ; 
\.To make any Sloop, firit line out. your top and foot true, then if 
your Sloop be not very long, you may have a Frame of Wood made: 
according to your Sloop, which will be as a Mould to trye your. 
work by, Two foot Riſe, in-6 foot Level is a good Proportion for- 


a Sloop. 
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CHAP. LV. 


For making Syder obſerve theſe Rules. 


| Hatſoever Apples you make your $Wcr of, let them hang 
: V on the Trees untill they be through Ripe, which you may 
know by theſe few infallible Rules : - Firſt, if you find the Kernels 
Brown, or the Seed rattle in the Apple, as in ſome they will; or it 
you ſee them begin to fall much in itill weather , or if you find them 
to handle. like a drye piece of wood, ſounding in your hand if youtols 
them up; then you may po to gathering as'faſt as you pleaſe, ſo 
your Fruit be drye; obſerve that the greener your Fruit is, thc 
ſourer will your Syder be; therefore be not too forward in ga 
thering. | 

For gathering your Apples, .obſerve theſe Directions: Taxe care 
they be not too much bruiſed ; for your bruiſed Fruit, if they be a 
little kept, will rott, and give your Syder an ill taſte, and a high 
brown Colour, and not yield ſo well ; for your bruiſed place of the 
Apple, if it doth not immediately rott, the Juice of that place will va- 
Pour forth, and be a dry Red, yielding hitle Taſte or Liquor, but ſome- 
times a bad taſte, | 

But to the making of one Hogſhead of Syder, there 1s required 4 
great many Apples; as if they be good yielding Fruit, and not too 
long kept, ſome 18 or 20 Buſhel will make a Hogſhead; if not, 35 
. . aforeſaid, then 24 Buſhels, or more, to one Hoplhead : Therefore, 
though I would not have your Apple too much Bruiſed, yet I would 
not adviſe you to pick them by hand: But you may lay a Truſs or 
two of Barly Straw under your Tree when you goe to gather them, 
_ andon that lay ſome Blankets (or the like) according to the Bigneſs of 
| Your Trees; thereon with Diſcretion ſhake your Fruit, letting not 
too many lie on at one time, but carry them to the Place where you 
intend they ſhall lie till you grind or beat them: Thus you may re- 
* 1h your Straw and Blankets from Tree to Tree, as your plca- 

Now 
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- now for keeping them after you have gathered them, let it be in ſome 
houſe if you can with convenience, and on ſome dry boards or boarded 


flowers, but if it be an Earth-flower you muſt lay them on, firſt cover it 
with good dry ſtraw,and ſo lay them on that,for if you lay them on the 
_ earth they. will decay faſter, and turn muſty before they have done 

ſweating ; for 'tis obſerved that which is beſt to preſerve Plants is the 
uite contrary to keepand preſerve Fruit, for the holy Scripture telleth 
lain, that which a man ſoweth mult firſt dye, before it take root to live 
. and produce its kind. 

Thus it may be with fruit lying on the ground, where the ſecrct va- 
pours of the earth tend much to the death or diſſolution of the fleſhy 
part of the fruit, that the ſeed might the ſooner be at liberty, to pro- 
duce its like 1n its ſeveral kinds; for Nature, or the ſecret providing 
power of the Almighty, is at all times, and in al: places actuating 
and aſliſting every ſpecies to produce its kind ; for any who hath but ob- 
ſerved the Walnut or Cheſtnut, though one hath got his Fur Gown & 
the other his Noli-me tangere Cloke,as to too of the ſenſes, yet notwith- 
ſtanding, when they be able toſhift for themſelves, (as I may ſay) then 
how williogly the Gown and Cloke is thrown aſide, to venture boldly 
to the Earth, for todo as at firſt their parents did for them, but of 
this ſee further in the Chapters before ; and ſince we are now ſpeaking 
of one particular fruit, viz. Apples, of the time of their keeping be- 
fore you make them into Syder : a ſet time I cannot deliver, for your 
Summer Fruit will be ready to beat before your Winter Fruit : but as 
ſoon as you have ſeen them ſweat, which will be inten dayes, or a 


fortnight, then to beating or grinding of them as faſt as may be, keepirg 


your Fruit ſeveral, if you have enough to fill a veſſel of one kind, it 
not, put ſuch kinds together as be near ripe together, the Syder will 


ferment more naturally. 
But let your winter fruit lye three weeks or a month before you beat 


or grind them: the greener your fruit is when gathered, let them lye | 


the longer before you beat them: Thus when you have beaten or 
orinded your Apptes : let them lye a night or 24 hours if. you pleaſe 
before you preſs them, it will make your Syder have more of the SaCk- 
Colour, and hinder it from Fermenting too much ; and if your fruit be 
ripe to eat, or mellow, then put to every twenty Buſhels of ftampings 
ſome ſix gallons of clcar water, putthaton the topof the itampings as 
ſoon as you have beaten them; if your fruit be ſoft and mellow you 
may put more, if not, the leſs : this alſo will keep your Syder from 


fermenting too much, and though your Syder be weaker it will be 
you 


much pleaſanter : Therefore if your Apples be mellow before 
| Dd beat 
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beatthem, there will go ſo much of the fleſhy ſubſtance of the Apple 
through the ſtrainer or bag, with the Liquor that it will be hard to ger 
this Lee ſeparated from the Syder, before it begins to ferment, for the 
Liquor will endeavour to free it ſelf of theſe little particles which when 
once ſeparated from the united body, turneth to an carthy. ſubſtance, 
and then the Liquor working hard to free it ſelf of theſe then uſeleſs 
and decaying parts, and having no place to turn them out at, but at the 
bung, and it being contrary for theſe earthy parts to aſcend upwards, 
cauſeth by its much fermenting, not only the ſtrong, but alſo the pleaſant 
Spirits to take their flight, and go into the great world to be ready to aſ- 
filt at another new generation,and ſo leave the Liquor both dead and of a 
ſoure taſte, which when theſe higher Spirits are fled, then ſourencſs doth 
maſter the taſte in the Syder, which it receives from the groſs Lees in 
the veſſel; therefore if your Syder be made of 'mellow fruit, let it ſet- 
tle 24 hours in ſom Fatt or large veſſel, that the groſs Lees may ſettle 
to the bottom before you put it into your veſſel, and then draw it off, 
leaving as much of this thick groſs Lee behind as you can (which pros 
Lee you may put among your preſlings for water-Syder) and if you 
think the Syder 1s yet ſo thick that it will work much, then draw it in- 
to another tub by a tap two or three inches from the bottom ; and in 
this laſt tub let it ſettle ſo long as you think it is neer ready to work in 
your tub : for if it work in your tubbs then will you get but little of 
the groſs Lees from it: you mult keep it covered all the time itisin 
your tubs; for note the finer you put it up into your Veſſel the leſs it will 
work or ferment, and the leſs it fermenteth the better will your Syder - 
be; but if you ſhould have child the Syder, as ſometimes it may ſo 
- happen in cold weather,. that it doth not work at all, when you have 
pur it into your barrel, or hogſhead, but is thick, in ſuch a caſe put to 
a hogſhzad a pint of the juice of Alehoof, with half the quantity oi 
- Uriglaſs, and it will make it clear and fine ;but if it do it not preſently, do 
not deſpair, for it will ferment poſſibly in the ſpring or when the fruit 
bloſſoms that it was made on, the Spring after it was made. 

Having obſerved theſe few Rules, then put it into your barrcl or 
hoglſhead, and as ſoon as it hath done working, bung it up, there xcep 
K eill it is fitto bottle, which lct it bewhen it is fine : for if you bottle 1t 
while it is thick, or not wcll ſettled, it will enlJanger your bottles, 
and not be {> whulſom : but ſome do. love to-have their Syder cutting; 
counting it_then the better ; this may be performed if your Syder be 
fine by putting a little bit of Loaf-Supar,in every bottle, when you bottle 


8, and thus more wholſom. 


L am.ofthe ſame opinion w:th $;rc Pal. Nea', that the oftner m_ 
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thrice itis (till worſe ; therefore keep it if you can from fermenting or 
working too much,and alſo too often. 

As for the ſorts of Fruitthe Redſtrakes and Gennet Moyle, arethe beſt 
counted; yet there be many ſorts of fruit which if the Syder be well or- 
dered will be little inferior if not better : The Golden Pippin makes ex- 
cellent Syder ; the Kerton Pippin, the Ruſſet Harvy,Kentiſh Codlin, &c. 
makes good, or indeed any Apple that is not a Crab ; for there be 
many ſorts of Wildings that have a fine Winy Liquor, and the fleſh of 

a hard, and not of a ſoft ſubſtance ; for that Fruit, (let it be Pear or 
. Apple) that hath the fleſh ſoft,and is ſoon Mellow is not good for Perry 
_ or Syder;for ſuch very ſoft Fruit doth break into ſo many ſmall particles, 
that they ſpoil your Syder before they can be ſeparated, but that Fruit 
that hath its fleſh hard, that when you beat and preſs it, will fat down 
lixe a ſponge, ſooner then it will ſeparate into little particles; and if it 
be kept beyond its natural time of being ripe, will grow tough but not 
Mellow, is the only Fruit for Syder and Perry, for by Sir Pauls leave 
_ It tsnot alwayes the beſt eating Apple or Pear that males the beſt Sy- 
_ deror Perry, but ſuch as aforeſaid, no more than the beſt cating Pear is 
the beſt baked; and of this dayly expcrience ſheweth the contrary. 
_  Muchmorel could ſay concerniog Syder, but if there were a whole 
Volume writ of it, yet the ſeveral ſeaſons of years, the ſeveral ſorts 
of Fruit and other accidents that happen, no man can adviſeyou of be- 
fore, therefore let your reaſon teach you with what hath been ſaid be- 
fore; but if you would ſee ſeveral mens opinions ofthe ordering of Sy- 
der, ſee Eſquire Evelins Book, joyned to his Diſcourſe of Forelt-Trees. 

To make your water Syder ; take the ſtampings when you preſs 
them from your firſt Syder, and put them into tubs, and when you 
have a tub full, put to theſe ſtampings half as much water as you had 
| Syder : if your Fruit be. good and very ripe you may put more, if the. 
contrary leſs ; let the tubs be covered, and ſtand thus with the water 
and ſtampings together four or five dayes and nights : if it be cold wea- 
ther let them ſtand a week, then you may preſs the {tampings ,and as ſoon 
as you have got as much as you think will filla veſſel, put it on the fre 
and ſcum it well, and when you find the ſcum begins not to riſe very 
faſt, then take'it off from the fire and put it into Tubs or Cooters, to 
cool, and when it is cold then Tun it up, and whenit hath done work- 
ing then bung it up, and in a months time it will be tit to drin's ; you 
may if you pleaſe boyl a litrle Ginger in it, ora little Cloves, Juniper 


berries, or other things which you fancy to pleaſe the pallet, or again(t 
| da | lome 
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by any accidental cauſe doth ferment, the worſe it is; if twice it will be 
harder or ſourer than if it had fermented but once : and if it ferment 


Pc 


ſome«diſtempers you fear ; for ſmall things taken in time may prevert 
dangers very great ; Syrupe of Rasburies gives a very pleaſing taſte 
in Syder. - 
ns may be made and ordered aiter tie ſame manner, only take 
care your Pears be not too ripe, for if they be, you will be troubled to 
get your Liquor fine : thoſe Pears be beſt for Perry that have a hard 
fleſh, and ſtony at the*core; the juice eaſily ſeparating from the fleſh, 
the Fruit yielding a good plenty of juice, the Pears commonly of a 
harſh taſte. | 

But thoſe Pears that have a ſoft fleſh, as many of our beſt cating 
Pears have, are not good for Perry ; as the Burry, Borpatmotcs, 
Green-feilds, Green-cheſels, and ſeveral others of like nature. 

We have a Pear at Caſhiobury, and it 1sat other places near Warf, 74: 
it is a little harſh juicy Pear, but makes excellent Liquor, as my Ho- 
nourable Lord can teſtifie, and ſeveral others; its only inconvenience 
is, it is but a ſmall Fruit, but the quantity 1t yields is good; | take ir to 
be a kind of wild Pear never grafted ; but for its excellency aforcſaid, 
the kind deſerves to be preſerved by the curious, I know no name it 
hath as yet. | 

Captain Wengate near Welling hath an excellent Pear for Perry; I have 
taſted of the Liquor, and have ſeen the fruit, but whether it is a g004 
bearer or no I know not: which ſhould be a property in Perry Pcar- 
trees. Do 

 Thereisa Pear called by my ingenious Friend Mr. Pritchet Gard- 
ner tomy Lord of Salzsbary, Rufins Pear, which makes excellent Per- 
ry, and isa good bearer, as | have oft been informed by him; by thc 
taſte of the fruitit is very good for Perry : Indeed moſt ſorts of baking 
Pears make good Perry, or any that is Qualified as is beforeſaid, and 
that bears well, and yields great ſtore of Liquor, 

Mind your Veſſels be ſweet you put your Syder or Perry in; for a 
littletang in the Veſſel will ſpoil all, a Sack Veſſel is very good (though 
_ diſcommended by ſome) ſo 1s your White-wine or Clarret-wine cass; 
er a Veſſel where Syder hath been before, &c. 
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The Contents of each particular Ch apter, 


Chap. 7. 
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Chap 


Chap. 
Chap. 


reſt-rrees is by their Seeds, Keys, or Nuts, &c, 
toraiſe them. 


et them 
4.. Obſervations of all ſorts of Keyes and Seeds, 


F the ſeveral wayes of Raiſins Trees: The beſt for For- 


pag. I. 


rue and know the nature of Seeds, ſo as thebetter 


P. 3. 


3. The ſhape of Seeds and their Weight do Inform you how to 


P. 5- 
P.6. 


Chap. 5. Of the ſeveral wayes to raiſe Forreſt trees, or others ; and 


Chap. 
Chap. 


how to perform the ſame by Laying, 


to perform the ſame, 


P.9. 


6. Of thoſe ſorts of Trees that will grow of Cuttings, and how 


« 12s 


7. Of ſuch ſorts of Trees as may be Raiſed by the Roots of 


another Tree ; and how to Raiſe them, : 13. 
Chap. 8. What Soyl, or Dung 1 beſt ſor Trees, or their Seeds, p. 14. 
Chap. 9. Of Warer for Trees, and Secas and watering them, p.20. 
Chap. 10, Of Oaks Raiſing and Improving P. 34- 
Chap. 11. Of Raiſing and Oraering the Elm, p.50. 
Chap. 12, Of Raiſing, and Ordering the Aſh, Lo 
Chap. 13. Of Raiſing, and Ordering the Beech, DST: 
Chap. 14. Of Raiſing and Ordering the Walnut, p.58. 
Chap. 15. Of Rai(ing, and Ordering the Cheſtnut _ P.63. 
Chap. 16. Of Raiſing, and Ordering the Sarvice-tree P.64. 
Chap. 17, Of Raiſing and Ordering the Cherry-tree P65. 
Chap: 18. Of Raifong and Ordering the Line-tres P.67. 
Chap. 19, Of Raiſing and Ordering the Maple P72. 
Chap. 20. Of Raiſing and Ordering the Sycamore ibid, 
Chap. 21. Of Raiſing and Ordering the Hornbeam P.73- 
Chap: 22.0f Raiſing the Quickbeam P-75- 
Chap. 23.Of Raiſing the Birch _- 
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Chap. 25. Of Raiſing the ſeveral ſorts of Poplars ibid. 
Chap. 26. Of Raiſing the Alder : p.8r. 
Chap. 27. Of Raiſing the Withy, Willows,Sallow, Oziers p. $2. 
Chap. 28. Of the Pine, Firre, Pinaſter, &c. | P.4. 
Chap. 29. Of Raiſing the Yew, Holly, Box, Funiper, Bayes, &C, p. 85, 
Chap. 30. General Rules for planting Forreſt-trees in Avenues, Walks, 
or Orchards, as in a natural ground p.88. 
Chap. 31. Of planting Forreſi-trees to. make VY ooasr, or to fill up Naked 
places in V Yoeds, where they want P. 89, 
Chap. 32. Of Planting Young Heages, and how toimprove and keep ld 
Hedges | P.95. 
Chap. 33.0f Planting ſeveral ſorts of Forreſi-trees,in order to making 
the beſt advantage of Ground, as Orchards, or the like p.104. 
Chap. 34. Of Pruning Trees, ſome general Obſervations 112. 
Chap. 35. Of the Diſeaſes of Trees P.117, 
Chap. 36, Of F elling and Ordering VVYooads and Coppices 0.119, 


- Chap. 37. How to take the height of a Tree ſeveral wayes, the better to 


| quage the worthof them, &C. P1236. 
Chap. 38. Of making YVValks, Avennes, or Lawns Ic. 
' Chap. 39. Of ſeveral ſuperficial Figures, and how they are to be 
meaſured BAS, 

Chap. 40. To Divide a Right Line given, according to any Proportion 
Required ; and how to Divide Landor Y/oods, with ſore 

uſes of the four-pole Chain . 15, 

Chap. 41. Of Meaſuring Holes and Borders,that be under a pole broad, 
by which you may the better let or take them to doe by the Pole- 
ſquare, &C, with ſeveral T ables of Meaſures P. 169, 
Chap. 42. Of Meaſuring Timber and other ſolid Bodies, with ſevcral 
| T ables uſeful thereunto P.170. 
Chap. 43. Of che Oval, how to make it, and how to Meaſure it, with 
 ._ .... other Obſervations thereon P.176. 
Chap. 44. Suppoſe you have a Plot ts araw on one or many ſheets of Pa- 
per, and you wouid draw it at as large as the Paper will bear ; 

zo know what Scale you ſhall Draw it by _ 199. 

Chap. 45. To finde what Scale a Plate or Draft is drawn by, the con- 
_ rent of the Grounabeing given p.181. 
Chap. 46. The Deſcription of the Line of Numbers, or Gunters Line. 

| P.181. 

Chap. 47. Nurmeration on the Line, or to read a Summe on the Line of 
Numbers _ p.184. 
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p.187. 
Chap. 50. Multiplication on the Line of Aumbers p.188, 


| Chap. 49. Subſt ration on the Line of Numbers 


Chap. 5 1. Diviſion on the Line P.193. 
Chap. 52. The Rule of Three on the Line P. 194. 
Chap. 5 3. The Golden Rule Reverſe by the Line of Numbers p.196. 
Chap. 5 4. Of Levelling any Ground, and to make Slepes or Batte- 

ries, &C. | p.198. 
Chap. 55. Rules for making of Syder P.200. 
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alogue of Books of Husbaridry, Sold by Peter Parker 
© * | at theLegand Starin Cornhil. 


- jg" He Engliſh Gardner, or a ſure gnide to young Planters and Gard. 
4 ners, in three Parts. 1. Shewing the way and order of Plantin 
and Raiſing all ſorts of ſtocks, Fruit-trees and ſhrubs, with the divers 
wayes and manners of Ingrafting and Inoculating in their ſeveral ſca- 
ſons. 2. How to order the Kitchin Garden, for all ſorts of Hetbs, 
Roots and Sallads. 3. The ordering the Garden of pleaſure, how to 
Raiſe all ſorts of flowers, and their ſeaſons ; with directions touching 
Arbors and Hedges in Gardens ; likewiſe ſeveral other things fit to Le 
known to all. that delight in Orchards and Gardens, By Leoy.trd 
Aeager above thirty years Practitioner in the Art of Gardening. 

The Countrey-mans Recreation, or the Art of Planting, Grailing, 
and Gardening in tiree Books, 1. Declaring divers waycs of Plant- 
insand Grafting, 2. Treateth of the Hop-garden, with Inſtructions 
for making, and the maintenance thereof, 3. The expert Gardener, 
containing divers neceſlary and rare ſecrets belonging to that Art, with 
Directions to know the time and ſeaſerttI Sew and Plant all manner of 
Secds; alſo how to deſtroy Snails,” Gankepy,worms, Moles, and all 
other Vermin which uſually breed&;lnr&3#328hs) : W hereunto allo 1: 
added the Art of Angling. \ LIE 
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CE RE TIS tad. / 
The manner of ordering Fruit- tregs;.by#he Sieure Le Gendre Cu 
rate of Henonville; where in treated of Nurſeries, Wall fruits, hecs- 
es of Fruit trees, Dwarf-trees, high-ſtanders, &c. Written in Fre::c#, 
and tranſl2ted faithfully into Ernglsſþ at the requeſt of ſeveral perſons of 
Honour. A Piece ſo k'ghly approved of in France, that it hath bccn 
divers times Printed there. 
- The Government of Cattle, divided into three Books, 1. Treating 
_ of Oxen, Kine, and Calves. and how to uſe Bulls and other Cattlc to 
the Yoake or fell. 2. Diſcourſing of the Government of Horlcs, 
_ with approved medicines againſt moſt Diſeaſes 2. Of the ordering 
_-Sheep and Goates, Hogs and Dops, with true remedies to help the in- 
firmities that befall any of them; Alſo inſtructions for taking Molcs, 
and husbanding of Grounds; compoſed by Leonard Maſcal. 
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